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QUALITY 


Here is the simplest, safest, thrift- 
iest way to buy a car ever devised 
—a plan on which you are actually 
paid to save for a Chevrolet! 


ONLY $5 DOWN 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
Choose the model you prefer, pay- 
ing as little as $5 down. In return 
you receive a Chevrolet Purchase 
Certificate; and the money you 
paid begins immediately to draw 
6% interest. 


CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 


Then from month to month or 
week to week as you like, you 
keep on adding to the sum—each 
payment drawing 6% from the day 
you make it. The amounts are 
small. You will never miss them. 
But the speed with which the 
total grows will astonish you. 


DRIVE THE CAR AWAY 


When your savings, plus the inter- 
est they have earned, equal the 


This makes it 
Easy to Pay 
for a Chevrolet 





MANY QUALITY FEATURES 


Thousands of people have bought Chevrolets on the 
Certificate Plan. Thousands more want the quality 
features which Chevrolet offers—its modern chassis, 
roomy streamline bodies in colorful lasting Duco finish, 
its ample power, its certainty and economy of operation. 
See a Chevrolet dealer today. He will show you how sim- 
ple and easy it is to buy a Chevrolet—the Certificate way. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


amount necessary for the delivery 
of your car, you drive it away. 


Then you take care of the balance 
in convenient monthly amounts 
on the lowest time payment plan 
in existence. 


TRIPLY INSURED 
Not only is the Chevrolet Certifi- 
cate Plan the easiest ever devised 
—but it forms an excellent, gilt 
edged investment of the utmost 
security. Your money is not only 
deposited in trust at a bank, but, 
in addition, both bank and dealer 
are insured by a great nationally 
known insurance company. 


ALSO 6% ON SERVICE 


In addition to your savings, you 
can build up your funds with the 
Chevrolet dealer by going to him 
for service, repairs and accessories 
if you now own a car. 6% on the 
amounts thus spent with him will 
be credited on your Certificate, 
over and above the interest on your 
savings. 
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HE Honorable 


Wallace 
R. Farrington, Governor 


of the Territory of Hawaii, 
sees a rosy future for the 
“Pearl of the Pacific.” May 
we quote just a sentence or 
two? Governor Farrington 
says: 

“T wish I could visualize 
for you the wealth of oppor- 
tunity that ts placed at the 
feet and within the grasp of 
men and women of vision 

; in this Pacific area 
ond within the Islands. I do 
not mean ‘easy money’. I 
mean the certain reward of 
hard work.” 

Yes, that’s quoted from 
Governor Farrington’s article 
in this issue, page 18. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should pics cea Editors of 
Sunset Maaazine, 460 Fourth Sv 
San Francisco, with return 
enclosed. Unsolicited contri ora 
are received at the owner's risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks: currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
——- expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Thousands of Years ago 


Nature started what our scientists 
have today transmuted into a pow- 
erful, smooth, clean motor-fuel. 


Union Gasoline is non-detonating— | 
an inherent quality that has been 

an eastern laboratory problem since 
motoring began. 


That’s why the Union Oil sign 
marks the preferred service stations 
with tens of thousands of motorists 

















today. 
Uni 
Non-Detonating 
Gasol! 
At 
Union Oil Service Stati 
sieinaainad te ° Union Oil Com p any 
of the First Class 
Everywhere Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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Self-Consciousness Can Be Curbed 


By Edward A. Vandeventer 


YOUNG man who blames self-consciousness 

for his failure asks Sunset how this handi- 

cap may be removed. He has faith in his 
ideas when he is alone but when he should present 
them for practical use he becomes confused, and 
loses his opportunity. Thousands of others are 
permitting self-consciousness to hold them back 
though they are well equipped for progress. 


They are self-conscious because they think of 
themselves at the critical moment when they should 
be thinking of something more important! 


A bad impression is inevitable since the human 
brain, like the screen in a theater, can reflect but 
one picture at a time. The theater audience sees 
the film that the operator chooses to reveal; who- 
ever is before the salesman or speaker can get only 
the mental picture that he choses to reveal. If, 
intermittently he turns his thought current from his 
subject to his own personality, a hodge-podge pic- 
ture will result. 

Our advice to the young man is this: The next 
time you prepare for an interview go to a quiet 
place and concentrate on the subject you desire to 
present. Study it thoroughly. Convince yourself 
that you know more about it than the man does 
with whom you are to talk. Dwell on the fact that 
by explaining it you are going to be of service. Say 
to yourself over and over again: “This will benefit 
many, therefore, it is of vastly greater consequence 
than one person—myself.” Saturate your mind 
with the message you plan to deliver so that there 
will not be space for a thought about yourself. 


t t t 


‘THE worst case of mental suffering caused by 
self-consciousness that I ever witnessed was at 
a banquet. A newspaper publisher, nationally 
known for his ability and success, was on the pro- 
gram for a speech. He began playing with the 
silverware while the governor was delivering a 
lengthy and tiresome address. By the time the 
mayor had talked twenty or thirty minutes, with- 
out saying anything interesting, the publisher was 
in misery. Beads of perspiration covered his fore- 
head. He was picking up and laying down the 
spoons that were left for late courses. He was 





taking a drink of water about every two seconds 
and in his eyes was an expression of fear that | 
have seen equalled only once and that was a few 
moments before a doomed man met his executioner. 
Turning to a woman who sat between us, his voice 
cracked by excitement, he said: “I will have to 
scream and throw this silverware across the room 
unless the mayor finishes soon and I can get relief 
from this suspense.” 


When finally he was introduced he was barely 
able to stand long enough to mutter that as the 
evening was late and other speakers were to be 
heard he would like to be excused. 


The thoughts that he could have given the 
banqueters were worth more than all the irrelevant 
statements made by the governor, the mayor and 
the other speakers. But because he was nervous 
before a crowd he permitted himself to believe that 
he would fail, if he attempted to deliver his message. 

Many persons permit nervousness, or a touch of 
fear, to cheat them of capitalizing real opportunities. 
This is a serious mistake, for it is natural to be 
nervous or afraid before an important undertaking. 


? ? ? 


AMES J. CORBETT told me that he never 

climbed through the ropes for a real fight that his 
knees did not shake. His splendid record proves that 
hedid not understand cowardice but he wasnervous 
Frank Kramer, who held the world’s championship 
among bicycle riders year after year while babie: 
were growing to maturity, told me that he alway: 
trembled while waiting for the pistol shot to start 
a big race. Yet he was considered by many expert: 
as the greatest of athletes. Raymond Hitchcock 
admitted that a call for a curtain speech made 
him nervous, yet he was a past master when he 
responded. Many famous singers have described 
to me their nervousness just prior to the raising of 
the curtain. 

The swimmer, dreading the shock of cold water, 
shivers as he hesitates to make the plunge. After 
he has made his dive he feels only exhilaration. 

The self-conscious person generally forgets his 
dreads once he has mustered courage to tackle the 
problem that he is facing. 
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Character Training in Education 


HE head of the English department of a large high school in a Pacific Coast city was recently a 
dinner guest at a men’s club in that city. While being introduced informally to various members 
of the club, one of them, by way of making conversation, asked him in what line of work he was 
engaged. With mock embarrassment born of a rare sense of humor, the teacher made known his calling. 
The club member, a successful merchant, thinking to put him at his ease, said in the most reassuring 


manner: 


“Well, somebody has to do the teaching!” 
The situation was saved, needless to say, by the scholar’s sense of humor. 


BUI the incident illustrates a rather general attitude of mind on the entire subject of education. 


‘Somebody has to do the teaching,” expresses it in about the fewest number of words. 


Despite the 


tremendous advances that have been made in the technique of teaching and in the qualifications required 
of teachers, the belief still persists that there is truth in that cynical and outworn saying that “Those 


who can do, and those who can’t teach.” 


As though teaching (in more than one respect the noblest of 


the professions today) were an occupation fit only for incompetents and imbeciles. 


long as ideas like this are held by any considerable portion of the voting public, just so long will 
parents of discernment and wisdom want to send their children to private schools if they can afford it. 





Boys’ Schools 


MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
mm universities. Near Stanford 
University. 
C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA "33" 


OF PALO A distinctive school of high standards, with 
ALTO best modern equipment. In Santa Clara Valley, 
famous for sunshine and almost perfect climate. 
28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford University. 
Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine athletic field. 
Experienced faculty and classes limited to 10 cadets insure 
thorough scholastic work. West Point system of military 
training. Careful social training. For catalog ad 
Adjutant, Mayfield, California 











SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY | 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
. Univ. of California’s highest scholastic 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water 
ae all year. Summer session, July 1-Sept 
Catalogue. Address 
COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 








West Coast Military , Academy 
of The school for young boys.) 
ALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Homelike, am discipline. Smal} classes. Exceptional faculty 
of instructors and physical directors. Gymnasium. Booklets 








TT present unequivocally the advan- 
tages of private schools is inevitably 


to draw comparisons, apt in the present 
instance to be even more than usually 
odious. The fact remains, however, that 
with the public schools overcrowded, 
and with the social and economic value of 
public school teachers generally under- 
estimated (to judge by the salaries offered 
them), the opportunities for students to 


gain anything from such schooling except | 


“book-learning” are not so great as they 
ought to be. 


Tt complexity of modern life calls for | 
a system of education cut to fit. 


Time was when the home contributed 
one of the most essential elements in the 





education of a young person—training | 


in character and manners. But under the 
pressure of our modern high-tension 
mode of living the home and its influence 
are being crowded to the wall, and the 
disastrous effects of the lack of that all- 


important training which it once pro- | 


vided are daily becoming more apparent. 

With increasing regularity we are 
shocked to discover that the products of 
our schools often are little better than 
common bandits, with a certain false sur- 
face polish to be sure, but with almost no 
regard for the rights of other people. 





Boys’ Schools 








LIFORNIA 


PREPARATQRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
NON MILILARY 
Formerly Pasadena Military Academy 
Thorough preparation for Eastern and 
estern Universities 

Undenominational. Under Christian Influences. Modern 
Conveniences and Equipment. Careful Supervision. Full 
program of Sports. splendid Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. For illustrated catalog address 








C. M. Woop R. D. 2, Box 81-S Pasadena, Cal. 








THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR Boys San Rafael 


California 
A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty o 
University men, offering the traditions and standards of tht 
best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate o! 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
year round. Spring term opens January 5th. For catalo: 
address: 

James W. Williams, Headmaster, 

Box 6-A, San Rafael, California 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest seasel in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 
logue on request. Interesting monthly boys’ magasine 
sent for the asking. 














PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 mo. in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swimming. 


| Homelike atmosphere with discipline. Summer term and camp. 





| Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-S 


Palo Alto, Cal 
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school nor at home have they been taught the importance of self-restraint. Often their first real lesson in the 
of this’ quality,is learned at the hands of the police or the courts—in many cases too late to do them any good. 


juvenile crime aspect of the matter, serious as it is, is but one phase of a much larger problem. Continued 


failure of our educational system to provide character training will result in an even more distressing scarcity than 


exists at present of capable leaders in public affairs—local, national and international. 


This is plainly foreseen by such 


clear-visioned prophets of the age as H. G. Wells and others. Still we remain slow to realize that the solutions of some 
of the gravest problems that confront us depend upon our adopting methods of education which will mzet and cope 


with conditions as they are. 


Girls’ Schools 


ma v 
Miss School 
Jor Girls 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST ) 


KNOWLTCN-PLESS 
Pipe Organ School for Motion Pictures 


Theater experience. Registry 
431 Harvard North, Seattle, Wash. 


Special Schools 


Mayflower Tapestry Club 


The ladies of this club, founded August 20, 1920 for the 
purpose of reviving interest in classical needlework of the 18th 
century, meet each Thursday. The junior members of this 
club meet each Friday at the founder’s residence. Mrs. 
Thomas Churchill, 132 25th Avenue, near Sea Cliff; phone 
Pacific 4191. Classes $2.00 per month. Private lessons if 
desired, assisted by Mademoiselle Josephine Enizau, graduate 
of French convent, in needlepoint and family crests. Studio 
open to the public every day except Monday. We make our 
own patterns, also fine selection of imported tapestries from 
Europe. All materials for Tapestry making for sale. 
































Cumnork 
Srhool 


for Girls 
Los Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in : 
Class “A.” Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 
: 5353 West Third Street 














how close and frequent personal con- 
tacts necessary to inculcate manners 


and character are out of the question 
when there is too great a disproportion 
between the number of students and the 
number of teachers; and no teacher, how- 
ever devoted and conscientious, can be 
expected to put into the work that vital 
extra measure of inspiration and enthu- 
siasm that goes with real teaching, when 
forced at the same time to be preoccupied 
with worry over petty economies. It is 
not out of place to remark here that many 
young men and women of ability and 
education who would make ideal teachers, 
and who would like to enter the teaching 
profession (or remain in it, being already 
in), are constantly lured away by the 
more attractive rewards in other fields. 


Wr people are willing to put the 
emphasis (that is to say the 


money) where it belongs in education, 
when they are willing to give more con- 
sideration to public school teachers than 
to the contractor-politicians whose only 
interest is to see that the school buildings 
are lavishly equipped with much nickel- 
plated and marble plumbing and other 
frills—in that day there will be less need 
than at present of private schools. But 
the time is yet far off. Human nature 
changes slowly, and the inertia of the 
public is great. In the meantime, private 
schools will continue to be sought out 
by parents who want the best for their 
children, and who want their children 
to give the world the best that is in them. 

Comparisons are odious, as freely 
stated at the outset. But nothing is 
ever gained by evading issues; and cer- 
tainly there is much to lose when the 
issue is the proper education of the future 
citizens of this great country of ours, to 
which the entire world is so eagerly and 
hopefully looking for leadership.—n. nH. Pp. 





Girls’ res 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. Opening of second 
term February 1, 1926. For Illustrated Book of Information, 
address The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, Eviscopel. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Accredited, 45 years, $400.00, 
$700.00, $750.00. Music extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. 
Apply to Bishop A. W. Moulton. 








THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For Girls 
Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses— 
2 year post-graduate wank vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings on fifty-acre estate at Glendora, in San 
Gabriel Valley. 34th year. Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 








THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College ratory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal schoo! in an ~- a Junior =“ ~~ 
Preparatory; separate school for younger giris. usI6, 5 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
opens Sept. 30. Write for Catalog D. 

333 3. Westmoreland Ave.. Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 








The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
**A progressive school for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 











A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
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How Often Do You Buy A War ‘Tax? 


ACH time you buy a motor car 
you pay for five things in which 
you never can take a ride. 


These are: war tax—freight charge— 
factory’s profit—dealer’s profit— 
ys p p 

salesman’s. commission. 


Once every five years or more is often 
enough to afford yourself the luxury 
of such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six ex- 
pect, on the average, to keep their 
cars more than five years, spending 


the minimum in war tax and other 
outside charges. 


Packard encourages its owners in 
keeping their cars, through retaining 
the beauty of Packard lines and in 
announcing no yearly models. It is 
now more than ten years since 
Packard offered yearly models. 


The most recent evidence of Packard’s 
interest in its owners is the chassis 
lubricator and motor oil rectifier, 
found only in Packard cars. Together 
they double the life of the car. 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan is illustrated—$2585 at Detroit. Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and 


dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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The room-boy murdered hope with one 
shake of his clipped black head and 
“No take. 


No see™ 


three negatives: 


No know. 


An Entertaining Story 
of Social Life in Hawati— 


Dancing 


Shoes 


By Helen Duncan Queen 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


T was the evening of the thirtieth of 

December that’ young Harmon Ca- 

ruthers was rowed out from the 

Mahukona boat landing to the Inter- 
Island steamer Mauna Kea, which looked, 
as she rolled about on the black water, 
like a blazing, belated and very drunken 
Christmas pudding. 

He made a jump for her plunging boat 
stairs, bumped himself and his suit-case 
up them to her deck, steadying himself 
against her rail. The boat which had 
brought him out came creaking up to its 
davits. The engines took up their steady 
thud and swung the steamer out into the 
chop of the Hawaii channel. 

Harmon continued to stand beside the 
rail. He did not look behind him, where 
the island of Hawaii, as indicated by the 
Mahukona light, was receding into dark- 
ness. His eyes were fixed on the squally 
horizon ahead, in the direction in which 
lay the island of Oahu. 

On Oahu, he told himself, combining 
the methods of First Lessons in Geogra- 
phy with those of the House That Jack 
Built, was situated sprawling Honolulu. 
Within Honolulu lay the residence dis- 
trict known as Manoa Valley. On one of 
the slopes of Manoa Valley stood a cer- 
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tain white-pillared, green- 
shuttered house, and in 
this thrice-fortunate and 
distinguished dwelling 
lived Marjorie Wilshire herself. 
Whenever he thought of Marjorie Wil- 
shire there sprang into his mind a series 
of pictures as glowing and distinct as 
canvases hung upon the gray walls of a 
gallery. Sargeant had never immortal- 
Sal a neck and shoulders so beautiful as 
those of the study listed in his mental 
catalog as: “Miss Wilshire at the Ball.” 
Sorolla had never depicted, against the 
yellow sands and yellow sails of the 
Spanish coast, lines of such spirited and 
youthful grace as those of: “Miss Wil- 
shire Surfing at Waikiki.” Frieseke at 
his sunniest could not compete with the 
summer glow on flushed cheeks, blue 
eyes, and shining hair of: “Miss Wilshire 
Motoring on the Pali Road.” 


NE advantage of these mental galleries 
is their extreme portability. Harmon 
Caruthers took his to his narrow berth 
with him. He meant to gloat over it un- 
til he should fall asleep. He had done 
that on many nights during the eight 
months that had elapsed since his last 
trip to Honolulu, his last sight of her. 
But tonight disillusionment came into 
his narrow stateroom door, along with 
the spray. Marjorie Wilshire was, he 









told himself, a beautiful and féted girl, 
the daughter of an unthinkably rich man. 
William Wilshire stood on the pinnacle 
of that dazzling edifice called the sugar 
business, of which the foundations were 
the green cane-fields spread like a girdle 
round each of the four islands of the 
group. There was about the difference 
in standing between William Wilshire, 
director and part owner of many planta- 
tions, president of the largest of the sugar 
factors company, treasurer of the steam- 
ship line, and between Harmon Ca- 
ruthers, lately made assistant manager of 
Mahukona plantation, the smallest, 
youngest, least important of the Wil- 
shire interests, as gi would be between 
the president of a railroad and a con- 
ductor on one of wl trains. 

He had been mad to let himself think 
that a smile or two from Marjorie, a cor- 
dial handshake from old Wilshire were in 
any way encouraging. Why, he realized 
that Honolulu was far too limited a back- 
ground for Marjorie’s beauty, Marjorie’s 
charm. Imagine suggesting to her that 
she should abandon it, comparatively 
metropolitan as it was, for the isolation, 
the remoteness, of the assistant man- 
ager’s single-walled bungalow at Mahu- 
kona! He was groaning over the futility 
of his dreams when he fell asleep. 

They came to dock at seven in the 
morning. Honolulu, looking out a little 
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coyly from under her palms and monkey- 
pods and algerobas, came spreading down 
to the shore-line to greet them. Behind 
her stood up the amazing peaks of the 
Koolau range, the nearer rises of Round 
Top and Tantalus. In the early light it 
was lovely—almost as lovely, Caruthers 
told himself, as Marjorie Wilshire’s sur- 
roundings should be. 

An Hawaiian boy picked up his big 
suitcase. Harmon followed it with con- 
cern.. Did not his dress clothes, un- 
donned for the past eight months, lie 
folded together within it? Arrived at 
the Young Hotel he followed 


Dancing Shoes: 





own voice was unnaturally thick. But 
the Japanese maid took no notice of 
that. Perhaps all the young men who 
asked for Miss Wilshire spoke in unna- 
tural voices. 

“She sto Her announcement was 
as calm as tiie. “eal 

There followed silence, broken by the 
sound as of some one running lightly 
down a flight of stairs. Then sounded a 
new voice, animated and clear. 

“Hello! This is Marjorie Wilshire.” 

“Miss Wilshire! Harmon Caruthers 
speaking.” His present tone was one 


” 


Helen Duncan Queen 
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cordially, “that you should have hap- 

ened into town just now.” (Happened! 

less the darling’s heart, he had worked 
over-time and lied like a trooper to make 
this trip at this especial moment!) “Now 
Ms can join the party my cousin Sallie 

arkham is making up for the Country 
Club tonight. Bob, her husband, was 
summoned by cable to a conference in 
San Francisco, and left by the Wednes- 
day boat, so she’s a man short. She’s 
this minute sitting on the lanai bewailing 
the shortage of eligible males. Will you 
hold the line till I call her to speak to 





rou?” 
hold the 





it again, into the elevator, 
into his room. The clothes 
were on their hangers in the 
closet, his studs and white 
ties neatly disposed in the 
dresser drawer, before he 
turned to the telephone. 


ITH his fingers already 

on its revolving disc he 
paused. It was early yet, 
hardly half-past seven. Miss 
Wilshire probably still slept. 
(Sternly he denied to his 
gallery and himself so much 
as a glimpse of the incom- 
parable masterpiece which 
would be entitled: “Miss 
Wilshire Sleeping”.) It would 
be hours yet before he could 
call her up. 

He had written many weeks 
before for table reservations 
for the New Year’s Eve 
doings at both the Moana 
Hotel and the Country Club. 
The tickets were in his pocket 
now, he’d collected them at 
the office on his way up. Was 
there anything else he could 
do? 

Well, breakfast, he sup- 

posed. And afterward, by 
mi he’d go down to the 
ron Works and see about 
the new engine parts. The 
cold steel of them would 
afford a piquant contrast to 
his emotions. 

Harmon Caruthers, before 
he became the hard-working 
assistant manager of Mahu- 
kona Plantation, had been a 
hard-working and competent 





The Magic Isle 


By Belle Sheridan Ballard 


In a distant southern ocean, ’neath the mountains 


of the moon, 


Lies a gleaming phantom island, circling round a 


blue lagoon, 


Mortal ship has ne’er approached it, nor has 


mortal touched its sand; 


Isle of dreams and dawn and twilight, ’tis the 


gate of fairyland. 


There the mountains lift their shoulders, clad in 


purple, rose and gray, 


With the sunset rays of cloudland touching them 


in elfin play; 


While the forest, dim beneath them, drinks the 


color of their heights, 


And distills it into fragrance through the starlit 


tropic nights. 


There the pure white sands are shining with the 


glint of dust of gold, 


And the dancing wavelets sparkle with the touch 


of breezes bold 


As they curl with flower softness on the mystic 


island’s shore, 


Whisp’ring tales of unguessed wonders from the 


ocean’s tranquil floor. 


ga ig | line for 
hours,” Caruthers assured 


her with fervor, “if you’ll let 
me tell you first that I am 
going to consider it was really 
you who invited me to this 
party—and that I appre- 
clate—” 

“Speaking of apprecia- 
tion,” said Miss Wilshire, 
laughing, “I am _ reminded 
that I have not yet told you 
how lovely your Christmas 
flowers were. I'll call Sallie 
ae She’s coming. Good- 

y- 


CARUTHERS sought to 
inject a little decent re- 
straint into his acceptance 
of Mrs. Markham’s invita- 
tion. He tried to keep from 
verging on the pathetic in 
expressing his gratitude for 
her promise that the Wil- 
shire car would stop for him 
at nine. He struggled to 
prune exuberance from his 
promise to see that Sallie’s 
and Marjorie’s aunt and 
uncle, out from the East, 
and staying at the Young, 
who were to join the coun- 
try clubbers some time dur- 
ing the evening, should get 
safely back to the hotel 
when the festivities were 
ended. 

To relieve his surcharged 
feelings he made a rapid 
round of the florists. He 
ordered a box of flowers sent 
out to Mrs. Markham, and 
for Marjorie three separate 
corsage bouquets from three 











engineer. It is to be sup- 








posed, therefore, that he took 

an intelligent interest in the selection of 
his engine parts. But he was so far from 
being absorbed in them that he gazed 
almost constantly at his wrist-watch. 
When its hands stood at ten, he broke 
off in the middle of an order and sought 
out a telephone booth as a devotee might 
seek out a shrine. 

His four whirls of the numbered circle 
may have been a little roulettish in effect. 
But it is the spirit behind an act that 
makes it devotional. 

To his ear there came the rhythmic 
clicking that indicated a ringing bell. It 
ceased. There came a voice, a Japanese 
voice. 

“Mr. Wilshire’s house,” it announced 
calmly. 


“Miss Wilshire, she stop?” Harmon’s 





which his own mother—an estimable, 
plump matron residing in Cleveland, 
Ohio—could not possibly have recognized. 

“Oh!” Miss Wilshire put what sounded 
like actual pleasure into her monosyllable. 

“I’m just over from Mahukona on the 
boat this morning, Miss Wilshire,” Har- 
mon was going on somehow. “And I 
wondered, I—I hoped—I’ve rounded 
up tickets for all the doings I can hear of 
this evening. Of course, suppose 
you're booked up absolutely full—but 
I thought there might be just a bare 
chance—” 

He came to a perspiring pause. The 
entire body of the English language 
eluded him. Try as he would, he couldn’t 
make a sentence out of it. 

“How nice,” said Marjorie Wilshire 








separate establishments. His 
shopping was completed only when a 
large, affluent-looking box of chocolates 
and four of what he was deceitfully as- 
sured were the latest novels were on their 
way to the Wilshire domicile. 

By the time the last parcel was dis- 
patched by special messenger the lunch- 
eon hour was approaching. Caruthers 
turned back to the Young. In his room, 
he took out from the closet the hangers 
bearing his dress clothes and surveyed 
those garments critically. The creases 
from their overnight packing had all but 
disappeared. But they must be perfect 
for this evening. He rang for a boy and 
sent them down for special pressing. 

When he removed the cover from their 
box, his white ties were revealed, fresh 
and uncreased. But the shape—were 
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they wearing them, perhaps, a trifle 
broader? He must drop in at the haber- 
dashers after luncheon. 
laundry bands that fettered a dress shirt, 
inserted the studs carefully, and spread 
it upon the bed. Beside it he laid his 
socks. His preparations, save. for the 
possible purchase of the ties, were com- 
plete. He descended to the dining-room 
with an easy mind. 

The afternoon was distinctly a drag. 
He visited his broker and discussed vari- 
ous sugar stocks. He looked up several 
of the men he knew in their offices. In 
this and the other office, and from this 
and the other hiding-place he was offered 
potions of the native liquor known as 

kolehao. In the good old days, Har- 
man had been told, it had been a dis- 
tinctly drinkable compound, distilled 
from the roots of the ti plant. In these 


The hand of Ellery’s wife fastened firmly on his pongee coat. 





Dancing Shoes: 


He broke the ° 





prohibition times it might be derived 
from anything, from spoiled bananas to 
refuse rice, and its eficacy was such as to 
blind the consumer. By the time four 
o’clock arrived and Harmon’s business 
calls were necessarily ended, he felt that 
his ingenuity at making excuses was ex- 
hausted. He had come down to plain 
statements that he was sort of clinging 
to the wagon now, and that he had a 
rather special date for tonight. 


INNER he ate with an acquaintance 

at the University Club, and by half 
past seven he was splashing in a hot tub, 
and shaving his protesting face for the 
second time that day. 

It was not until his socks were gartered 
to shining smoothness and his dress 
trousers on that he made an agonizing 
discovery. 


g 


~ 








‘‘Now!"’ said she triumphantly 
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His shoes were missing! : 

For a moment he knew hope. The 
room-boy had, perhaps, in a moment of 
unbelievable interest, taken them out to 
polish them. He rang for him. But the 
room-boy, answering his frantic bell with 
Oriental deliberation, murdered hope 
with one shake of his clipped black head 
and with three negatives. 

“No take. No know. No see.” 

“Get out,” hissed Harmon, pushing 
him toward the door. “Get out, you ape, 
and let me think.” 

He thought. He sat down upon the 
couch to do it, and sunk his head between 
his hands in the best stage attitude. He 
must concentrate his mind. 

His shoes. His dress shoes. His black 
dancing pumps. He could see the box 
in which he kept them, could see the very 

(Continued on page go) 
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COURTESY HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


The big thrill in surf-board riding —catching the breaker that is to bear you speeding toward the distant beach 


Rough Riders of the Surf 


As Exciting as Baseball and More Royal and Ancient than 
Golf is the Universal Pastime of Hawaii—Surfing 


MID-FEBKUARY afternoon, 
warm, sunny, glorious. Bluest of 
biue skies; sea of jade and topaz; 
white beach flooded with sun- 
light. Throngs of bathers in the water and 
on the sand; spectators in summery frocks 
and sport clothes up on the lanai of the 
Outrigger Club, under the arbor at the 
Moana and dotted along the little pier 
which reaches out from the palm court 
two hundred yards or more into the sea. 
Altogether a typical afternoon at the 
height of Honolulu’s winter season. 

While bathers and spectators alike on 
the beach and on the club Janais are 
languid, indolent, steeped in the mellow 
warmth of the tropic winter sun, the 
little group in the pavilion at the end of 
the pier is a lively one. The cause of this 
animation, of the excited pointing to sea- 
ward, of the occasional bursts of laughter 
and exclamations, is to be seen in the surf 
a hundred yards or so out from the pier. 
There, where the long swells roll in from 
the broad reaches of the south Pacific, 
strike the shallow reef, raise their crests 
skyward and break in a crashing smother 
of foam, there, in glorious, fearless free- 
dom the surf-riders, rough riders of 
Waikiki’s waves, do their stuff. 

It is an interesting thing to watch, this 
spectacular riding before the foaming 
crest of a breaker; riding not for a few 
vards, but for hundreds of yards, thanks to 
Waikiki’s level floor and the long-running 
surf which it encourages. It is infinitely 
more interesting to do than to watch, 
however, and for that reason nearly 
every able-bodied citizen of the Islands 
and almost every visitor, attempts it at 
some time and in some form or other. 
Even though, of all those who try, only a 
few attain skill or even the ability to ride 





By Harold H. Yost 


the smaller breakers on a board, there is 
always solace for the less gifted in out- 
rigger canoe surfing, for with a skilful 
pilot in the stern-sheets any bunch of 
landlubbers can operate one of these 
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It's easy—when you know how! 


clumsily graceful craft and get all the, 
thrill of that breath-taking shoreward’ 
rush through the water. 

As with other things, learning the how 
of surfing is half the fun of the game. 





The first introduction to surfing is 

usually something of a surprise, par- 

ticularly when one tries to lift his 

board, for the average surf-board is 
about nine feet long and weighs close to 
a hundred pounds. The general shape may 
be seen in the illustrations; the material is 
usually redwood, surfaced carefully and 
varnished to prevent undue absorption of 
water and resultant water-logging. 

Lesson number one with the surf- 
board is getting it to the water. You can 
do this by dragging it over the sand, or 
by grasping it with both arms round the 
middle and staggering along until one 
end sags and must be dropped. To handle 
a board in either of the ways above de- 
scribed is, however, to stamp yourself as 
a very “malihini,” a tenderfoot in Ha- 
wail. The correct way, which enables 
even a woman to handle it fairly easily, 
is to get it on one edge across the shoul- 
der, the hand and arm on that side sup- 
porting and steadying it. 

Todo this you stand the board upright 
on its square end, bend forward until the 
shoulder touches the edge of the board, 
then reach forward, grasp the far edge 
and straighten up. If your shoulder hits 
the board at about the center of balance, 
it will come up readily. 

Once afloat, a surf-board looks tame 
and easy to mount. It is neither. The 
novice generally seizes the board with 
both hands and flings himself on it much 
as if he were mounting a horse. If he 
does this, he either rolls off the far side, 
or else he finds that one end of the board 
dips under water. Either his feet float 
about aimlessly, or else he must raise his 
head and shoulders to keep his face above 
water; in which latter case the board 
simply dips further and he finally has to 
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jump off. In due time, either by experi- 

ment or under instruction, he learns where 
to grasp the board and how to roll on to 
it so as to lie evenly along it. 


T= position in which you lie ona surf- 
board to propel it is face downward, feet 
just trailing over the end of the board, 
arms outstretched so that the hands may 
be used as paddles. Handled by a strong 
and skilful paddler, a surf-board can be 
made to slide through the water at good 
sp reed; I in fact it looks very simple. But 
it isn’t. After a while you learn to judge 
by where your feet are and by the “feel” of 
the board under you, whether you are in the 
correct position on it. But then comes the 
paddling, and that’ s another job! About 
twenty good vigorous strokes and you 
discover new muscles in the back of your 
neck. They hurt. Ten more strokes and 
your head flops forward for a rest. Pretty 
soon you're sure it can’t be done. It can, 
though, and it is; by gradual breaking 
in of those muscles, and by learning to 
rest through varying your stroke. 

Still, even then, you’re really only at the 
beginning. The hard part is learning to 
ride ’em, the b7g ones, and especially to 
ride standing upright on the board—as 
one must ride in order to be anybody at 
Waikiki. 

You learn, if you’re wise, in the shallow 
water near shore, when waves happen to 
be breaking that far in, or in the ‘““Mali- 
hini surf” out by the abandoned diving 
stand in front of the Outrigger Canoe 
Club. The waves break quite gently 
there, without the terrific impact and. the 
crash and roar of the “big surf.” You 
begin by standing in breast-deep water, 
facing shoreward, the board pushed be- 
hind you. Your place should be where 
waves are actually breaking, for the pro- 
pelling strength of a wave ts right at the 
break. Over your shoulder you watch 
the swells until one higher than the rest 
comes, rises and starts to curl over in the 
break. Then you snap the board forward, 
grasp it with both hands as it comes, roll 


Rough Riders of the Surf: 





on and start paddling like mad. If you’ve 
landed squarely, and either have enough 
forward momentum or gain it by pad- 
dling, you’re off! The wave apparently 
seizes the board from behind and thrusts 
it forward ina mad rush through the water. 


It can be done! 


The first ride is likely to be a short one; 
steersmanship is usually forgotten in the 
excitement and the board soon sloughs 
round broadside on to the wave. But 
while it lasts it’s what the rising genera- 
tion terms a thrill—a kick—a wow! 
You’re sure you must be making at least 
sixty miles an hour. The water flies at you 
and past you, slapping and whirring under 
your board like the rush and race under 
the prow of a speed boat. Youdose the 
wave and hurry back to get another, ting- 
ling all over and thrilling with the joy and 
excitement of it. Pretty soon you are 

catching them regularly and steering be- 
fore them e: isily, always retaining the 
prone position. Still, that is tame, utterly 
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so. You raise yourself on your armg, and 
get away with it. Then you try sitting 
up, and after a spill or two you get away 
with that. And you go back to the beach 
exhausted, but unaware of the fact until 
you're there and have to pull the board 
out of the water. 

When you’ve mastered the small ones 
you’re ready to tackle the big time stuff. 
A paddle of a hundred yards or so from 
the small surf takes you out into the “‘ca- 
noe surf,’ out beyond the pier. There 
you pull yourself up and sit straddling 
your board. All round are other surfers 
on boards, and further out to seaward, 
out at “first break,”’ some canoes and per- 
haps a board or two. The long swells roll 
in and pass under you, to break further 
inshore. Finally a swell comes which is 
higher than the others. Somebody bawls 
“Let’s go!” Behind you the canoeists, 
yelling like wild Indians, are digging their 
paddles into the water. As the mounting 
swell rises, you flop flat on that board 
and paddle with every ounce of strength 
you have. In a moment the rear end of 
your board begins to lift. Up it goes 
until you are looking straight jon into 
the water ahead of you. There, if it is 
your first try, you’re likely to lose your 
nerve, slip off the board, and drop back. 
But if you keep paddling there is a sudden 
crash and a roar, the whole ocean seems 
to tumble about you in a smother of foam- 
ing water, and suddenly you are shooting 
forward with a rush of wind and spray in 
your face and the feel of exhilarating 
speed in your every fiber. 


HEN you get your practice, take your 

tumbles, gain skill and courage, and at 
last you learn to leap upright on your 
board as it takes that slip down the front 
of the wave, and to ride gloriously shore- 
ward past the watching group on the pier, 
past outbound canoe-loads, and—best of 
all—past your fellow surf-boarders, vet- 
eran and novice alike. Then at last you 
are “one of the boys,” entitled to exchange 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The outrigger canoe furnishes thrills without hard work or danger. The pilot has to “know his stuff,” however, 


or trouble will be encountered 
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WILLIAMS PHOTO 


A glimpse of Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, with Diamond Head rising majestically in the background 


The Isles of Wonder 


Come With Us to the Dream Country at the End of the 
Rainbow in the Land of Heart's Desire 


FTEN, at the close of hazy 

days, who has not entertained 

idle dreams of lazy evenings 

on the shores of those islands 
that lie beyond the sunset at the end of 
the rainbow? While gazing westward 
from the shores of the Pacific, who is there 
that has not longed to follow the twilight 
beyond the edge, to the bays and beaches 
of the land of sunset dreams? Who is 
of imagination so tepid that, while watch- 
ing the ships pass out to sea and be- 
come tiny specks on the horizon, he has 
not longed for an unexpected gate in the 
wall to open and let a dreamer through 
to reality? 

Though much has been read and sung 
about the Hawaiian Islands, no imagina- 
tion is so vivid that this paradise can be 
visualized before one really beholds it. 

If California is the land of sunshine and 
flowers, China the land of odors, Aus- 
tralia the land of contrasts, Italy the land 
of song, Argentine the land of tomorrow, 
Hawaii is surely the land of wonder! 
From the time the ghostlike outlines of 


By Roxana M. Adams 


Maui and Molokai appear in the phan- 
tom light before the dawn, upon entering 
the harbor, until souls are wrung with 
regret and sadness as the plaintive 
strains of Aloha are played by the Royal 
Hawaiian Band upon departure, one is 
continually enthralled with the exquisite 
beauty which constantly surrounds him 
in these charmed islands. 

Americans have always been a west- 
ward-going people. Perhaps that is one 
reason why the days at sea pass quickly 
and satisfy a certain craving for pushing 
on into the sunset. How thrilling and 
satisfying it is to stand at the prow of one 
of the great Pacific liners and dream as 
the ship plows her way steadily on 
toward the realm of anticipation! 

Fascinating is land, always, but espet 
cially enticing is it after six days at sea. 
One is entranced, completely, by the won- 
drous beauty of the a vaiian hillsides as 


first seen in the half-light which pre- 

cedes the dawn on that final morning 

of the voyage. How fairy-like and 

mysticthey seem! One almost expects 
to see fairy castles nestled in among those 
slopes, wraithlike and evanescent in the 
haze of the lambent, ephemeral early light. 
As daylight slowly approaches, the out- 
lines become clearer and the hillsides in all 
their flamboyant beauty appear. The sun 
ascends slowly, majestically from behind 
Diamond Head. At first the little edges 
of the billowy clouds are ruffled with 
rose. Then suddenly the whole sky is 
aglow and startlingly beautiful with the 
full glory of the sunrise. 

Every one has heard of the customary 
ceremony of welcome in Honolulu. How- 
ever, none except those who have experi- 
enced it can know its actual charm. The 
stirring Hawaiian music, the crowd of 
eager, upturned, welcoming faces, the 
colorful /eis exuding the fragrance of 
sweet ginger and carnation, are never- 
to-be-forgotten memories. Surely no- 
where else in all the world is home-coming 
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The 
made so tender and sweet. Hearts beat 
high and tears are near the surface. 

If you have admired Naples rising 
from the indigo waters of the Mediter- 
ranean to her vine-clad majestic hills, 
you will thrill over Honolulu climbing 
jazily from the sapphire beaches to the 
hills and into the valleys behind the city— 
sprawling, dreamy, lazy, alluring. 

Nowhere else in the whole world can 
be seen the lovely coloring that is found 
on these rolling expanses. There is every 
shade of green, from the delicate tints of 
the pineapple fields to the darker olive 
shades of trees. This land abounds in 
beauty and color. No matter where one 
looks, and no matter how many times one 
looks, a vista alluringly beautiful appeals 
to the senses. Even the 
soil fames out in brick red 











Isles of Wonder: 


in all shades of red and russet—inter- 
spersed with the green of the rain-flower, 
that it will form an indelible impression 
on your mind, effacing all memories of 
other canons and gorges. You are 
startled by the beauty of it, by the bril- 
liancy of its coloring and its fantastic 
formations. 


MAGINE the crests of the Ten Peaks 

near Lake Louise in the Canadian 
Rockies, with the generous valleys of 
the Tyrol sloping gently from them, and 
you will approximate the beauty of the 
valleys and mountains along the drive to 
Waimea. The lonely rain-flower blooms 
along the winding roads. The guide 
carefully cautions you against picking 
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command that fills the soul when -you 
gaze reverently at Haleakala in the early 
morning as the great extinct volcano 
rears its head, thousands of feet above, 
from out the banks of tinted clouds which 
lovingly cover its base. 

It is worth a whole trip to Hawaii to 
see just one sunrise on East Maui. There 
you experience the kind of beauty that 
penetrates and hurts. You behold im- 
mense, billowy clouds, superb in their 
coloring, shrouding the hilltops. Great 
banks of them, gorgeously tinted and 
shaded, silently prepare for the sunrise, 
and you feel that surely the pearly gates 
are about to open, that the very portals 
of Paradise are before you. You bow 
your head in reverence. 

Recall the glory of the 
sunset in the Valley of 








and adds great splotches 
of vivid color where un- 
cultivated patches lie bare 
between the pine fields. 
Cocoanut trees stand like 
sentinels, in the gentle 
breezes which fan them 


constantly. Gorgeously 
colored flowers flirt con- 
tinuously in the trade 


winds and the Konas that 
blow over Honolulu. 

If you have wondered 
at the grandeur of Gib- 
raltar, the stern guard of 
the Mediterranean, you 
marvel at the magnificence 
of Diamond Head, the 
imposing guardian of the 
Pacific. While gazing at 
this large volcanic moun- 
tain, you realize that there 
is the military base which 
protects America, from 
\laska to the Canal Zone. 
\ sense of insignificance 
and futility sweeps over 
the mere human beholder. 








“Tn such a night— 


Moon- Dawn 


By Aldis Dunbar 


Night is the time for resting and for sleeping, 
To those no longer young. 

To Thrill-of-Youth, night is a tryst for keeping 
With songs as yet unsung. 


Lure is in every garden’s shadowy sweetness. 
Across the hills; one gleam 

To Heart-of-Youth holds promise of completeness 
For day’s unshapen dream. 


” 


Youth, tremulous, eager, leaning 
Toward breath of mignonette 

Is shaken by words, alive with inner meaning, 
That Age—sleeps to forget! 


the Moon, with the long 
slanting shadows of the 
trees and flowers on the 
hillsides; or a sunset on 
the central plains of Colo- 
rado, with the expanse of 
the range silhouetted in 
the foreground. If you 
have seen the sun leave 
the world of things-as- 
they-are in the New 
Hampshire hills, you know 
the New England sunsets. 

Who could forget the 
skyline of New York at 
sunset? Have you seen 
the sun sink in a great 
golden ball on the plains 
of-Winnipeg? Cr could you 
ever forget the unsur- 
passed ceremony of the 
passing of day as seen from 
the Golden Gate? Have 
you. seen the opalescent 
color on the hills in the 
Santa Clara valley after 
the sun has dipped the 
horizon? 














Have you ever had 
the privilege of riding 
through the Big Thompson Cajon en 
route to Estes Park in Colorado? Do 
you recall that canon with its high, chiseled 
walls rising almost at right angles from 
the road, and the turbulent river? Can 
you remember the thrill of your first ride 
up Lookout Mountain? Can you have 
forgotten the winding of the great Pike’s 
Peak road? Does your heart. still 
quicken with admiration at the remem- 
bered beauty of the Santa Cruz highway? 
Have you driven the San Juan grade on 
the Monterey road at sunset? Do you 
know the passes in the Alps? You may 
have experienced all of these, but when 
you drive up the Pali from Honolulu 
you remember these other roads as being 
wonderful, but you feel that the mighty 
Nuuanu Pali tops them all. 


F you have almost forgotten the ma- 

jesty of the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado, or if you recall but dimly the beauty 
of the colorful Yellowstone Cafion, and if 
you wish to remember them, do not go to 
the Island of Kauai, for there is a canon 
—Waimea—which, though only a mile 
wide, and half-a-mile in depth, is so re- 
markable in the formation of its cones 
and castled crags, so gorgeously colored 








this flower. If you do, it will surely rain 
when returning from the cafion. 

Fancy motoring along the Amalfi drive 
from Sorrento to Amalfi in Italy, return- 
ing by way of the rugged coast below 
Monterey in California and suddenly 
coming upon Old Faithful, magically 
transported thither from Yellowstone 
Park, spouting from the rocks along the 
shore! If, by any stretch of imagination 
you can form such a picture, you will 
have some idea of the charm of the drive 
from Lihue Beach on Kauai, and of the 
surprise of “Spouting Horn.” 

Of course, a trip to the islands would 
not be complete without a trip to Hilo. 
The daylight trip takes passengers by 
way of Molokai, past the lonely leper 
settlement. The volcano, Kilauea, is on 
the island of Hawaii. While standing at 
the brink of the crater and watching the 
fiery molten mass, emotions are mingled. 
It is one of the most awe-inspiring sights 
in the world. The certainty of the exis- 
tence of a supreme being comes over one; 
and you have the feeling that perhaps in 
the hereafter there may, after all, be hell 
fire—and brimstone too—if such realities 
as this can be on earth. 

“Lift thine eyes unto the hills” is the 


If you know all of these, 
and if your imagination 
can multiply their beauty at least ten- 
fold—you may have some conception of 
the beauty of the tropical sunsets. Such 
tints and shades, such cloud effects, such 
banks of clouds, such riots of the spectrum, 
such exploiting of colors, is never seen 
elsewhere. You run the gamut of all 
emotions while experiencing this marvel 
of beauty—the Hawaiian sunset. 


HESE are but a few of the wonder 
sights seen and felt in these Paradise 
Isles where beauty abounds on every 
hand. Take the lunar rainbow, or the 
golden tropical moon as seen from Tan- 
talus; or Waikiki Beach with the surf- 
board riders hurtling at breakneck speed 
on the crests of the great combers. Then 
there are the native boys singing that 
music with its tinge of sadness beneath 
the joyous notes—and the people them- 
selves with their childlike simplicity and 
charm, reflecting the romanticism and 
fascination of their hills and sunsets. 
Fortunate indeed is he for whom an 
unexpected gate-in-the-wall has opened 
and who has been led by the silver strand 
of moonlight across the waters to the 
islands of dreams, beyond the rim of the 


sunset. 
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“PHOTO BY WILLIAMS COURTESY MATSON NAVIGATION CO 


The full moon breaking through over Kaneohe Bay, near Honolulu. Almost unearthly beauty makes itself felt in 
these spidery, velvet-black silhouettes against the silver water and the rushing clouds 
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This stupendous column of smoke, dust and ashes, is more than two miles high and about three miles from the camera. 


It was photographed by K. Maehara, of Hilo, during the eruption of Kilauea Volcano in May, 1924 
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THE CAPITOL OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
In former days the home of royalty, Iolani Palace was often the scene of regal banquets and other impressive functions. 
Its cornerstone was laid in 1879 by King Kalakaua who made it his residence and, after him, Queen Liliuokalani. 
On August 12, 1898, the flag of the United States was raised upon the towers. The desk of the governor of 
the territory has replaced the high four-poster bed of the king, but in the rooms are still preserved the 
throne, the gilt chairs and heavy hangings of the past, together with portraits of Hawaii's illustrious dead 


o Be 


Hawaii 5 


Anniversary 


Great Changes Have Been Wrought Since King Kamehameha 
Ascended the Throne 0f Hawari 100 Years Ago 


AWAII, in com- 

pany with Cali- 

fornia, has found 

inspiration and 
added pride in the work of the pioneers 
while indulging in the joys of anniversary 
celebrations. 

This year of 1925 is the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the accession to the throne 
of Hawaii of Kamehameha Third, who 
carried the people of this cross-roads of 
the Pacific through one of the most crit- 
ical periods that can come in the life of 
any nation. 

We have been looking backward, glory- 
ing in the achievements of the past. Cer- 


By the Hon. Wallace R. Farrington 


Governor of the Territory of Hawaii 


tainly there must be something in this 
that will assist us in visualizing the future, 
and thereupon to pledge sincere effort to 
do at least as well for the present and the 
future. 

One hundred years ago, the people of 
Hawaii were breaking their idols and re- 
pudiating their old-time gods. They had 
heard the message of Christianity. Thrs 
message had followed in the trail of the 
early explorers, whalers, traders, venture- 
some men, who were seeking gain, glory 


or as we might express 
it today, new thrills. It 
is no reflection on their 
character to say that 
many of them were not idealists. Fortu- 
nately, however, they were followed by 
men and women of the highest ideals and 
wise spiritual leadership. 

Many of these men who sailed the then 
unknown seas had a good idea of the 
value of these islands to any nation that 
might possess them, for it was obvious 
that the native people were not strong 
enough to hold their own against a deter- 
mined advance by any leading nation of 
even that day. 
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In the midst of contending influences 
operating among his own people, and 
threatened on all sides with international 
greed, a boy king came to the throne, 
assumed full authority on reaching his 
majority, ruled many years, maintained 
the integrity of his country and secured 
full recognition for it 
among the great nations 
of the world. 

Kamehameha Third 
must have had wise coun- 
sellors. It is worthy of 
more than passing note 
that he had the balanced 
judgment to listen to their 
advice. 

Within the life of a gen- 
eration the people of Ha- 
wali not only discarded 
idolatry for Christianity; 
they gave up feudalism 
and accepted  constitu- 
tional government. The 
royal family and the chiefs 
relinquished many of their 
privileges and distributed 
lands in small areas among 
the common people for 
homes, farms and fishing 
grounds. 

Like everything well 
done, it all looks easy, 
viewed from the perspec- 
tive of a hundred years. But as one studies 
over the events of that period he is forced 
to conclude that what was accomplished in 
group, community, racial, governmental 
and commercial adjustments, is a chal- 
lenge to the faith, the courage and the 
ability of the men and women of today, 
especially the men and women, citizens 
of the United States of America living 
within and round the borders of the 
Pacific area. 

I wish that I could visualize for you the 
wealth of opportunity that is placed at 
the feet and within the grasp of men and 
women of vision, ambition, courage, cul- 
ture and ability, in this Pacific area and 
within the Islands making up the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. I do not mean “easy 
money.” I mean the certain reward of 


hard work. 


Hawaii's Anniversary: 





The records of the imports and exports 
of the countries bordering on the Pacific 
show, in ten-year periods, increases in 
hundreds of per cent. Thousands of pas- 
sengers traveling to and fro every year 
evidence the steady progress of friendly 
business relations as well as the urge of 
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The civic center of Honolulu from an airplane. In the foreground is the 


Federal Building. To the left of it is the Judiciary Building 


the well-to-do to become acquainted 
with their neighbors. 


GQCHOOLs of spiritual inspiration have 
sent their representatives to minister to 
the spiritual welfare of peoples who have 
struggled for years under the burden of 
ignorance and superstition. 

Schools of commerce are sending out 
their salesmen to minister to the material 
needs of any people sufficiently advanced 
to appreciate the mutual advantages of 
exchange of products. These salesmen 
are not the old-fashioned type. They 
blaze their way, not with guns and 
bluster, but with the studied friendliness 
of the man who aims to be welcome when 
he makes the second and the third visit. 

Bright new days are dawning in this 
Pacific area. Any one doubtful about it 
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should look back a hundred years, or even 
twenty-five years, and take new courage. 
The beauty of it is that our American 
citizens have a position of commanding 
leadership that is as definite and certain 
of rewards, and just as attractive, as those 
which lured and favored the pioneers who 
came to Hawaiiin a spirit 
of service. He profits most 
whose customer is glad to 
have him call again. 

Leaders who came to 
these islands in the early 
days showed considera- 
tion for and established 
friendly relations with the 
native population, with 
the result that all racial 
groups have moved along 
together, more interested 
in and concerned with 
doing business and being 
good neighbors than 
whether they are biologic- 
ally assimilable. Perhaps 
this means scientifically 
an impossible situation, a 
polyglot race and mix- 
tures that are abhorrent 
or contrary to the princi- 
ples of progress figured 
on the old-time basis. 
But no proving-ground of 
the world gives a clearer 
cut record of the dividends in added 
health, happiness and general prosperity 
than have been produced among the 
people of Hawaii for many generations 
through the tolerance, the energy and 
business acumen of American leadership. 

The harvest season of 1925 has closed 
with the largest tonnage of cane sugar 
ever produced in the islands; more than 
seven hundred thousand tons. ‘The 
Hawaiian pineapple pack is the largest 
in history, more than seven millions of 
cases. 

Less than fifty years ago it was de- 
clared with all sincerity that the abso- 
lute limit of Hawaii’s sugar production 
would be two hundred thousand tons; 
ten years ago six hundred thousand tons 
was believed the limit. This breaking of 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Hawaiian pineapple fields are surrounded by every kind of scenic beauty 
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The Song 
of the 
Colorado 


By Orville Leonard 


Illustrated by Frederic Daddysman 


HEN Connie Macgregor stepped 
off the narrow-gauge train at 
Soda Crossing, she fairly panted 
in the desert heat. She had 
been breathing sand for hours; her eyes 
had looked on nothing but sand and sage- 
brush, save for a far line of mountains 
rimming the desert; her very clothes 
felt heavy with an added weight of sand, 
and her teeth gritted with it. Yet she 
looked on the section house, the water 
tank, and the few straggling board 
dwellings, with a sense of change, of re- 
lief. Colorado was cooler, higher. There 
was water in Blue Grass Valley and 
beautiful forest-clothed hills about it, 
but she had just proved up on her quar- 
ter section there and she was tired. She 
had cleared brush with her own slender 
but strong and efficient hands; and she 
had even started to plough—until Tod 
Galloway had caught her at it, and taken 
the plough handles away from her. Since 
that time Tod, in a quiet, matter-of- 
course way, had taken all the burden of 
the rougher work from her shoulders. 

Tod was rather short, but with a pair 
of massive shoulders, and steady, calm 
blue eyes; so different, she thought, from 
the tall young desert man who met her 
eyes with a questioning scrutiny in his 
own laughing gray ones, as she stepped 
from the train. 

Save for a few Mexicans who gazed 
curiously at her, and the station agent 
busy with his waybills, the tall young 
fellow was the only man in sight. 

“Can you tell me where Samuel Buxton 
lives?” she asked him. 

The desert man answered, with a swift 
movement of his hand to the brim of a 
discolored but expensive Stetson: “‘Sure, 
Miss. He’s the livery keeper. His stable 
is the last building down there on the 
edge o’ the sand, the one with the corral 
behind it; his house is just opposite the 
stable.” 

“Thank you,” and swinging her heavy 
suitcase with an ease unlooked for in one 
of her slender build, Connie plunged on 


through the sand in the di- 
rection of the liveryman’s 
home. 

The Buxton house was 
just a square box set on the 
flat desert but it boasted 
the unusual distinction of a 
second story. On her way to 
it, she passed a tiny shack, 
where a miner soused his 
clothes in a tub on a bench 
before his door; in another 
doorway a Mexican woman 
nursed a_ baby, while the 
rest of her brood, half naked, 
played and rolled in the hot 
sand. Only the Chinese 
restaurant was closed, but 
she heard a high singsong 
from the little dark kitchen 
behind it, where Fu Yoo 
plucked a chicken. 

Connie noted all these 
things with the lively inter- 
est of a stranger: “‘Life is 
certainly frank here,” she 
said to herself. 


RS. BUXTON was 

waiting before her open 
door to welcome her niece: 
“Well, Connie, I been waiting 
for you. Glad to see you 
dear. ’Taint as cool an’ nice as where 
you come from in Colorado, but it’s 
different. Come in an’ tell me all about 
everything.” 

The house seemed cool and very dark 
in the sudden transition from the blind- 
ing heat and light outside. The heavy 
suitcase was dropped in a tiny bedroom, 
her hat flung on the bed, then Connie 
turned to answer a torrent of questions 
about her trip, her ranch, her neighbors. 

“Got any beaux, Connie?” asked Mrs. 
Buxton, with a teasing smile. . 

“No, Auntie, no beaux. Too busy. 
When I get through cooking and washing, 
clearing land, tending the stock, and 
cutting firewood, I’m not ready to talk in 
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Tod was waiting for her with his x Bnachi 


a sprightly way with any young man. 
Besides, there’s only one within miles, 
and that’s Tod Galloway who comes 
round once in a while to help me plough.” 

Mrs. Buxton looked at her niece 
shrewdly: “What you have to pay for 
ploughin’, Connie?” 

“Oh, Tod wouldn’t take anything for 
doing it—says neighbors have to help 
each other.” 

“Sure,” her aunt agreed quizzically, “you 
c’nreturn the help in other ways maybe.” 

“You’re the same old matchmaker, 
Aunt Mary,” laughed Connie, blushing 
in spite of herself. ‘“There’s nothing be- 
tween Tod and me. He’s absorbed in 
developing his quarter section and it takes 
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some absorption when you do it alone, 
as I ought to know!” 

“Has this Tod lad got any education?” 
persisted her aunt. 

“T really don’t know, Auntie. He can 
use good English when he isn’t careless 
about it and he reads what he can get 
hold of, though he can’t find much time 
fort.” 

“Lord, child, I’m an old busybody.” 

s. Buxton’s tone was contrite, for she 

etected a shade of annoyance in Con- 
nie’s manner, “but-you can pay me back 
by askin’ me questions.” 

“Allright, I will. Who’s the young fellow 
—tall, very brown, with laughing gray eyes 
—big Stetson—dressed like a puncher?” 


The Song of the Colorado: 


He looked rather handsome, in a vigorous open-air fashion 


“You must mean Jim Varney. He’s 
the only man round here that dresses like 
a puncher. He’s got a ranch ’way back 
in the hills, an’ runs a few cattle. Comes 
to Soda Crossing once in a while to change 
the monotony, and he certainly changes 
it—for the town. He won Bill Plunkett’s 
supply store away from him in a game 
of poker, an’ when he saw Mis’ Plunkett 
crying over the news, he sold it back 
again to the storeman for a dollar. Bill 
can’t stand poker; he gets plunging 
awful. Jim licked big Freddy Castro 
with his bare hands when he caught 
Freddy cheating in a card game. Fred’s 
heavier and an ugly fighter Sam says. 
When they got through, all the chairs 
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an’ tables in the place were smashed, 
Jim was breathing hard an’ Freddy was 
sleeping quiet on the floor. Jim don’t 
pack a gun, though; rs he’s afraid 
he’d find too much use for it. 

‘He spends his money like water when 
he comes here and he usually wins a lot 
to spend. All the little children love 
him, Mexicans, Indians and white, an’ 
the school-teacher’s set her cap at him 
for anybody to see; but he’s just laugh- 
ing and polite, and he hasn’t ever been 
riding with her, or taken her to the 
movies. An’ that’s all I can tell you,” 
said Mrs. Buxton breathlessly. 

“He’s quite a local hero, isn’t he?” 
said Connie, unconsciously attracted. 








22 


“Local devil, is what he is, Connie— 
though he’s straight, far as I know. 
Sam says he’s the kind of a man that 
would have been boss of Soda Crossing 
a generation ago and he could have that 
job now without asking, but he doesn’t 
seem to care.” 

Connie, looking through the window, 
and thinking on what her aunt had told 
her, saw Var- 
ney’s long lean 
figure, astride a 
big powerful 
range horse, 
heading for the 
low foothills 





that gradually climbed into the desolate- 
looking, mysterious mountains. 

She watched him with unconscious 
intentness until horse and rider, silhou- 
etted blackly against the blazing yellow 
of the sand, vanished behind a rocky 
knoll where the cafion country began. 


“FOW about a ride, Con?” asked her 
uncle next morning, after breakfast: 
“Horses are all out ’cept two I held back, 
allowin’ you might like to git into the 
saddle with me.” 

“A ride, Unc? Just watch me!” and 
in an unbelievably short time, Connie 
again stood before her uncle, clad in much 
worn but well fitting puttees, cord 
breeches and khaki shirt. 

As they trudged through the heavy 
sand to the stable, Connie noted the 
handful of warped one-story wooden 
shacks, the little box-like hotel, the 
general store, the short avenue of saloons, 
and said wonderingly: “Unc! Aunt Mary 
told me you had twenty horses—that 
means that eighteen are out—where do 
you get the business in a town like this?” 
and she swept a slender arm toward the 
“City of Soda Crossing.” 

“Taint as dead as it looks, Con. 
There’s mines back in the hills; an’ 
there’s fellers come through in automo- 
biles; an’ there’s tourists come here to 
take horses an’ guides to git across the 


? 
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desert to them mountains on the west.” 

“What’s over there, Unc, just moun- 
tains?” 

“More’n that, Con. There’s a town at 
the foot of ’em, ‘Shadyville’.”” 

“What a pretty name, Unc! And is 
it shady?” 

Sam Buxton’s quiet 
eyes twinkled: “Sure, 
if you git under the 
one tree in the place! 
An’ adjoinin’ Shady- 











“Local devil is what he 
is....the kind of a 
man that would have 

been boss of Soda 

Crossing a generation 

ago,” she said 


ville is the town o’ Seven Springs. There’s 
a sort o’ tradition that there was a 
spring in Seven Springs-once.” 


BUXTON led out the horses and con- 
tinued, while they both tightened 
cinches, ‘Them names are mighty deceiv- 
in’. Now you take this side o’ the valley. 
Drybones is at the foot o’ the Thirsty 
Mountains, but when you git well into 
em, you find little green pockets in the 
hills, an’ a crick o’ cold water now an’ 
then. One feller, Jim Varney, has got a 
good li’! ranch in a green hole in them 
Thirsty Mountains, but it’s some trip 
from here.” 

“Thirsty Mountains!’ They sound 
interesting. Let’s ride that way, Uncle.” 
So Buxton, who was out to give his niece 
a good time, swung his horse over the 
sand toward the trail up which Connie 
had watched Varney riding the day 
before. 

Buxton, a typical Westerner of the arid 
counties, had married an Eastern school- 
teacher in a day when school-teachers did 
not remain long as such after they struck 
that man’s country. But Mary Mac- 
gregor Buxton did not ride; she preferred 
to keep her house and care for the chil- 
dren. She loved her husband but hated 
the country that Sam Buxton loved, so 
he hailed Connie’s coming with quiet 
elation. He now had a first-class excuse 
to shake the reins over his bronco’s neck, 
and “show Connie the country.” 

As he squinted with half-closed eyes 
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against the battering rays of a blazing 
desert sun, he considered aloud: “We 
might take the trail to the Oasis, that’s 
Varney’s ranch. It’s twenty miles, but 
Jim an’ me’s the finest kind o’ friends, 
so we could bunk there, an’ come home 
tomorrow by a different trail. What say, 
Con?” i 

“I’m game, Uncle Sam. Let’s go.” 

“Keno. I’ll jest ride over an’ tell Mary 
that we'll be gone till we git back, an’ 
then IT’ll catch up.” He whirled his 

horse, shuffled at a fast sand-jog back 

to his wife, and presently rejoined his 
niece, chuckling. 

“Mary allows if we’re that sort of 
idiots, to go to it.” 

Once over the heavy sand, they 
mounted steadily through the foot- 
hills, which rose to shallow canons that 
opened up at their heads on to sloping 
mesas where nothing grew save sage 

and an occasional desert wildflower. At 
the head of the cafion they passed a 
sharp spire of brown porphyry whereon 
was perched a hawk which eyed them 
without moving. 

“That’s the first bird I’ve seen,” ex- 
claimed Connie. 

“There aint none, Con, in all these 
hills, except mebbe his mate an’ buz- 
zards.” 

“Aren’t there any animals at. all, 
Uncle?’ she asked wonderingly. 

“Sure. There’s heaps o’ coyotes.” 

“And is that all?” 

“Thassall, except lizards, tarantula- 
hawks, doodle-bugs, scorpions an’ flies. 
Queer about them flies! You git into these 
mountains, miles from anywhere, an’ 
there aint a fly on the scenery; then you 
makes your camp, an’ throw out the 
scraps, an’ pretty pronto there’s a million 
of ’em buzzin’ round from nowhere. But 
this country’s full o’ life alongside. o’ 
Death Valley, Con. There aint nothin’ 
lives there but fleas an’ the weather 
sharp. An’ it registers somewhere about 
140 the year round in the nice cool spot 
where he watches the thermometer.” 

Connie laughed: “I reckon Colorado’s 
good enough for me!” 

“Sure it is. Wait till you see the 
Oasis, though, Con. There’s water, an’ 
grass that reaches the horses’ bellies, 
an’ there’s trees.” 


HEY came upon it in the late after- 
noon; from a high ridge they looked 
down into a flat-bottomed green bowl 
whose hundreds of acres beat in a green 
wave against the nearly perpendicular 
slopes that hemmed it in, and the sinking 
sun flooded it with mellow light through 
a giant V cut in the ranges. At the gate 
of the hollow stood houses, ranch build- 
ings and corrals. Tiny black, brown and 
white specks moved over the grassy 
floor in straggling bunches and a thin 
wavy line of water like a golden thread 
cut the hollow from the springs at its 
head, flowing out through the pass. 
Connie gazed in silent delight, then 
exclaimed: “It’s beautiful. Like a green 
jewel sunk in a rock setting.” Then she 
swung her pony and, following her uncle, 
dropped slowly down a steep, zigzag 
trail that, at the foot of the slope, curved 
out of sight in the direction of the pass. 
As they neared the mighty gateway 
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where rounded rocks shaped like huge 
mushrooms and puffballs were flung 
about, Connie saw that one side of the 
towering V was of purple-stained por- 
phyry, the other of overlapping circular 
slabs, looking curiously like giant oyster 
shells on end. 

It was more like the gate of an inferno 
than of a hidden garden spot, and not 
until they had wound along a trail cut 
into one side of the gorge through which 
the golden thread was roaring did a 
vast green meadow finally appear. 
the b arking of dogs and the shrill wae 
of horses came to them. A short fence 

s the pass penned the cattle in the 
and the visitors found but two 


men at the corrals as they rode on their 


way to the ranchhouse. 
\ puncher, who squatted on his heels 
at the foot of the porch steps playing with 
puppy, straightened up at their ap- 


1 Buxton from Soda Crossing, and 
iS te nie 


The Song of the Colorado 


“Meetcha,” murmured the _ puncher, 
raising his Stetson straight up about an 
inch and letting it drop back on his head 
where it settled over one ear. 

“Ts Jim Varney to home?” 

“No, he aint, Mr. Buxton. Jim va- 
moosed early this morning. Reckoned 
he was hitting for your town, but mebbe 
he went by the back trail, an’ you missed 
him.” 

“T reckon. Aimed to bunk here at 
Jim’s. My niece aint up to ridin’ back 
tonight.” 

“Sure. I'll git the 
some grub for you,” 
disappeared round the 
house, whence came yells for 
the cook. 


Chink to rastle 
and the puncher 
corner of the 


“Yu Yu. 


THE big hollow was filling with myste- 
rious blue shadow as Connie and Bux- 
ton sat on the porch steps after supper. 
The far whinny of a mare to her colt; 
the low-toned talk of the men as they 
lounged before the bunkhouse, smoking 
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cigarettes, the yapping howl of a coyote, 
muted by distance, were all parts of a 
wild but somehow soothing picture. Yet 
Connie felt a vague sense of disappoint- 
ment, for she had counted upon seeing 
Varney in his own home frame. 

She broke her uncle’s contented silence 
with: “Wonder what took Mr. Varney 
to town again so soon, U I thought 
he only went down once in a while— 
every two weeks or so.” 

“You got it right, Con. 
Jim’s must be something extry 
tant.’ 

Intuition told Connie that she was the 
something “‘extry important,” and she, 
with the same urge to see Varney again, 
had headed straight for Varney’s ranch, 
crossing him on the way. She had 
looked into his eyes but for a fleeting 
instant, yet she had seen in that one 
quick glance a kindling interest in her- 
self that she could not mistake. And she 
saw him now as he had stood on the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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FEW 
known editor 
daily paper sat on the broad 
lanai of the Moana hotel in Hono- 


the nationally 
American 


weeks ago 
of an 


lulu getting his shoes shined. The indus- 
trious little shiner who squatted at the 
visitor’s feet, busily plying his brushes 
and cloths, was a brown youngster with 
bright black eyes glinting through slits 
in his‘swarthy cheek. 

“Son,” asked ‘the visitor, 

“what are you, anyway—Ha- 
walian or what?” 

The youngster glanced up, 
white teeth flashing, “I’m Amer- 
ican,” he answered. 

“But,” said the editor, slightly 
taken aback, “I mean what’s 
your ancestry, what is your father?” 

“Oh,” replied the w ielder of blacking, 
bent down to his task, “he’s Japanese!” 

It was shortly before that time that I 
heard a girl student at one of Hono- 
lulu’s many public schools deliver a 
class address. She took as her subject, 
“Lincoln,” and in the course of her very 
well written speech she referred at least 
three times to “our forefathers whose 
toil and sacrifices laid the foundations for 
this republic.” 

And she was a girl whose straight black 
hair, high cheekbones and other ‘racial 
characteristics showed that she was un- 
mistakably of Chinese blood. Her fore- 
fathers came from somewhere in far 
Kwangtung or Honan—coolies, perhaps, 
for unnumbered generations, obscure 
toilers in a land of mandarins and mon- 
archies, and of dynasties which flourished 
long before and far apart from the republic 
of the United States. 


HESE two incidents will give you a 

picture of the “racial situation” in 
Hawaii today, ‘a situation unique and 
significant. 

Nine out of ten visitors to the land of 
sugar, pineapples, ukuleles, coral beaches, 
swimming champions and cocoanut palms 
ask, soon after arrival, a question some- 
thing like this: “Aren’t you people in 
Hawaii afraid of the future with all these 
Orientals growing up here?” 

And nine times out of ten, if the ques- 
tion is asked of a man or a woman who 
has been in the islands as long as five 
years and knows Hawaiian children, the 
answer will be something like this: 

“No, we’re not afraid; we’re too busy 
working to be afraid. We have too much 
hope to be afraid.” 

In many cities of the United States it 
has been discovered, according to vera- 
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The American Melting Pot is at Work in Hawaii, UN 
a Uniform Culture and Common Habits of Thoug A: 
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By Riley H. Allen, Editor (the 


cious commentators, that the well-known 
and far-famed “melting-pot” of Ameri- 
canization is failing to melt the diverse 
elements of population thrown into it. 
You will hear of Hamtranck, within the 
city limits of Detroit, where 60,000 Poles 
are said to be preserving almost intact 
the characteristics brought from War- 
saw and Minsk and Kiev. You will read 
that after a hundred and 
fifty years of residence, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch 
are far more Dutch than 
Pennsylvanian or Ameri- 
can or anything else; you 
will read of the Italians 
é of crowded New York, 
d if and the Finns of Chicago. 
, And these commentators 
will draw the conclusion 
{ that. the “melting-pot” 
eo does not work in the 

a 9 United States. 
But if you come to 
Honolulu, a group of 
islands 2100 miles out in the Pacific 
from San Francisco; if you will tarry a 
while in this American territory which 
geozraphically is the stepping-stone be- 
tween Occident and Orient, you will find 
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the melting-pot 
really at work, 
fusing an d 
blending and 
remaking the 
children of 
more than a 
dozen races. 
Many succes- 
sive waves have 
brought to the 
surf-washed \ 
shores of Ha- 
wali a wide diversity of 
races. The Hawaiians, 
original inhabitants of 
this lovely land, are Poly- 
nesians—not negroes, 





thropologists, students of songs, of lan- 
guages and customs have for years been 
endeavoring to trace that ancestry back 
beyond the days when the brown people 
of the Pacific islands voyaged from group 
to group in their outrigger canoes, steering 
a thousand miles by the stars. Sufficient 
for us, however, is it to note that the Ha- 
waiians are the original inhabitants of 
Hawaii, at least insofar as any living 
race is concerned. 

They lived isolated and almost unmixed 
of blood for many centuries. , Perkaps 
some far-wandering voyager, some storm- 
tossed sailing craft, making an island 
“land-fall,” left men of its crew to 
mingle Spanish or Slav or Norse blood 
with the island strain. In those old days, 
though, the infusion of alien blood was 
so infrequent and thin that it left few 
marks upon the island people, who then 
numbered probably 200,000 or more. 


UT after the voyages of Cook and Van- 

couver, came anew era. The “Sandwich 
Islands” went upon the world map. The 
tiny port of “Honoruru” was known to 
trading schooners and to tall clipper 
ships bound for China with New England 
goods, to come back presently laden with 
tea and silk and spices. The halcyon 
days of whaling brought a great fleet of 
sailing ships into the Pacific, outfitting 
at Honolulu or Lahaina. Came, too, 
naval vessels of every great maritime 
power, all of which looked with an in- 
terested eye at this rich land of such 
potential strategic value in mid-Pacific. 

The era of contact with the world may 
be said, roughly, to have dawned on the 
lonely Hawaiian archipelago with the 
opening of the nineteenth century. In 
1820 the first of the missionary ships from 
New England reached the islands—pre- 


—— 
sensed 











though their remoter an- 
cestry is still a matter of 
some uncertainty. An- 
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cursor of a long series of mission bands 
with devoted American men and women 
carrying the Gospel to a people which 
had worshipped idols and been held hard 
and fast in the bondage of the barbaric 
tabu. Already many white men were 
coming to the islands, men of both good 
and evil sorts, from Occident and 
Orient. Some were intermarrying with 
the natives and the infusion of alien 
bloods began. 


Bu the great waves of aliens which 
have come to Hawaii and reduced the 
Hawaiian people to a numerical minority 
did not arrive by the routes and circum- 
stances mentioned. A few thousand 
foreigners voyaged to the islands as 
traders, whalers, shopkeepers, in various 
other lines of business, or as missionaries. 
The great influxes began some decades 
thereafter, when the possibilities of Ha- 
wali for cane sugar production were 
realized. 

Anywhere and everywhere, cane sugar 
production requires much manual labor. 
The very nature of the industry, with 
its preparation of soil, planting, irrigating, 
hoeing, harveating and transportation of 
cane to the’mills for grinding, demands 
many hands. There are great fortunes 
waiting for inventors who will find me- 
chanical means to replace, on the average 
plantation, a thousand or so laborers; 
inventors who can work out adequate 
cane-cutters and loaders, thus eliminating 
some of the most intense and costly 
manual toil of the industry. These 
ample rewards are 
still waiting. The in- 
dustry still demands 
a large number of 
people in the fields, 
unskilled laborers. 
And seventy-five 
years ago there was 
far less machinery 





than there is today, so that a much greater 
proportion of the processes of production 
had to be hand work. 

So the early pioneers of the sugar in- 
dustry in Hawaii looked about them, saw 
the possibilities of the islands for growing 
cane rich in sugar content, and realized 
the need for labor. It was not to be had 
in sufficient volume from the islanders. 
Already, in the ’fifties, 
less than three-quarters 
of a century later than 
Captain Cook’s discovery, 
the islands had begun to 
lose their native popula- 
tion. Disease swept them 
off. A thousand causes 
inseparably connected 
with the emergence of 
the islands into modern 
economic conditions acted 
adversely on the natives. 

The sugar pioneers, 
therefore, soon had _ to 
look beyond the islands as 
the expanding industry called for more 
hands in the field and mill. And through 
this demand for unskilled labor there 
came. the successive 





waves of aliens 
which have given to Hawaii its race 
problems and are responsible for its 







significant suc- 
cess in handling 
them. 


In any discus- 
sion of the “Ori- 
entals in Ha- 
wail’ it should 
J be remembered 
and emphasized 
that, primarily, 
these Orientals 
are present by 
invitation and 
arrangement—as 
the result of organized 














effort by public as well as 
private organizations to 








meet the ever-pressing 





egion 0! together in Hawaii's public schools 


labor shortage. There 
was no “invasion” in the 
sense of outsiders stream- 








ing in, in defiance either of law or the 
wishes of the residents. Every new source 
of supply that was tapped, was tapped 
by a conscious act of the people of Ha- 
wail. So, to whatever degree there is an 
“Oriental problem” in Hawaii, it is a 
problem which goes back fundamentally 
to the industrial needs of the islands for 
labor in the mass. 

And many such sources of 
supply were tapped. That is 
what gives to the Hawaii of 
today such diversity of colors, 
aspects, traits, habits, beliefs, 
backgrounds, in its 306,000 civil- 
ian population. 

No attempt will be made 
here to go into detail on the 
various races brought to 
Hawaii by hundreds and thousands as 
laborers. I shall mention only that South 
Sea islanders were tried, husky natives 
from the well-peopled and even more 
barbaric groups far to the south in the 
flashing Pacific. Russian peasants were 
brought from Manchuria; Portuguese from 
Madeira, the Azores and the mainland; 
Spaniards; small groups of Europeans 
from more northerly races; Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Koreans and Filipinos. 

In greatest numbers came Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Filipinos. 


HE Chinese made excellent laborers, 

but when the United States annexed 
Hawaii the Chinese exclusion act knocked 
out the Celestials as labor recruits. The 
Japanese made excellent workers, but 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” of 1907-08 
dried up that source. The Filipinos make 
good laborers, though needing perhaps 
more training and building up physically 
than either of the other two and the 
Filipinos are still being brought to the 
islands in large numbers. For the Philip- 
pine archipelago is, at this time, the only 
source of labor supply available for 
Hawaii. 

As the Hawaiian Islands developed in- 
dustrially, many avenues of employment 
opened to the laborers recruited for the 
sugar plantations. The laborers are not 
in any sense bound to any one master and 
can easily move from place to place. 
Moreover, the labor in the fields is hard, 
no doubt of that, and when laborers, no 
matter how untutored or unskilled, amass 
a competence, they are apt to leave the 
plantations. Many, particularly in earlier 
days, when immigration laws were not so 
strict, went to mainland United States. 
Others drifted into a hundred different 

(Continued on page 86) 
















HENEVER fighters of today 
and yesterday come up for dis- 
cussion it seems inevitable that 
comparisons should be made 
and “all-time” rankings attempted. 
Therefore I suppose it was but natural 
that I should have been asked to select 

n “all-time” boxing team. Now I lay no 
claim to infallible judgment and _ so, 
rather than rank famous boxers in “‘one- 
two-three” order, I prefer to bunch them 
in their weight classes without attempting 
to select unequivocally the best man. 

With this understanding, let us proceed. 

Heavyweights—Peter Jackson, James 
J. Corbett and James J. Jeffries. 

Surprised because I do not put the 
great John L. Sullivan among the im- 
mortals? Here is my reason: John L. 
was not big enough. He was but five feet 
ten and a half inches tall, and he would 
have giver. away 20-odd pounds to either 
Jackson or Jeffries in best condition. All 
three of these men hit hard with either 
hand; John L. packed his wallop in his 
right alone. 


ACK DEMPSEY, the present heavy- 

weight champion, is far and away the 
best fighter of any weight class today. 
Even so, I would not rank him with 
the great fighters of all time. 

Light Heavyweights—Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, Joe Choynski, Kid McCoy. 

Fitzsimmons was one of the sensa- 
tions of all time. He was practically a 
middleweight, you know, when he 
won the heavyweight championship. 
He had a marvelous punch, was game as 
a fighting cock, and had plenty of boxing 
skill. 

Choynski I regard as the hardest and 
most accurate hitter I ever saw. Kid 
McCoy was as clever in his boxing as any 
lightweight. 

Middleweight—Jack Dempsey, the Non- 
pareil. All by himself, and no argument! 

W elterweights—Tommy Ryan, Joe Wal- 
cott and George Dawson. 


was also known. 
regarded by Eddie 

Graney as the outstand- 

ing middleweight fighter 


of all time 
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Dempsey, or Dempsey 
the Nonpareil, as he 
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Lightweights—John L. Herget (better 
known as Young Mitchell), Jack Mc- 
Auliffe, Kid Lavigne, Joe Gans, Benny 
Leonard. 

Herget retired undefeated as a middle- 
weight, but I believe he was at his great- 
est when fighting at the lightweight limit. 

Gans was among the greatest of all 
weights and classes. Had he not weak- 
ened himself by making weight so often, 
it is doubtful if he would have lost the title. 

Benny Leonard is one of the moderns— 
and just about the only one—who de- 
serves a place along with the old-timers. 





Jack Johnson and Al Kauffman in their 
ten-round, no-decision contest at 


San Francisco in 1909 


“Battling” Nelson was a great punish- 
ment-absorber. Hence his title of “the 
Durable Dane.” But he lacked other 
qualifications of a truly great fighter. 

Featherweights—George Dixon, Terry 
McGovern, Young Corbett and Abe 
Attell. 


This is the last in a series of three articles by Eddie Graney 
on the Golden Age of Pugilism 


Bantamweights — Harry Forbes and 
Jimmy Barry. 

The flyweight class is a present-day 
invention. 

In passing, I would say that if Jimmy 
McLarnin takes care of himself properly 
and continues to develop, I can see a 
great future for him, leading, in all 
probability, to a bantamweight cham- 
pionship. 

Some of the most sensational fighters 
of all weight classes were Tom Sharkey, 
heavyweight; Stanley Ketchell, middle- 
weight; Mysterious Billy Smith, welter, 
and Battling Nelson and Spider Kelly, 
lightweights. 


RIGHT here I would like to pause to 
pay a deserved tribute to aman whom 
I consider one of the greatest fighters the 
world has ever seen—a man who was al- 
ways a credit to the boxing game, and 
to himself. That man is Jim Jeffries. 

Jim Jeffries, even after became 
champion of the world, was always the 
kindest-hearted, most unpretentious man 
I have ever met. Asa boxer he can not 
be given too much credit. He was a great 
hitter—one of the greatest. This can not 
be denied, for the record books show that 
he whipped Fitzsimmons twice, whipped 
Corbett twice and beat Peter Jackson 
once. 

As the champion he was a fighting 
champion; he would always give a man a 
return match, which is more than some 
others have been inclined to do, once 
they won the crown. 

He was extremely modest, and never a 
publicity-seeker. He made his reputa- 
tion in the ring, not in the newspapers. 

Game to the core, he was nevertheless 
a careful ring-general. Despite his na- 
tural advantages of height, weight and 
reach, he never took unnecessary chances, 
and never left himself open to attack in 
the ring. He was cool and calculating at 
all times during a fight, a terrific hitter 
and possessed of no little speed and 
science. 

Jim Jeffries would never have been 
beaten, in my opinion, had he kept on 
fighting. But he left the ring, and was 
«drafted six years later to defend against 
Jack Johnson the title he had vacated. 
My readers may recall my observations 
in the first article of this series—that 
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SUNSET is indebted to the San Francisco Call and to Tom Dillon, 
San Francisco, for illustrations in this article 


they can’t come back after laying off fight- 
ing for a space of years. 

It was a crime to bring Jeffries back 
into the ring for the Johnson fight at 
Reno; for a more kindly, unassuming, 
honest gentleman never lived, and the 
disgrace of that defeat should never have 
been his. 

In classifying the outstanding fighters 
of all time, I placed Jack Dempsey, the 
Nonpareil, all by himself in the middle- 
weight division. I don’t think that my 
verdict on this score will be questioned 
much. Dempsey’s career speaks for 
itself. 






















I WOULD like, however, 
to tell of one fight in 
which the Nonpareil en- 
gaged, a fight that has 
not been discussed as 
much as some others in 
which he engaged. 

Dempsey was to fight 
Dave Campbell outside of 
Portland, and I was among 
his followers. 

Campbell had quite a 
feputation as a_ hard- 
hitter, and Dempsey’s 
fame was not yet estab- 
lished as the king-pin of 
them all. 

Just before the referee 
called them to the center 
of the ring, Campbell 
cime over to Dempsey’s 
corner with a hat full of 
silver money with an 
offer, made rather taunt- 
ingly, to bet the whole 
thing on himself. 

Dempsey did not reply 
immediately, but turned 
to a friend at the ringside 
and asked for a loan of 
$250—quite a sum in 
those days. The money 
being produced, Dempsey 
turned to Campbell. 

“Dave,” he said quietly. “I'll bet you 
this $250 that I not only beat you, but 
that I break your nose and knock you 
gut! Are you on?” 

Campbell quickly accepted, and_ the 
Money was turned over to a stakeholder. 

lhe fight was with skin-tight gloves, 





Bob Fitzsimmons, with 
his bald head and lanky 
figure, didn't look much 










like a great fighter, but 


he took the world's j 
heavyweight champion- 7 


ship away from Jim 


and a furious affair it proved to be. Demp- 
sey went right out after his man, as if 
to win his bet in the first round. But 
Campbell was no set-up, and he kept out of 
reach, punishing the Nonpareil in passing. 

he fighters wore spiked shoes, and 
during a mix-up in an early round one of 
Campbell’s spikes cut a nasty gash in the 
calf of Dempsey’s leg. The wound was 


very painful, and bled so profusely that 
Dempsey was becoming weakened. 

His seconds were not sure that he could 
go on with the fight, but Dempsey did not 
know the meaning of “quit.” 


Battling Nelson and Joe Gans, lightweights, fought three great battles. 
Gans won the first on a foul in the 42ad round at Goldfield in 1905. 
Nelson won the last two, both held at Colma, California, in 1908 


“Stop this bleeding for me somehow,” 
he muttered, “and I’ll finish him off right 
now.” 

A rude sort of torniquet was applied, 
and Dempsey leaped out of the corner at 
the bell. He feinted, then brought his 
right hand up with all the weight of his 


Corbett in 1897 





body behind the punch. His rock-hard 
fist, protected but not softened by two- 
ounce gloves, landed on Campbell’s nose. 
Down went Dave—and was counted out. 
The nose was broken, too, as per Demp- 
sey’s contract! 

Speaking of mighty wallops and hard- 
hitters, one must not overlook one of the 
mightiest wallopers of them all—Dal 
Hawkins. Nor would this series, however 
brief, be complete without mention of 
one of the most gruelling fights ever held 
on the Pacific coast—that between Dal 
Hawkins and Freddie Bogan. 

These two great lightweights met in 

San Francisco at the old Golden Gate 
Athletic Club in June of 1890. The 
club was situated on Stevenson street 
near Third, where the Monadnock and 
Hearst buildings now abut. 
_ They entered the ring about 9 o’clock 
in the evening, met in the center for the 
referee’s instructions, laced their two- 
ounce gloves a bit tighter, then came 
together like two thunderbolts. 


JR sixty-odd rounds 
they battled—it was a 
finish fight, of course—with 
neither achieving his end. 
Both were battered un- 
mercifully about the face 


and body. Each had black 
eyes, split lips, cut cheeks, 
and each was_ reddened 
about the stomach and 


kidneys, where the heavy 
blows of the other had 
landed. 

At 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing the referee stepped to 
the center of the ring and 
announced that the fight would be post- 
poned until 8 o’clock the next evening, 
in the same ring. The crowd went home, 
and was back next night in full force. 

The weary, battered fighters laced the 
same wet, sodden gloves on their bruised 
and swollen hands, and went at it again, 
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hammer and tongs. The end came in 
the ninth round when Bogan connected 
and knocked Hawkins cold. 

The referee of that famous fight wore a 
long Prince Albert coat with silk facings, 
a high wing-collar, and sported an elabor- 
ate pompadour haircut. His sartorial 
accoutrements were freshened up a bit 
for the second night—and there was need, 
for he was much bedraggled and blood- 
bespattered before he called an inter- 
mission. 

The two fighters were contending for a 
purse of $250—just about the amount 
that the sanbeet preliminary boy gets for 
a four-round stall now. The referee got 
nothing. 

No, I’m wrong about that. The referee 
got plenty a couple of days later when the 
newspapers heard about the fight that 
had taken place. One came out with par- 
ticular vehemence, declaring that the 
referee should have been shot at sunrise! 

I was that referee! 


RESENT-DAY referees come in for 

a deal of criticism in the newspapers 
every once in so often. I must admit that 
much of my personal sympathy goes out 
to the criticised. The referee’s job is a 
great deal more difficult than that of the 
“second-guessers.” 

Where most of those who criticise a 
referee’s decision shoot widest of the 
mark is in this essential point: 

Newspaper writers and ringsiders in 
general will say, for example, that this 


A Referee’s Decision: 


man had eight rounds out of the ten, while 
that man had the best of two rounds. 
They overlook the fact that the man who 
had but two rounds, according to their 
judgment, may have done more fighting 
in those two rounds than the other fellow 
did in all the eight he “won,” or in the 
whole fight, for that matter. The capable 
referee, being right on top of the fighters, 
sees this, and judges accordingly. 

Just think this little point over next 
time you feel like questioning a referee’s 
decision! 


F some of our young critics were to go 

through the experiences of a referee ata 
big fight, perhaps they might be a bit 
more sympathetic. For after all, the 
referee is placed in a position of great 
responsibility, and he is absolutely “on 
his own,” with no help, and much criti- 
cism if his decision happens not to win 
the approval of the crowd. 

Take an analagous situation: 

A superior court judge has a case in- 
volving $10,000 before him for trial. At- 
torneys for the opposing sides cite cases 
in support of their arguments, he has a 
jury of twelve men, tried and true, to aid 
him in reaching a decision, and he can 
take a couple of months to think it over 
before reaching his final verdict. He has 
authorities and precedents to aid him in 
arriving at a just decision, and if he 
should decide wrongly, there is always 
appeal to higher courts for confirmation 
or denial. 


Eddie Graney 
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that of the poor referee! 


The referee is judge, jury, and attorney | 


for both sides in a case that may well in- 
volve a million dollars, what with wagers 
on the outcome and so on. 

Instead of a jury of twelve men, tried 
and true, who are selected to aid him in 
arriving at a just decree—twelve men who 
hold him in respectful awe, and who 
react to his every hint and gesture—the 
referee faces a critical “jury” of fifteen 
or twenty thousand excited fight fans. 
Nor does this jury help him in arriving 
at the true facts; quite the opposite, in 
fact, for they cheer their favorite to the 
last second of fighting, and when the de- 
cision is rendered they are quite as apt 
to “boo” and hiss and groan at the 
“judge” who hands it down. 


ND finally, the referee can’t take his 

time about making up his mind. He 
has to decide the issue three seconds 
after the tap of the final gong, and in 
many a fight that’s an awful lot of decid- 
ing to crowd into three seconds. 

If his judgment is in accord with that 
of the crowd, there’s a perfunctory_burst 
of applause—but it’s for the fighters, not for 
the referee! If it is contrary to the wishes 
of the mob, they call him a robber, yell 
insulting innuendoes about “being in 
with the gamblers,’ and next day the 
papers roast him to a turn! 

Pity the poor referce! 
sometimes! 


He needs it 





When James J. Jeffries demonstrated that “they can't come back.” 
famous of all announcers, just before the fight at Reno, Nevada, July 4, 1910, when Jack Johnson, the negro 


heavyweight champion, won with a knockout in the fourteenth round. From left to right: 


Jordan, Jim Jeffries, Joe Choynski, Roger Cornell, Abe Attell and Sam Berger 


He is being introduced by Billy Jordan, one of the most 


Billy 
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Panglima Diki Diki on the “Betrothal Barge’ with his fiancee, Mora Ajaratol 
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When a Midget Goes a~W ooing 


Being the Romantic Experiences of Panglima Diki Drki in 
Courting His Island Bride 


ILES STANDISH may 
have been a brave warrior 
when it came to fighting 
Indians, but in winning the 
hearts of the fairer sex Pangl ma Diki Diki, 
the three-foot ruler of one of the islands 
of Sulu, has him outclassed by far. 
While the grim old pilgrim veteran had 
snow storms and Indians to contend with 
in calling on his beloved Priscilla, Dikt 
Diki had difficulties as great in the way 
of dangerous currents at sea and hungry 
crocodiles in the estuaries while making 
calls on the one he most desired. 


\NG' IMA Diki Diki is a prominent 
chiefliving on the island of North Ubian, 
thirty miles northwest of Jolo. He is a 
dwarf of 3714 inches high and is fifty 
years of age. Panglima is a civil title 
which corresponds to general in military 


terms. Diki Diki means small. Thus it 
could be said that his name 
anglicized would be “General 
Small.” Diki Diki’s miniature 


stature has caused him all kind of 
troubles; four years ago when a 
school was first opened up at 
North Ubian the enterprising 
teacher in rounding up all the chil- 
dren of school age caught Diki Diki 
in the net. He was compelled 
to attend school three months 
before his real age and status be- 
came known and he was freed. 
However, since that time he has 
voluntarily enrolled in the public 
school not only for his own ad- 
vancement but also as an example 
to his people. At the present time 
Panglima Diki Diki is an ardent 
pupil in the second grade at the 
young and tender age of fifty years. 

Diki Diki had a great deal of 


trouble in getting a suitable help- 


By Harry W. Coonradt 


mate, and his fifty years of bachelorhood 
had been more or less enforced. He pro- 
posed to many and was rejected on the 






















Panglima Diki Diki and his bride, Mora Ajaratol, 


with the author of this article, who is known 


to the Moros as ‘‘Panglima Putee”™ 
or “White Chief” 


Two 
years ago he proposed to a girl just 
his height, but was jilted for a man 


ground that he was too small. 


of normal size. This was a hard blow 
to the gallant little chief, as Lilliputian 
brides are not found every day. How- 
ever, undaunted and confident of ulti- 
mate success he decided to win the 
affections of another young lady, twenty- 
one years of age, and living on a neigh- 
boring island. Ajaratol, the girl of his 
choice, was also a dwarf, four inches 
shorter than the chief, thus allowing him 
to tower above his lady-love in manly 
superiority. 


UT all was not to be smooth sailing in 

Diki Diki’s wooing even after the dif- 
ficult matter of finding a lady of satisfac- 
tory size had been met. Many dangers had 
to be encountered in making the stormy 
passage to and from the island home of his 
charmer. Then to add to his troubles 
there appeared a rival in the form 
of another pigmy chieftain, and 
rivalry waxes hot when the choice of 
Lilliputian brides is so limited. 

It takes only-one hour to sail from 
the island home of Diki Diki to that 
of Ajaratol, but there are sometimes 
strong currents and rough waves to 
contend with. One time Diki Diki and 
his “staff started off for the home of 
Ajaratol.” The weather was apparently 
good. However, just after they set sail 
a storm came up suddenly and the 
little boat carrying Diki Diki, unable 
to battle against the strong currents, 
was dashed to pieces by the waves. 
Had the little lover not been an 
expert swimmer he _ would surely 
have drowned. He finally swam to 
a nearby island and was marooned 
there for three days, living on 

(Continued on paige 98) 





“T shall not give the dinner Sanday that I spoke to you and Pancha 
about,” he turned to say to Panchita when her light 


footstep broke in upon his musings 


APTAIN Walter Winfield Warfeld 
was a man of many cares. Every 
marriageable woman in San Fran- 
cisco weighed heavily upon_ his 
mind. Every one of his brother officers 
of equal rank was married, had a charm- 
ing wife, a cozy fireside of his own and 
perhaps a tousel-headed youngster or two. 
Even down to the second lieutenants on 
something less than nothing a year the 
matrimonial fever was raging, while he, 
his forty mark looming hard on_his 
horizon, was still unmarried, unattached. 
On the other hand, every girl who 
knew Captain Warfield, and every girl’s 
mamma, was ready to raise her voice to 
swell the universal chorus: “Oh, Captain 
Warfield is so lovely!” for Walter War- 
field was the sort of man women love to 
love. His mental depth was beyond 
nobody’s fathoming, he danced better 
and talked more than any man in his 
regiment. 


Panchita Takes 


The Story of a Soldier Who We Ba 
Waiting Mards and\Wa 


But the measure of 
Captain Warfield’s 
popularity among the 
women was the meas- 
ure of his cares. In his gratitude for 
all the attentions showered upon him 
he loved them all collectively, the effort 
of the past ten years having been to 
deduce his ideal of womanly excellence 
from the aggregate to the individual. 


UT Mrs. Warfield was to be a flawless 

creature who combined every grace of 
mind and body. Not only his’ own happi- 
ness but the future of the Winfields and 
Warfields depended upon this most 
momentous decision. Consequently all his 
spare time and thought was spent in 
search of that not impossible “she.” 

It was after one of these diligent still-* 
hunts the Captain sat in the ocean side 
of his quarters thinking hard over the 
events of the previous evening; weighing 
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Constance against Elisabeth, Elisabeth 
against Josephine, Josephine against 
Marie and so on until by a careful process 
of elimination he had reduced the number 
of possible candidates to a working basis. 

Constance, Elisabeth, Josephine, Marie, 
all charming, all highly connected, all 
lovable. Why not? Aye there was the 
rub! Why not—which? 

The Tenth was waiting for orders. At 
any time they might be sent out to some 
Godforsaken outpost, or even back to the 
Philippines, and the prospect of another 
two years’ exile without his own particular 
fireside with a presiding deity to make the 
wilderness “‘a paradise enow” faced him 
up to the fact that this was the moment to 
decide. 

When Pancha, the good soul who had 
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looked after his bachelor needs the past 
two years, made her usual evening round 
of inspection he did not answer her soft 
call, ‘Senor War-rfield!” He did not 
want his reverie disturbed. She might go 
away and come again bye-and-bye. The 
d'screet soul departed in silence. 


BRISK little breeze blew in from the 

Golden Gate, its briny breath freighted 
with an incidental whiff of the heliotrope 
beds over which it had blown. It was a 
night for dreams and reverie, for dreams 
that would take form and solidity, and 
reverie from which there should be no 
awakening. 

The sentry passed, made his rounds, 
and passed again. Still Warfield sat in the 
sequestered nook of his veranda. But 
now it was Alice and Eleanor and Gene- 
vieve. Why not one of these? 
But—which? 

Old Pancha did not come back 
bve-and-bye. She, too, did not 
v.ant to be disturbed. Panchita, 
therefore, was sent up to the 
Captain’s quarters to see if there 
were any orders for the next day. 

Panchita) often wandered 
through Warfield’s apartments 
when he was on duty and 
mother cleaning or regulating 
the house, and not one pictured 
face of the beauty show that lined 
his walls had escaped her eager 
eyes. For young women there 
were smiling from frames, peering 
from chiffonier and dresser, sus- 
pended from mid-air, perched by a pin, or 
encroaching on book shelves, turning 
Warfield’s quarters into a Dream of Fair 
Women. ‘There were girls of all sorts 
and conditions of beauty and style—tall, 
short, blond, brunette, stately and kit- 
tenish, clever and frivolous, girls in every 
variation of habiliment from a bathing- 
suit to mourning weeds—some who lured 
with mocking eyes, and some whose saint- 
like countenances were a call to prayer. 

ven the names scrawled in bold angu- 
lar script across the corner of the photo- 
graphs were burned into Panchita’s 
memory, until half the girls who danced 
at the Fortnightlys were familiar to her. 
Sometimes, when coming down on a 
Hyde street car, “Faithfully yours— 
Josephine” would get in, or at California 





her an 


“Good night, Captain Warfield,” Panchita turned to say softly 
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before she disappeared round the corner 


street “Reminiscently—Ethel” would 
transfer to the car, and at Pine, “Always 
Lucille,” getting out would jostle “Yours, 
etc., Gladys,” getting in. 


ITHIN the last few days the eager 

eyes had noted the fact that Florence 
and Carolyn had been displaced and Con- 
stance, Josephine and Elisabeth had been 
moved up from their various points of 
vantage to the dais of his dresser. 

But there was nothing in the soft little 
half-call, half-question, “Meestar War- 
field!” that denoted the depth of feeling 
beneath Panchita’s shy manner. 

Warfield turned quickly this time, 
hearing the girl’s voice. 

“Yes, Panchita,’ he answered. A 
Mexican moon-flower vine that screened 


his corner shone silvery white in the soft 
radiance of this February night and its 
fragrance hung heavy in the air. The 
deep eyes and rich coloring of little 
Panchita fitted well into their moon- 
flower back-ground, Warfield told him- 
self as the girl withdrew after a lingering 
“good-night.” 

The business-like little breeze that 
sailed in from the Golden Gate rustled 
through the loose papers that strewed the 
desk on the other side of the window, 
whisking sweet-scented missives like 
white wings across the floor. ‘Turning to 
see the flying pages, Warfield was aroused 
at last from his reverie to the fact that 
these notes, a few, rather, must be 
answered that night. 

“Tt must be one of these three,” he said 











ee 
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to himself, taking up three little notes of 
invitation to answer; one to a dance, one 
for a theater party, the third to a dinner. 

“My dear Constance,” he began, “It is 
to you of all others in the world!” His 
thoughts outran his pen as he put himself 
in line to take the initiative and declare 
himself a worshiper at the shrine of my 
lady Constance. 

“Yes,” he confided to himself as his 
pen flew from page to page, “I shall pre- 
pare her in this note for the little question 
I may have a chance to ask her Wed- 
nesday evening at her dance.” 

Constance, as a stately presence, arose 
out of the chaos of his dreams, graced 
even this little den with an ineffable 
charm. Her poise of manner would grow 
more imposing as years added their 
experience, no woman he had ever seen 
could enter a drawing-room or cross a 
ball-room with such distinction 


Panchita Takes a Hand: Marguerite Stabler 


ninity. She was always petted and made 
over, for no better reason that that it 
could not be helped. Some women, he 
ruminated never do outgrow that child- 
like dependence that is so appealing to a 
man who knows the strength of his own 
weakness. And Elisabeth, with her violet 
eyes and golden-brown little head gave a 
man a consciousness of being such a lord of 
creation by this very attitude of depend- 
ence. 


HE third and last note that would ad- 

mit of no putting off was for the dinner 
Friday evening. He did not begin Miss 
Burton’s note with “My dear Josephine.” 
Within the past half-hour he had grown 
wary of himself. Now that he had posi- 
tively decided to take the step he was 
making it in seven-league efforts. He 
merely assured her he had not answered 
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his last cigarette dissipated a queenly 
presence, until in the last faint blue haze 
the face of Constance vanished. 

“Tt is bound to be one of them, by 
Jove! this time next week,” Warfield was 
saying to himself as he picked up his 
candle and started upstairs. “I'll take 
my cue from their manner after receiving 
my notes.’ 

The next day being Sunday, Warfield 
slept late. So late that Pancha came 
and went away again without seeing him. 
She left a message that she would send 
up Panchita later. 

The captain’s den was still empty when 
Panchita came. The aroma of last night’s 
Egyptians still hung thick in the air, and 
a red rose breathed out its life where 
his foot had trodden upon it. 

Poor little rose! Panchita was On her 
knees before it. The little rose had died 
proudly at his feet, no doubt. 
Possibly it had rested its head 





of style as she, and the Winfild- 
Warheld pride could ask noth- 
ing more after its own heart 
than this stately young Ameri- 
can duchess. So musing, he 
followed the panorama of his 
future career to a close, full of 
years and honors, with Con- 
stance always in the foreground. 
He began to wonder that he 
had ever considered any one else 
in this capacity. With a sudden 
pride of possession he went over 
the other women of the Presidio 
in swift review. There were 
many charming women among 
them, he was ready to admit, 
but not one who could compare 
with Constance. 

The next note that had to be 
answered that night broke in 
upon his dreams. It was an 
invitation, too, and its answer 
Was quite as imperative as the 
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In SUNSET for February 


HEN the largest Senate investigating committee 

ever sent West came out six weeks ago to review 
the situation on the proposed Boulder Dam and Ail- 
American Canal, SUNSET had a representative on the 
ground with that Committee. 
The February issue will contain the first comprehensive 
story ever published on the political and economic 
as well as physical aspects of that great project. 
article will explain the dangers of delay and what the 
prompt execution of the present plan will mean to the 
Readers of SUNSET will find this one of the 
up-to-the-moment features ever 
published by the magazine. 


informative, 


The 
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upon his lapel, then twice-blessed 
little bud. But she, Panchita 
must die at his feet, unblessed, 
unnoticed, unloved. Throwing 
her arms about his heavy coat 
she clung to it, slaking her 
heart in the shadow of its 
protecting folds. It was a sat- 
isfaction to the ardent little soul 
to be allowed to be this near 
him, to be able to adminster to 
his happiness and comfort in 
such trifling ways as lay within 
her power. 

But with her woman’s shrewd 
suspicion she knew even this 
could not last long. From the 
letters and invitations that 


abled to match the hand-writing 
with the signatures on_ the 
photographs until she could tell 
just how often he heard from 


Mabel or dined at Edith’s. 








others. So putting Constance, 
for the nonce, out of his 
thoughts, he took up the blue-tinted note 
with its invitation for Thursday night. 

Should he refuse? He wondered. Feel- 
ing already as if pledged to Constance, 
his first impulse was to decline, but an 
elusive fragrance of violet—or no, was it 
rose? made the appeal of the little note 
too personal to be wholly disregarded, 
like Elisabeth herself, always provoking. 

No of course he could not refuse it, he 
did not want to. He would be most 
happy to go Thursday evening. The 


violet fragrance he caught in wraith- ** 


whiffs suggested Elisabeth all over, her 
appealing child-like eyes that cooed and 
caressed with their innocent glances and 
then laughed at him out of their innermost 
depths. 


Y dear little girl,” Warfield scratched 

impetuously, the image of those violet 
eyes burning into his. But “Elisabeth is 
an affectionate, impulsive creature, she 
will understand,” he explained to himself. 
“Can you imagine an engagement I would 
not break for you?” 

Coming more and more under the 
spell of the violet-helio-rose fragrance as 
he wrote, it was almost like bending so 
close to her that he caught her breath and 
felt the beating of her heart. Elisabeth 
was such a dainty, exquisite bit of femi- 


her note more promptly because he had had 
to get himself released from two previous 
engagements. Josephine’s orphaned state, 
now that his intentions were taking such 
definite form, appeared from an advan- 
tageous standpoint. The thought of 
Josephine’s fortune was, of course, beneath 
his notice. It was Josephine’s glorious 
voice that gave him pause in his search 
for a wife—Josephine’s white hands 
dripping melody upon the keys. 
H, well,” he sighed as he lighted a 
cigarette, “it will all be settled by this 
time next week,” while, with the rising of 
the wind and insistent call of the ocean 
his soul fared forth upon a sea of dreams. 
The soft rustling of the curtains— 
another evidence of the faithful Pancha’s 
care—recalled the swishy frou-frou of 
Elisabeth, dear little Elisabeth with her 
whimsical elusiveness, and as a bolder 
gust blew the filmy stuff straight into his 
face he fancied he caught the ghost of a 
violet-rose breath in its clinging caress. 
But the breeze that fanned the curtains 
brought a rippling cadence from the 
murmuring ocean, rolled into the soft 


arpeggio effect that accompanied the, 


tender melting sentiments of the song 
Josephine was to sing for him. 
It was late when the smoke-wreaths of 





; He never missed a meal from 
his own quarters that she did not in 
some way find it out and he had not 
once given a supper after the weekly 
hop without her ferreting out the per- 
sonnel of his guests. She could tell by the 
scorching of the poppy shades that the 
red candelabra had been used, which 
always implied a festive occasion, and a 
dropped handkerchief with an elusive 
suggestion of violets, a forgotten fan, a 
little bunch of fluff froma blue t Ile 
scarf caught in a door, spelled out names 
she knew as well as her own. 

As if in response to her misgivings, 
the three addressed envelopes on War- 
field’s desk flaunted the existence of the 
favored trio under her very eyes. * 

Warfield’s black, even chirography 
swam before the girl’s eyes as she toyed 
with each little note. But when she 
returned them to the desk they were in the 
same relative positions in which she had 
found them. 


HE next moment she heard a footstep 

in the upper hall. 

“Yes,” Warfield told her, in answer to 
Pancha’s message, he would need Pancha 
the following Sunday. He was expecting 
to give a little dinner to celebrate an 
event about to occur, and wanted her to 

(Continued on page 95) 





littered his tables she was en- 
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Hawaii, where slim tall palms lie mirrored in tranquil green water, where breezes merely ruffle surfaces and leave 


the depths untroubled—a gentle land, a land of serenity and peace 
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HAWAII— 


What it Means to America 


As a Business Asset, as a National Playground and as the Key to 
Peace in the Pacific, Hawazi is of Tremendous Importance to Us 


DMIRAL MAHAN, the world’s 
foremost naval writer, declares 
that the two most important 
strategic centers on earth are 

Gibraltar and Hawati—each dominating 
a grea er portion of the earth’s surface 
than any other. 

The best demonstration of this fact, so 
far as Hawaii is concerned, is a compari- 
son of the area dominated by Hawaii in 
the Pacific with that portion of the world 
better known to Americans. 

For example: A line drawn across the 
Pacific approximately parallel to the 
equator, from Hong Kong on the Asiatic 
coast to the Panama Canal (via Honolulu) 
on the American coast, is approximately 
9620 miles long. This is as far as from 
San Francisco across the continent to 
New York, across the Atlantic to Gibral- 
tar, thence the length of the Mediter- 
ranean sea to Constantinople, thence the 
full width of Turkey to the Persian 
boundary and thence to the heart of 
Persia. 

On the north, the nearest port of any 
kind is Unalaska, in the Aleutian Islands. 
On the south, the nearest port is Papeete, 
in the Tahitian group, a French posses- 
sion. The distance between these two 
ports is the same as that from the southern 
point of Greenland to the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, in Brazil. 


N all this vast area of the Pacific, there 
is but one spot—Hawaii—where a 
loaf of bread, a drink of water, or a gallon 
or a ton of fuel can be had. 
There is not a battleship built, building 


By Lorrin A. Thurston 


Pablisher of the Honolalu Advertiser 


or contemplated, that can cross the Pa- 
cific and return or, having crossed, 
operate without recourse to Hawaii for 
supplies. 

By corollary, the country which con- 
trols Hawaii dominates the Pacific by 
that mere fact, and if pacifically minded, 
holds the peace of the entire area in the 
hollow of its hand. 

The primary, overwhelming meaning 
of Hawaii to America is, therefore, that 
its mere control removes from practical 
possibility any effective invasion from 
across the Pacific. 

There is no insulting gesture toward 
Japan in this statement. It is simply a 
presentation of a dominating geograph- 
ical and mechanical fact known equally 
to the governments of both countries, 
but until recently unfamiliar to, or at 
least unrecognized by, most Americans. 

Under these circumstances, if the con- 
trol of Hawaii should at any time pass, 
for instance, to Japan, that country could 
reach the American coast for the purpose 
of there conducting effective hostilities; 
while, without this control, such hos- 
tilities are practically impossible. 

There can, therefore, be no difference 
of opinion upon the point that, having 
control of Hawaii, America should main- 
tain it at all hazards, not as a war move 
but as a peace measure. 

War with Japan is unthinkable just 
now; but, with the new and untested 


democratic spirit now pervading 

all Japan, and in view of the tide of 

sentiment which might sweep the 

country in the event of some exigency, 
carrying that government off its feet, it 
is in the interests of the peace of the 
Pacific, and of the world, to maintain 
intact all influences tending toward peace. 
Rendering effective warfare impossible is 
the greatest of such influences, and main- 
tenance of American control in Hawaii is 
a means to that end. 


THE scale on which maps of the Pacific 
are normally drawn indicate Hawaii as 
a few small specks, and the Islands are 
thus subconsciously thought of by the 
average American. 

In fact, however, Hawaii has a larger 
area than that of two of our sovereign 
states combined—Connecticut-and Rhode 
Island. 

Nor from a population standpoint is 
Hawaii any cipher! The official estimate 
for 1925 is 307, 00, exclusive of army, 
navy, shipping and casuals which, added, 
bring the total to between 330,000 and 
340,000 

According to the census of 1920, this is 
more than four times the population of 
the State of Nevada—77,407; approxi- 
mately a third greater than that of the 
State of Wyoming—194,402, and Dela- 
ware—223,000; and approximately the 
equal of the states of Arizona—334,162; 
New Mexico—360,350; and Vermont— 
352,428. 

Moreover, the population figure is by 
no means stationary. At the last census 











A glimpse of the busy waterfront of Honolulu harbor. Giant passenger liners and /_ 
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Hawaii— What it Means to America: 


Lorrin A. Thurston 








EDGEWCRTH PHOTO, CCURTESY MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
On hill lands of Hawai, formerly unused, thousands of 
This is 


a harvesting scene in the fields above 


acres of pineapples are now being grown. 


Waialua Plantation, near Honolulu 








At the packing table in a Hawaiian pineapple fact: ry. 
fruit is shown leaving the slicing machine to be graded 
by expert workers. Canned pineapple is shipped 


from Hawaii to all parts of the world 


WILLIAMS PHOTO 


The 








prior to annexation (1890) the population 
Hawaii was 89,900. In 1g00 it was 
154,008. In 1910, it was 191,909. And in 
1920 it was 255,912. A population of 
500,000 at an early date is in plain sight. 
Commercially, too, Hawaii 1s of extra- 
rdinary and growing value to the main- 


! 
la ak 


HE value of imports into Hawaii for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, was 
80,347,000; of which only $8,000,000 
were from foreign countries, over $71,- 
000 being from the United States. 
During the same period the exports of 
Hawaiian produce amounted to $108,- 
631,223, of which only a million-and-a- 
half dollars went to all foreign countries, 
exports to the United States being over 
$107,000,000. 
\ section which produces or consumes 
som to the amount of approximately 
200,000,000 per annum is a useful mem- 
i t of the national family, and is not to 
be overlooked by any progressive dealer 
or industry on the mainland. It should 
be borne in mind that these figures are 
increasing year by year. 
Neither is Hawaii to be ignored from 


the viewpoint of its actual contribution 
to the national resources. For example: 
The United States is free from foreign 
dictation regarding the price which it 
must pay for sugar, by reason of its do- 
mestic supply of that commodity. Ha- 
waii’s contribution to the national sugar 
bowl is a most material one, being, as of 
September 30, 1925, approximately 780-, 
ooo tons of sugar for the year; and this 
in face of a labor strike which has ex- 
tended over two years, and despite the 
fact that sugar is selling at the lowest 
price in ten years. 


NCIDENTALLY, Hawaii dominates 

the pineapple-packing industry of the 
world. This industry has been created 
since annexation. The pack of the past 
year has been over seven million cases, a 
standard case being 24 cans, each holding 
two pounds. The value of the pack for the 
year ending June 30, 1924, was $28,247,- 
000, while an early arid radical increase 
in product is imminent. The leading 
pineapple cannery, situated in Honolulu, 
is the largest fruit cannery in the world and 
is conducted on the most advanced princi- 
ples of work and care for its employes. 


Next to its scenery, the feature which 
deservedly attracts the greatest notice in 
Hawaii, is its splendid system of roads. 

In spite of the mountainous character 
of the islands, good automobile roads and 
pleasure drives of concrete, asphalt, road 
oil, macadam and gravel types, have 
been, and are being constructed by scores 
and hundreds of miles. 

The Island of Oahu, on which Hono- 
lulu is located, has taken the lead in high- 
class road construction. It already has 
273 miles of good auto roads in opera- 
tion, and is in course of constructing 
approximately 22 miles more from appro- 
priations of approximately $1,200,000 by 
Territory and County, and $300,000 by 
the Federal Government. There is still 
available for allotment from Federal 
funds for roads in Hawaii, the sum of 
$333,000. 


A SYSTEM of three great loops is being 
built round the island from Honolulu 
as a center. 

One, approximately thirty-five miles 
long, runs round the east end of the island, 
returning over the Nuuanu Pali. 

A second, ninety miles long, over the 
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freighters are constantly arriving at and departing from this “crossroads of the Pacific’ 
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Pali, skirts the north end of the island, 
returning via Waialua, Schofield Bar- 
racks (the largest military post in the 
United States) and Pearl Harbor. 

The third, about sixty miles long, is 
being constructed round the west end of 
the island—the Waianae mountains. 

Each of the three is well under 


Hawaii—What it Means to America: 








records. The following are the bald 
extremes—maximum and minimum—for 
the entire month, for all twelve months 
of 1923, as officially recorded by the 
United States Weather Bureau at its 
Honolulu station in the heart of the 
business section: 
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walk outdoors, bareheaded, in January 
with entire comfort. We never have the 
scorching, lifeless days of summer or the 
blizzards of winter to which the mainland 

is subject. 
And yet, by going up the mountains on 
every island, even a few hundred feet, a 
cooler and more invigorating 





way, with high-class construction, 
costing from $45,000 to $80,000 
per mile. This high cost is due 
to the necessity of providing for 
transportation of batteries of 
portable coast defense guns, 
weighing many tons each. 

The island of Maui, already 
served by miles of superb road, is 
— pushing a road through 

> Hana, via the “Ditch Coun- 
an ’ which Jack London described 
as being the most spectacular he 
had ever seen. 

The Island of Hawaii, already 
gridironed with fine roads, with 
one 230 miles long, round the 








A plantation village in Hawai 


climate is available. On Mount 
Tantalus, thirty minutes from 
the city by auto, back of Hono- 
lulu, blankets are comfortable 
every night in the year, and on 
the summits of the higher moun- 
tains there is perpetual snow and 
ice. I have cut ice ten inches 
thick on the first of August, with 
the thermometer registering 18 
degrees Far., on the summit of 
Mauna Loa, and made ice cream 
with it the same night at the 
ranch buildings below. 


T is not only in its climate, 
though, that Hawaii leads; 








island, is steadily pushing forward 

a reinforced cement and asphalt ma- 
cadam road from Hilo to the volcano, 
while the National Park is building per- 
fect roads through the park, and the 
Federal Government is surveying a six 
per cent grade macadam auto road, forty 
miles long, from the Volcano of Kilauea 
to the summit crater on Mauna Loa—an 
elevation of 13,675 feet. This road leads 
into the region of perpetual ice and snow, 
and to the scene of the most terrific ex- 
plosive eruptions, which occur at inter- 

vals of every few years. 

The Island of Kauai is in like mood, 
having supplemented its fine road system 
recently with a good auto road into the 
Waimea Cajon section, one of the most 
spectacular in any country. 


TABLE SHOWING 
MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EXTREMES 
OF TEMPERATURE FOR EACH MONTH OF 
1923-1924, 
KEPT BY THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 
AT HONOLULU ; 


1923 1924 

Max. Min. Max. Min. 
July 8 1 Jans... 7 7 
Aug.....2.80 71 Heb. 20.65/20 68 
Sept. 87 71 £4March.... 80 63 
Oct.. 85 70 April..... 79 G4 
Nov.. 82 66 May..... 838 67 
ge | 62 jume....-..... 84 68 


Mind you, this table shows not the 
average daily range, but the maximum 
range for each entire month. 

Think of it! In the month of July the 
highest temperature on any day was 84 


scenically it is superb. 

Whoever thinks of Hawaii as a mere 
“coral strand” has a revised “think” com- 
ing. For Hawaii is a tangle of great moun- 
tain tops rising from the ocean depths. 
The island of Hawaii is not quite 14,000 
feet high. Forty miles east of the island, 
the ocean is 18,000 feet deep. 

Each of the eight islands has sheer 
precipices from one thousand to three 
thousand feet high. The height of the 
eight inhabited islands is: 


Niihau...... 1300 ft. Oahu.... 4030 it. 
Kahoolawe...1472 ft. Kauai...... 5250 ft. 
Lanai.......3400 ft. Maui..... . 10,032 ft. 
Molokai..... 4958 ft. Hawaii..... 13,825 it. 


At the center of Honolulu, only a mile 
from the wharf, is Punchbowl! Crater, 
rising to a height of 498 feet. 

At the Nuuanu Pali (preci- 





. re great overshadowing 
factor on the Hawaiian 
horizon, is the tourist indus- 
try and the development of 
Hawaii as a national pleas- 
ure ground and resort. 

Every country aspiring to 
excel in the entertainment 
business boasts of its climate 
and bemoans “unusual 
weather” when it fails to live 
up to specifications. Hono- 
lulu is no exception. The 
word “unusual” is a_ stock 
one in the tourist promotion 
vocabulary, but we do claim 
that the “unusual” occurs 
less frequently in Hawaii than 
anywhere else on earth. 

In the words of a Los 
Angeles man, “Honolulu has 
the climate which Los Angeles 
claims!” It goes without 
saying that this is the super- 








PHOTO BY IITH PHOTO SECTION, AIR SERVICE, 
Airplane view of the Nuuanu Pali highway winding down 


to the city of Honolulu in the distance 


pice), less than seven miles 
from the Honolulu wharf, the 
only. road across the island 
passes between peaks rising 
sheer 2781 feet on the north- 
west and 3105 on the south- 
east, while the north and 
east half of the island and 
the great Kaneohe bay, with 
over 30 miles of deep water 
front, impinges upon the eye 
from the summit of a sheer 
precipice 1214 feet high— 
one of the world’s most mag- 
nificent views. 

Honolulu itself, a city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants, ex- 
tends seven miles along the 
ocean front and several miles 
back into the mountains in 
seven great gorges carved 
from the mountain, while 
residences are steadily creep- 
ing up the splendid concrete 
and asphalt roads along the 
ridges which divide the 


U.S. A. 








A favorite trick of 
average climate boomer is 
to publish tables showing “average” 
temperatures. By this method a change 
of temperature of 40 degrees in a few 
hours is concealed and a range from 100 
degrees at noon to 30 degrees at night 
shows the salubrious “‘average” of 65 
degrees. 

Hawaii needs none of this doctoring of 


lative of all superlatives! 
the 





degrees and the lowest 71, a range of only 
13 degrees; while in the month of January 
the highest temperature was 79 degrees 
and the lowest 60, a range of only 19 
degrees. ‘ 

“Balmy” is the one word that ade- 
quately describes the climate of Hawaii— 
where one is cool in July and can sit or 





valley s below. 

On the Island of Kauai is the great Wai- 
mea Canon, the “grand canon” of Hawaii, 
eroded from the mountain to a depth of 
over 3000 feet, rivaling the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado in brilliancy of coloring 
and spectacular precipice scenery. A 
good auto road brings it within easy access 
of the traveler. (Continued on page 81) 
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Bringing the Light to Main Street 


The Activities of a Publisher at Girard, Kansas, Bid Fair to 
Wife Out America's ‘Hinterland of Culture’’ and 
Make Bookworms of All the Babbitts 


EMEMBER tthe old, eternally 
yapping, raving, frothing, curs- 
ing Appeal to Reason, flooding 
the country with its dogmatic 
vituperation every week from its plant in 
Girard, Kansas? It was a bloody sheet, 
always with a knife in its mouth, fists 
frenetically clenched, and fanatical frenzy 
in its eyes. The Appeal to Reason was 
misnamed. It was an 
ppeal to passion and 
prejudice. It had one idea, 
one cure-all for humani- 
ty’s every ill and it was 
intolerant of other ideas 
and remedies. 

The universal intoler- 
ance begotten by the war 
killed the Appeal to Reason. 
When it was on its last 
legs a young newspaper- 
man, the Sunday editor 

the New York Call, 
nol his hat into the 
ring, cast his bread upon 
the waters, risked what- 
ever he had and took over 
the plant and the business, 
including mortgages. Ex- 
cept in radical circles, this 
young man—he was thir- 
ty-one then—was practi- 
unknown. He had 
been a rover most of the 
time since he quit the 
humble Philadelphia home 
of parents to make 


cally 


f his 
his own way in the world. 
In Los Angeles and other 
Western cities he had won 
his journalistic spurs; the 
breezy page he wrote for 
the New York Call was 
eagerly read, but other- 
wise he was little known. 


HEN E. Haldeman- 
Julius took over the 
Appeal to Reason, he had 
definite plans for the 
transformation of that 
journal of intolerance into 
a literary weekly that would give expres- 
sion to the broadest possible variety of 
opinion, theory and style. That transfor- 
mation was completed in record time. 
Nothing remained of the old w eekly except 
its lack of reverence for conventions, for- 
mulas and institutions revered — 
because they are old. It was—and is— 
“snappy” ’ journal continuously eng: iged in 
aring down false literary fronts; it is a 
b: ittleground of conflicting opinion on an 
endless variety of subjects and it is creat- 
ing guide posts to the best in the world’s 





By Victor Willard 


Author of: When a Governor is a Czar, etc. 


literature, ancient and modern. It is a 
success; and two other of the Haldeman- 
Julius periodicals are successful. But 


nevertheless the owner and editor would 
still be unknown to the masses if in 1919 





E. Haldeman-Julius 


He sells good books by the hundreds of millions 


he had not gone into the book-publishing 
business. 

He brought out two books that year. 
One of them was the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” a collection of Persian poems 
fourteen hundred years old and printed 
in hundreds of editions; the other was 
also a poem, Oscar Wilde’s “Ballad of 
Reading Gaol.” Beginning with these 
two books, printed and published west of 
the Mississippi among the wheat fields of 
the plains, Haldeman-Julius in five years 
became the world’s most popular purveyor 





of good literature and solid knowledge. 
Since the initial issue of the two poetic 
works, he has printed and sold so 
many million copies of selections from 
classic and modern literature that the 
only comparable figures have to be ab- 
stracted from the French budget. And 
this statement isn’t so fanciful as it 
sounds; Haldeman-Julius is literally sell- 
ing books by the hundred 
millions. Not the cheap 
semi-erotic smut of the 
sex magazines, but litera- 
ture that has muscle, bone 
and sinew, books the 
perusal of which requires 
thought, attention, con- 
centration, books dealing 
with biography, drama, 
history, the arts, philos- 
ophy, religion, science. 


T is easy and obvious 

to say that Haldeman- 
Julius sold several hun- 
dred million books in seven 
years because he selected 
short subjects and_ sold 
them for a nickel apiece, 
but brevity and cheap- 
ness were merely contrib- 
utory factors in his suc- 
cess. They were the 
wheels and the body of 
the vehicle carrying the 
best literature of the world 
into the remotest corner 
of Podunk and Gopher 
Prairie, but the motive 
power was supplied by the 
spirit, the audacity, the 
taste and the faith of the 
man who believed that 
two old poetic works would 
find new readers and 
buyers by the hundred 
thousand if they were 
made as easily available 
and as cheap as chewing 
gum. 

There you have the 
mainspring of this man’s 
extraordinary publishing activities: He 
believed that there must be hundreds 
of thousands of men and women with 
active, searching minds, with an intelli- 
gent and persistent curiosity about life, 
its meaning and manifestations, who 
would gladly read the best thought of 
the world’s greatest writers, if these 
thoughts could be presented to them in a 
handy compass at small expense, and if 
the purchase could be made convenient. 
To test this belief he brought out the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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fess that I am not a radio expert. I 

know little about hook-ups, wave- 

traps or grids. I wouldn’t know a 
variometer if I met it on the street. 
Electrons and amperes do not move in 
my social circle. I am a mere editor, 
hard working, middle aged, home loving, 
not overly laden with money. 

In my ‘youth I never learned to dance 
or to play any musical instrument. Music 
has always been very close to my heart, 
but I have been too busy, making a living 
and rearing a family, to cultivate that 
side of my nature. 

Some months agoI bought a crystal set 
to please the boy. It worked, and I be- 
came mildly interested in_ listening 
through the earphones to the more or less 
faint music that came from local broad- 
casting stations. Soon I bought a two- 
tube set, largely because of my curiosity 
to see ‘what it would do.” It did it; but 
in a week I traded it for a four-tube set-— 
to see if I couldn’t hear John Wana- 
maker’s pipe organ in the city I came 
from—Philadelphia. In this desire I was 
disappointed, though I did hear a pipe 
organ in San Francisco and an orchestra 
in Chicago. In two more weeks I traded 
again, this time for a powerful five-tube 
neutrodyne set warranted to get any- 
thing “within reason.” Evidently that 


li the beginning, let me frankly con- 
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My Radio 


Evenings Spent at Home are Returning 
to Popular Favor, Thanks to 


the Broadcasting Station 






Philadelphia pipe 
organ is not within 
reason, for as yet I 
have not been able 
to hear even a faint 
note from it. Nor have I heard London 
or Cuba or Mars. 

But, oh, the things I have heard over 
that blessed set! Springfield, Mass.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chicago, Cleveland, Hastings, Neb.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Denver, San Antonio, 
Texas; Calgary, Canada; Los Angeles, 
Portland, Oakland, Salt Lake City, and 
dozens of other places that maintain 
powerful broadcasting stations. 


HAVE heard, and am still hearing, 

music from the best singers and orches- 
tras in the country. I know all the latest 
songs and dance steps. The world of 
music comes trouping into my modest 
living-room every night, the evenings 
have grown surprisingly short, life has 
taken on a new meaning for me, a new 
zest, a new inspiration. And the cost 
has not been much more than for a new 
set of automobile tires. 

Some evenings my wife and I find a 
good program somewhere, tune in, put on 
our slippers, pull our chairs closer to the 
fire, light our pipe (editorially speaking), 
and settle down for a whole evening of 





By Walter Andrews 


Decoration by Raymond Bannister 







enjoyment— ) 
the loud speaker y 

doing all the 

work, without pay or without atten- 
tion. It may be raining or snowing like 
the dickens outside, but that doesn’t hurt 
the music, and even adds to our comfy 
feeling. The worse the night the brighter 
our fire and the sweeter the music. 

Now and then we enjoy a three-act 
comedy or drama from Oakland, or a Sun- 
day evening church service from San 
Francisco or Calgary. Often we hear 
notable speakers i in far-off cities, men and 
women of prominence whom we have read 
about but never expected to have in our 
home. Twice have we had President 
Coolidge in our living-room—so clear, 
loud and life-like that we shall always fee! 
he has really been with us. 

Some other evenings I just sit in a chair 
in front of the radio, and play with it— 
taking a snatch of music here and a snatch 
there—from Seattle to Chicago—as the 
“mood grips me, making the music soft o1 
loud as my fancy dictates, like a musician 
at the key-board of some mighty pipe 
organ. At last I—unskilled, untaught I— 
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can touch the keys (dials and controls) 
and bring forth real melody at_ will! 
Seems to me I have, without realizing it, 
been waiting all my life for just this final 
blessing. 

On still other evenings, when Millie is 
vetting dinner and the house is quiet, I 
love to sit down by my radio and “go 
fishing,” all by myself. 

Fishing was my chief sport when a boy, 
but lately I have discovered a new kind of 
fishing—a glorified sport that beats the 
other all to pieces—fishing for uncharted, 
unknown, unfound radio broadcasting 
stations! And when I make a strike I get 
a peach of a thrill that takes twenty years 
off my back. 

For instance, when I first hooked Cleve- 
land the other evening (I was born and 
reared there but have not seen it for more 
years than I like to remember), I let out 
a shout of joy that brought Millie running 
from the kitchen in an instant. She grew 
up in Cleveland, too, so when I told her 
where the music was coming from, we 
hugged each other delightedly, and lis- 
tened to some home-town melodies that 
brought the tears to our eyes. But they 
were happy tears. 


O* Christmas morning I awoke at my 
usual hour—seven—which I am sure 
to do on a holiday. On other mornings it 
takes one alarm clock, one wife and one 
conscience to get me half awake. Well, 
on this Christmas morning I was wide 
awake without any of these assistances. 
Didn’t even want to turn over for an- 
other snooze. Got up. Found the house 
cold. Dressed. Fixed the furnace. 
Built a fire in the fireplace. Put on the 
tea kettle, or rather 
the coffee kettle, for a 
tea kettle is not a tea 




















kettle in our house mornings. 
Looked for the morning paper 
on the front porch. Pitch 


dark. Felt onesome. No 
paper. Came in house and 
hurriedly shut ‘door. Cold. 


(ried not to look at Christmas 
presents spread out on table. 
Not fair, with wifie still asleep. 
Just then happened to think 
of an item I had read in the 
paper the night before—about 
some early carols to be sung 
and broadcasted from K G O, 
Oakland, California, at 7 
o'clock Christmas morning. 


\ ITH’ )UT stopping to turn 
on the light, guided only 
by instinct and the blaze from 





My Radio: Walter Andrews 
the fireplace, I turned the radio dials to 
the right places, switched on the current, 
and— 

Out of the stillness and blackness of 
that cold Christmas morning came the 
soft melody of fresh young voices singing 
that old favorite hymn of mine, “Holy 
Night—Silent Night.” It touched me in- 
expressibly. I am not ashamed to say 
that my eyes were wet, as if I were a boy 
again in the days when tears were nearer 
the surface. I bowed my head and lis- 
tened, entranced. There was something 
uncannily sweet about that Christmas 
carol coming to me a thousand miles 
through the air, over mountains and 
rivers and valleys, out of the darkness, to 
cheer my heart. 


HE fire crackled more merrily; Millie in 

another room, awakened by the music, 
threw on a dressing gown and came out 
to me, wondering. ‘Together we listened 
—carol followed carol—dawn peeked in 
the windows as the last strain died softly 
away. We looked at each other and— 
well, there was love in our hearts for those 
far-off singers, for K G O, for the Christ- 
mas day just beginning, and for the mar- 
vel of radio. 

The miracles of the Bible are easier for 
me to understand since radio came into 
my home. ‘The infinite Father seems 
clearer and nearer to me. His truths are 
being carried through the air across the 
far-flung sections of the world, bringing 
us all closer together, distances no longer 
a barrier, cementing the neighborliness of 
thousands of human beings who perhaps 
never before gave a thought to fellow mor- 
tals ’way off there across the mountains 
and the waters. 

When one stops to think that this enor- 
mous new _ industry—invention—prac- 


A radio murder being enacted in the studio of 
a large broadcasting station 
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tise—call it what you will—has sprung 
into being almost overnight, without laws 
on the statute books to guide or direct it, 
it is a wonderful thing to see everybody 
in the radio game, from broadcaster down 
to the most humble fan, earnestly striving 
to play fair and help along in every way 
possible. That is one thing radio has 
done—brought about a new adaptation 
of the good old Golden Rule. It is de- 
lightful to see the brotherly way in which 
all radio enthusiasts codperate and work 
together for the common good. 

My son-in-law says that a radio set is 
the most glorified toy for grown-ups ever 
invented. I think he is right. Anyhow, 
it is the only toy I have had in many a 
year. It takes me out of myself, makes 
me forget the daily grind and the hum- 
drum of life. It is a recreation, an educa- 
tion, an inspiration. I would rather get 
along without clock, telephone, electric 
light or auto, than without my radio. 
When the little ol’ set is working sweetly 
on a good night (all nights are not equally 
good), I wouldn’t trade it for a seat on the 
stock exchange, or for a new pipe with 
the latest patent bite-remover. 


A! first Millie hinted in her gentle way— 
you know how it is, you married men— 
that perhaps I had been a little extrava- 
gant, hadn’t I? in spending so much 
money (about $200) on a mere toy or 
amusement. But I notice this view- 
point of hers is steadily changing. The 
other evening when I arrived home some- 
what earlier than usual I found her sitting 
in front ef the radio, working the dials like 
an old hand. She looked like a happy 
kitten caught in the cream, and admitted 
finally that when I was away it “kept her 
from being lonely.” Bless its heart, it 
surely can do’that same little thing. Who 
could be lonely when the 
world sweetly comes in when 
you bid it and sings to you? 
Who could be down-hearted 
when the joy of music and 
human voices is on tap with 
the turn of the spigot? Person- 


Wy 





ally I feel years younger since 
I joined the growing ranks of 
the radio fans. I can hardly 
wait for night to come so 
that I can go home to the 
fascinating dials. 

(Continued on page 62, 
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The Thrilling Serial— 


Code of Men 


By Homer King ; {Gordon 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


The Story Thus Far:— 

EAR the end of his two-day ride 
home from Santa Fe, Smiling Jim 
Lawson’s big black gelding, Buck, 
suddenly plunged off the trail and 
stood, legs wide apart and trembling, ears 
pointed, pst to jump again at a repeti- 
tion of the groan that had startled him. 

Jim slipped out of the saddle to dis- 
cover a dying stranger close by the side of 
the road. Without wasting words he 
swung him across the saddle and, with 
big Buck gallantly carrying double, 
pressed on to his ranch, the Box L. 

It was clear that the stranger was 
slipping fast and Jim sent his foreman, 
Bart Robson, for the family lawyer, old 
Eli Waltham, so that the stranger might 
settle his affairs before he died. ‘The 
sick man, Graves, had known Jim’s 
father and he had a long story to tell, 
a story of a declan brother, of years 
spent in trying to make up for his 
brother’s crime, of his brother’s selfish 
widow, his sister-in-law, of his little 
daughter who lived with her and of his 
final failure to make any money. Just 
before he died, Graves turned over to old 
Eli all that he had left—a block of stock 
in a supposed mine in exchange for which 
he had given the last of his money. 

Graves was buried quietly on a little 
knoll near the ranch house. His difficul- 
ties were over and done with, but Smiling 
Jim Lawson felt the burden of responsi- 
bility shifted to his shoulders. Quixoti- 
cally, he decided to go East and offer 
Graves’ daughter and her aunt shelter at 
the Box L, for the sake of the man’s 
earlier friendship with his own father. 

But Jim was counting on the photo- 
graph of Patricia Graves, the picture that 
the sick man had carried with him; that 
of a youngster in pigtails, a child. How 
far wrong he had been, how old the snap- 
shot was, became evident to Jim when 
he finally saw Patricia. A beautiful girl 
of nineteen, a woman, faced him and 
Smiling Jim’s pleasant grin faded in his 
consternation. 

Still there was only one thing to do and 
Jim did it. Realizing what was evident, 










she 


that the girl and her aunt were living in 
absolute poverty, he stuck to his guns 
and extended to them his invitation to 
visit him at the Box L, precisely as he 
had originally planned to do. 

accepted it, al- 
very 


Astonishingly, they 
though it became 


before 


clea r 





long that Mrs. Emily Graves’ 
purpose was an_ unfriendly 
one. Patricia took him at 
his face value and seemed 
more than a little friendly 
toward him, but her aunt 
seemed to transfer to J'm the 
grudge which she bore her dead 
brother-in-law, and she very 
soon made it clear that her 
intent in going West was to 
discover exactly in what shape 
Graves had left his affairs and 
what had become of all his 
money. 

It was arather odd trio, then, 
which boarded the western 
train: Smiling Jim, uncomfort- 
able in his knowledge that the 
dead man had wished to keep 
his brother’s defalcations hid- 
den from the widow; Mrs. 
Graves, silent and suspicious 
ofeverything and every one, and 
Patricia, who alone was entirely 
happy, looking forward to the 
new strange country which she 
was to see for the first time. 
The story continues in detail: 

VI 
ORD had been relayed to 
the Box L that Smiling 
Jim had arrived from the 
East and was due home some 
time during the morning. The 
ranch was a scene of frenzied 
excitement. Routine business 


was forgotten. Boots were 
shined. Bridles and_ saddles 
were polished. Patent hair 


clippers were used on horses 
and cow-punchers alike with 
wholesale enthusiasm. Hands and ears 
and necks were manicured, and Tony 
Angelino’s private stock of drug store 
perfume was totally exhausted. 

Finally, when Long Ike Thomas came 
tearing across the plains from a lookout 
point with the news that he had sighted 
the wagon and that it would arrive in less 
than an hour, “The Princess’? was made 
ready for presentation. 

This was the Box L’s surprise gift for 
their orphan. The Princess, a beautiful 
little Shetland Pony, had been bought 
with funds raised by popular subscription 
and certain promissory notes donated in 
lieu of cash, It was an idea originated 
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“It's a present for me.” 


after Smiling Jim had gone East. Con- 
tributions had been strictly limited to the 
Box L outfit. Included in the purchase 
were appropriate trappings, a small 
Mexican saddle, silver mounted bridle, a 
light braided hair cow rope and an Indian 
saddle pad and blanket. 

Plans for the presentation were neces- 
sarily simple, as no one would consent to 
make a speech. The Princess, bridled and 
saddled, her mane and tail braided with 
red and blue ribbons, was led from the 
*barn and tied to her private hitching post. 

Tied to the saddle with a huge pink 
ribbon was a large card bearing the 
inscription: 






She was smiling, but her eyes 
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posit 
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circu: 
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“THE PRINCESS” 
From the Box L outfit to 
PATTY 

Scattered round at points of vantage in 
positions suiting their individual tastes 
and ideas of what was proper under the 
circumstances, the Box L made ready to 
welcome the spring wagon rattling down 
the road toward the ranch house. 

And because they were all trying to ap- 
pear intensely interested in something else, 
not a one of them took a good look at the 
Wagon or its occupants until it came to a 
stop in front of the house. 

Smiling Jim was in a high good humor. 


g: but her eyes were filled with tears. ‘These dam’ fool cowpunchers,” Smiling Jim growled 


“Wake up!” he yelled. 
petrified?” 

Smiling Jim was sitting on the front 
seat, holding the reins. Patricia sat by 
his side. On the back seat, Mammy Jane 
and Mrs. Emily Graves were each doing 
their best to appear oblivious of the 
other’s presence. 

Bart came forward, grinning sheepishly. 

“Tt’s sure good to see yu’ back, Jim.” 

One of the boys came up and held 
team while the cattleman helped Patricia 
and the others from the wagon. It was 
then Smiling Jim discovered the Princess, 
who had backed round to see what was 
happening. Patricia discovered her too. 


“Are yuh all 


“What a perfectly stunning 
Whose is it, Mr. Lawson?” 

Smiling Jim turned a dull red and 
gulped. ‘Better ask Bart, Miss Graves.” 

But Bart dodged back behind the 
wagon. Squat made a desperate attempt 
at an explanation. 

“Tt belongs to that long, lanky cow- 
puncher over there, Miss,” he indi- 
cated Ike Thomas, whose Adam’s apple 
was bobbing in and out of his shirt collar 
with the regularity of a cuckoo announc- 
ing high noon. “Yuh see, he’s timid 
about ridin’ and this sawed-off pony 
simplifies matters. Instead of havin’ to 
git off, he just lets his legs down.” 


pony. 
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“T don’t believe a thing you’re saying. 
You’re making fun of me.” 

She interrupted his explanation by 
marching over to where the Princess stood 
and inspecting the presentation card. 
Squat swallowed hard and_ grinned. 
Patricia turned to Smiling Jim. 

“Tt’s a present for me.” She was 
smiling, but her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“These dam’ fool cowpunchers,” Smil- 
ing Jim growled. “It’s a wonder they 
didn’t have a rattle ready for you.” 

“Make them all come right here,” de- 
manded Patricia. “T want to meet every 
one of them.” 

“Round UP» you desert violets,” he 
ordered. “Get in line. This is Miss 
Patricia Graves. This is her aunt, 
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and of his death, concealing as much of 
the suffering as he could. There was 
nothing he could now add to comfort her. 

Patricia turned away after a few 
minutes and started back toward the 
barn, making a brave attempt to keep 
from crying. 

They walked back in silence. The pinto 
was saddled, as was Smiling Jim’s buck 
horse. 

“You don’t mind, do you,” she asked, 
“if [ride alone? I’m afraid I couldn’t talk.” 

He nodded sympathetically. 

“Tf you just ride North, there’s no way 
you can get lost. The whole valley is Box 
L, and there’s plain trails leading back.” 

She mounted without assistance. The 
pinto, with a squeal of indignation, 
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“That’s her aunt. Handle her with 
gloves,” Smiling Jim warned. 

“Ts she gonna be here permanent?” 

“T don’t know, Bart. Maybe Pat will. 
I don’t know about the aunt. She’s not 
mentioned, so far.” 

Eli Waltham rode up and dismounted. 

“Have a nice trip?’ ’ he grinned. 

“Yeah. Fair,” confessed the rancher. 

“Get yore orphan?” 

Smiling Jim nodded. 

The old lawyer. chuckled. 
like her picture?” 

“Some day the Box L is sure gonna be 
in the market for a new lawyer.” Smiling 
Jim’ S voice was ominous. “The present 
one’s gonna be interviewin’ the coroner 
from a marble slab.” 

“Serves you right fet not takin’ 
my advice in the first place,” ar- 


“Look much 








Mrs. Emily Graves.” 

Patricia insisted upon acknowl- 
edging the introduction by shaking 
hands with each one and on know- 
ing their individual names and 
nicknames. Then she addressed 
them all. 

“You’re perfect dears,” she de- 
clared, “Every one of you. You'll 
never know how much I appreciate 
your thoughtfulness. I can ride 
and I do want a horse. I want to 
pick one out and have it saddled 
right away. I’m going for a ride 
as soon as I can change my clothes. 
And another thing—if one of you 
ever calls me anything but ‘Pat,’ 
I'll never speak to him again. 
That applies to your boss, too.” 

“All right, Pat,” he laughed. 


At TER lunch Patricia appeared 
downstairs carrying a riding 
crop, and dressed in trim black 
corduroy breeches, high laced 
boots, a snug sweater, and a stiff- 
brimmed riding hat. 

She found Smiling Jim going 
over his books in the ranch office 








Exiles 
By Ellinor L. Norcross 


Hearts that have known the sea lands, 


The slow gulls winging by, 
Will hunger on forever 
For a sail against the sky. 


Hearts that have loved the desert— 
The rimrock’s silhouette, 

Wide purple shadowed mesas 

Can never quite forget. 


I long for you as they long 

For their remembered lands, 

For you hold all that home means 
Within your quiet hands. 


gued Waltham. “I tried to tell 
you, but you wouldn’t listen.” 

“If I didn’t think some one told 
you about it since you got out here, 
I might start reformin’ you right 
now,” Smiling Jim threatened. 

The old lawyer didn’t press the 
argument. 

“There’s a lot more important 
things to talk about,” he growled 
instead. ‘Better come in the office 
and we'll talk ’em over.” 


As they walked over to the house 
Smiling Jim explained what 
had happened on his trip East, and 
about Patricia and her aunt. Out- 
side of a few caustic comments 
Waltham didn’t show much inter- 
est in either of the two women. 

“Ever been up to Snake Head 
Falls?” Waltham inquired, by way 
of introduction after they had shut 
the door of the ranch office. 


“A hundred times,” answered 
Smiling Jim. 
Waltham grunted. “Do you re- 


member noticin’ exactly how the 











rocks piled up along the river 





off the library. 

“How do I look, Mr. Lawson?” 

“Wonderful.” There was no doubting 
his sincere admiration. “But now see 
here, Pat. Out here on the range my 
name’s jim.” 

“All right—Jim, can I have a horse to 
go riding?” 

“Let’s go pick out a horse for you,” he 
proposed, “and while it’s being saddled, I 
thought you might like to see where we 
buried your father.” 

Over at the corral she picked out a 
little buckskin pinto, in spite of his 


recommendations that she choose a 
gentler mount. 
“But I can really ride,” insisted 


Patricia, “‘and he’s just what I want.’ 

Leaving Tony to hunt out the smallest 
saddle he could find, they walked over to 
where Milton Graves was buried. 

A few faded flowers lay at the foot of 
the wooden headstone. Scattered over the 
covering of stones on the grave were tiny 
pieces of exploded firecrackers, Go Slow 
Chin’s contribution to the dead man’s 
quest for eternal rest. 

“Poor Daddy,” she said at last. “He 
always tried so hard to make me happy.” 

Smiling Jim did not answer. On their 
train ride westward he had told her 
briefly of her father’s visit to the Box L 





started a few tentative bucks. Patricia 
headed him |toward the open plain, and 
with a vigorous cut of her riding crop 
gave him his head. He galloped off, as 
et as though ridden by a veteran cow- 
puncher, and Patricia seemed to accept 
his playful antics as lightly as any of the 
Box L riders who watched her ride off 
would have taken them. 

“Didn’t I tell you she was a thorough- 
bred?” Squat commented from a perch on 
the corral. “I could see it in her eyes, 
minute I saw her picture.” 

“Yah,” Skinny jibed. “Seems to me 
like you was the one that suggested a 
Shetland pony.” 

“How come, Boss?” Bart broke in. 
“Were yuh holdin’ out on us?” 

Smiling Jim shook his head. 

“Tt plumb knocked me cold,” he 
admitted. “I didn’t know the picture was 
eight years old ’til I got there and she 
introduced herself.” 

“Then, as it were, things got compli- 


cated,” suggested Squat. 
“They sure did, Squat,” answered 
Smiling Jim. “But since she was willing I 


went through with it.’ 
“Who’s the forbiddin’ 


companion?” Bart asked. 


lookin’ female 


there?” 

“T know every foot of the ground, but 
what are you drivin’ at?” 

“What'd happen to the Box L if some- 
one shut off the Rio Guadla?”’ demanded 
the old lawyer. 

“Tt can’t be done.” Smiling Jim 
answered quietly. “You ought to know 
that Dad registered water rights to all the 
Rio Guadla water the Box L will ever 
need.” 

“Let me tell you something.” Wal- 
tham’s voice was grim. “I know all about 
the Box L water rights. Maybe it couldn’t 
be done legally in a thousand years, but 
what would you and the Box L do if some 
one went right ahead and did shut off the 
river anyway?” 

“T’d sue them for all the damage done 
and make them let my legal water supply 
come to the ranch.” 

“Son,” Waltham said earnestly. 
“There’s a crook at the head of a project 
to either ruin you, or force you to sell this 
ranch to him at his own figure. Of course, 
he can’t do i it legally, but he can do it, and 
when it’s done all the law in the world 
*couldn’ t repair the damages.” 

“Explain the whole thing Eli,” Jim 
asked earnestly. 

The Snake Head Falls were located a 
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“I'm going to Santa Fe tomorrow morning with 


my lawyer for just that purpose,’ Smiling 


Jim retorted. “If the law can't 
protect me, there are other 


things that can” 


1 Kongcr> © 
few miles above the northern boundary of 
the Box L Ranch, at the point where 
the Rio Guadla narrowed down to enter 
the long canon which delivered it to the 
Box L grazing range. Here the river ran 
in a huge natural trough of volcanic 
origin, almost along the top of a ridge. 

When the river was normal, several 
small jets trickled through the low fault 
in the western bank. The water which 
splashed through the crevices at this 
point was such a small quantity, however, 
that it was quickly lost in the sandy plains 
at the foot of the ridge without ever 
having formed a channel. The Snake 
Hills, starting at this point and extending 
southward, formed the western boundary 
of the Box L Ranch. r 
stretched a flat, sandy plain, almost with- 
out drainage, and consequently bearing 
enough alkali in the soil to discourage 
vegetation. 

Waltham made his explanation brief 
and to the point. 
_ “A so-called engineer has a camp at 
Snake Head Falls. He claims that he has 
control of a mile or so of land north of 
the Ranch and all the land west of the 
River. What he says he intends doing 
is to blast a channel into the Rio Guadla 
at the Falls, and use part of the river to 
irrigate his land.” 
_ “But what about my water rights?” 
Smiling Jim protested. 

“Your water rights cover just about a 


third of the river flow, as far as I’ve been 





To the west of them ** 
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able to figure it,” Waltham replied. “He 
has riparian rights to the rest of the river.” 

“How so?” 

“He says he owns all the west bank of 
the river.” 

“Could he get control of so much Gov- 
ernment land?’ Smiling Jim demanded. 

“Under a desert land irrigation project 
scheme.” Waltham admitted. “He 
probably had dummy settlers file on it and 
then either bought them out or is handling 
the irrigation project on a pseudo con- 
tract.” 

“All that land in the Snake Basin is not 
fit for cultivation.” Smiling Jim remon- 
strated. 


HO said it was?” Waltham contend- 
ed. “I’m telling you this is a crooked 
scheme. He doesn’t intend to go through 
with it. He’s just built up a legal basis 
so that we can’t stop him from putting a 
charge of dynamite under Snake Head 
Falls. Then if you won’t take his offer 
for this ranch, he’ll put a match to his 
explosives.” 
“What good would it do him to ruin 
the ranch?” Smiling Jim protested. 
“None maybe.” Waltham admitted. 
‘Sure, we could collect damages if he did 
take our water, but how much good would 
a court judgment do us? By the time we 
could get it, he would be out of the 
country. It would cost a fortune to undo 
the damage done by that time. He has a 
bluff that we can’t afford to call.” 
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“Couldn’t we stop him with an injunc- 
tion?” Smiling Jim asked thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know,” the old lawyer an- 
swered. ‘“That’s why he’s gone to all the 
trouble of registering his water rights and 
getting control of the west river bank. 
He’s legally entrenched just so we won’t 


be able to stop him. It’s a fraud, and 
while we know he has no intentions of 
actually going through with his irrigation 
plans, how in the Sam Hill are we going 
to prove it? You can’t prove that a man 
is going to steal your horse until he gets 
ite 
“We can try anyway,” Smiling Jim 
asserted quietly. “I’ll meet you in 
Sanchez tomorrow morning and we'll go 
to Santa Fe and try to stop this with an 
injunction. If we can’t get that—well 
there are other ways that we can try.” 

“It’s about time you got some of your 
sense back.” Waltham grumbled, as 
Smiling Jim bustled him out of the house. 

“Bart,” called the cattleman, “get 
your horse saddled up quick. We've got 
a visit to make.” 

Smiling Jim explained the situation to 
Bart as they rode along. 

“Aint it a waste of energy to bother 
too much with the law?” Bart objected. 
“Seems like a rope’d save a lot o’ worryin’.” 

“How’d it happen you fellows didn’t 
hear anything about such a scheme?” the 
cattleman asked. 

Bart flushed. 


“T reckon it’s a case of too much pony 
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Matter of fact, I did 
hear somethin’ about an irrigation scheme 
of some sort, but it sounded so far- fetched 
I plumb forgot to mention it.’ 


and preparations. 


Two riders suddenly came into sight 
ahead of them. 

“One of them’s Pat, but who’s the other 
one, Jim?” 

The rancher shook | his head. “Looks 
like a stranger to me.” 

Pat and her escort were coming toward 
them at a slow trot. Bart and Smiling 
Jim reined their horses down to a walk 
and waited for their ap- 


Code of Men: 


“No, Bart and I were just out lookin’ 
for a few strays,” was his explanation. 

“Then you can ride back with us. Mr. 
Lewis was on his way to the ranch to see 
you when I met him.” 

Smiling Jim turned and 
waited. 

“T’m in charge of the water project up 
the river,” the engineer announced. | 
don’t know whether you’ve heard about 
it or not.” 
“T heard 


it: 


to Lewis 


all I want to know about 


Homer King Gordon 
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“But I don’t understand,” 


Lewis shrugged his shoulders in an 
excellent imitation of good-natured resig- 
nation. 

“You probably know what is best for 
”* he hinted. “Of course, if you aren’t 


you, 
interested—lI can’t be responsible for your | 
actions.” 

“Nonsense,” Pat quickly intervened. 


“I’m sure Mr. Lawson will be glad to go 
over your plans after he is finished with 
his work.” 

Smiling Jim looked hard 
at the ground and made no 








proach. 

Unaware of their presence, 
Pat continued her conversa- 
tion with the stranger until 
within a few yards of Bart 
and Smiling Jim. Neither the 
cattleman nor his foreman 
recognized the man who rode 
by her side. He wore a 
whipcord suit, broad brimmed 
hat and military riding boots, 
and was apparently about 
Smiling Jim’s age. As he 
rode, his thick, powerful 
body showed off to advan- 
tage, swaying rhythmically 
with his horse. 

“Tired out already?” Smil- 
ing Jim made known his 
presence in an easy, con- 
versational tone. 

Pat started with surprise. 

“You scared me,’ she 
laughed. “This is Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Lawson. Sully 
Lewis. He’s an_ engineer 
who used to come to see us 
regularly back East. Isn’t 
it queer that I should run on 
to him ’way out here on the 


Box L?” 
I EWIS acknowledged her 
| 


introduction with a brief 
nod. His dark, heavily hand- 
some face showed traces of 
uneasiness. 

“Patricia was telling me of 
her father’s death,” he ex- 
plained, his eyes searching 
Smiling Jim’s face as he 
spoke. 

The cattleman nodded 
curtly. He didn’t like Lewis. 
He didn’t like his shifting, 
arrogant stare. He didn’t 
like the familiar way in which 





Ceremonies 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


O, the simple ceremonies of the earth 


Are all so sweet; 


The old familiar acts of grace which we 


Each day repeat. 


The clean, hard honesty of toil, that man 


May ever know 


Where brown grains grow. 


The rituals performed when women move 


Through small bright rooms; 


Of mops and brooms; 


And sweet as any song or lifted prayer 


It is to see 


A mother bathing a sweet-petaled babe 


Upon her knee. 


Beneath the sun, 


When day is done. 


O, the little ceremonies of our lives 


Are all so sweet; 


The old familiar acts of grace which we 


Each day repeat. 


The warmth and wonder of the upturned soil 


The sprinkling of ferns, the cleansing swish 


White shrines there are wherever roofs are reared 


Where men may find Love’s waiting table spread 


answer. 

“T’ve asked Mr. Lewis to 
stay for dinner,” explained 
Pat. “Aunt Emily will be 
so glad to see him. I thought 
it would be all right.” 

“Your guests are always 
welcome at the Box L,” an- 
swered Smiling Jim quietly. 

“Mr. Lewis didn’t really 
want to accept,” she 
fended Lewis, who was wait- 
ing sullenly. 

The cattleman bowed. 

“You'll excuse us now, 
won’t you? Bart and I must 
be going.” 

Lewis spoke up contemp- 
tuously. “I didn’t notice 
any stray cattle between 
here and Snake Head Falls.” 

“You didn’t notice us 
until I yelled.” Smiling Jim 
reminded him. 

Looking as though both 
the cattleman and his fore- 
man were far beneath his 
notice at any time, Lewis 
wheeled his horse after Pat, 
who had started on toward 
the ranch. 


de- 


OOKS worse, don’t it, 

Boss?” Bart complained 
as they jogged on northw ard. 
“He’s playin’ in luck,” an- 
swered Smiling Jim savagely. 
“If Pat hadn’t been along 
we'd have had a showdown 
right there.” 

Bart had an idea that one 
of the things Smiling Jim 
held against Lewis was Pat’s 
evident interest in him, but 








he wisely refrained from 
mentioning it. 
The cattleman suddenly 











the man looked at Pat. 


“Lung trouble?” Lewis 
asked, rather anxiously, Smiling Jim 
thought. “Yes.” 


His answer was as short as he intended 
it to be. 

“Thought most cases 
lingered a long time.” 

While the cattleman failed to see what 
Lewis was driving at, he didn’t like the 
way the question was put. He simply 
ignored the man and turned to Pat. 

“You weren’t looking for me, 
you?” she asked. 

The cattleman started to tell her where 
they were going, but he suddenly changed 
his mind. The stranger’s presence on the 
ranch, and his business, made Jim sus- 
picious. 


of that sort 


were 


Smiling Jim’s eyes lost their friendly 
glint, and his mouth tightened. 

“TIsn’t that a rather high-handed atti- 
tude to take?” Lewis sneered. 

Patricia looked at Smiling Jim 
dismay. 

“Why,” she faltered, “It’s quite a 
wonderful project. Mr. Lewis has been 
telling me all about it. He’s prepared to 
make you a wonderful proposition, too.” 

Smiling Jim laughed shortly. Evidently 
Waltham had accurately surmised the 
motives behind the Snake Head project. 

“There are several angles to it, Pat,” 
he explained. “I’m not interested in 
listening to any proposition Mr. Lewis 
cares to make.” 





swung off to the right. 

“No use going up there now. We might 
as well look for strays, as long as we're 
supposed to be lookin’ for ’em. All | 
wanted to see, anyway, was the shorthorn 
at the head of the project.” 

“You’re liable to see plenty of him 
before the night’s over,” Bart remarked, 
grinning. 

His prophecy was correct in all its 
details. 

VII 

T was late when Smiling Jim returned 

to the ranch house. He and Bart 
had found a stray cow and calf, and were 
delayed in getting back. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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This bottom land with irrigation water is the most productive farm land of the Atascadero district, but it is limited in amount 


and, from a farming standpoint, not worth $1000 an acre. 


Note the hill and rough mountain land in the background. 


Most of the Atascadero land is rolling, hilly or mountainous and without irrigation facilities 


The Champion Borrower 
of Them All 


How the Money-Getting Facilities of E. G. Lewis Were 
Improved Through Bankruptcy 


HE success of Ponzi in ob- 

taining several million dollars 

was due to the fact that he 

aroused his victims’ greed 
and blinded the eyes of their reason by 
returning their money to them with a 
hfty per cent “profit” in a few weeks. 
Of course they in turn handed right 
back to him the original sum plus the 
‘profit’ and all the additional money 
they could scrape together. The 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


borrow many millions from his adherents 
who in thousands of cases have turned 
their money over to him year after year 
for two decades. ‘They did this despite 
the fact that his St. Louis ventures were 
thrown into the hands of a receiver in 


vague promises of vast profits, his 
appeal to the altruism and piety of 
his followers, the shrewdly nurtured 
hopes of saving their investments 
by sending him more money, have been 
described in preceding articles.* 

He was forced into bankruptcy in De- 
cember, 1924, by a small group of Seattle 
creditors. ‘he statement he made before 
the referee was a ten-year record of con- 
tinuous failure. His ambitious 





Franklin Syndicate operated on 
the same principle; so did the 
oil-unit swindlers who 

id one or two initial dividends 
of ten per cent, sold millions of 
units on the strength of these 
dividends and then decamped, 
eventually to wind up in the 
penitentiary. 

Mf all the modern large-scale 
borrowers, Edward G. Lewis, of 


eXas 





HIS is the fifth article in a series by Mr. Woehlke, 
describing the spectacular financial career of te 
Edward Gardner Lewis. 
Lewis was forced into bankruptcy with unsecured 
liabilities of about ten million dollars. 
describes the handling of the bankrupt estate and 


the doings of Lewis since the bankruptcy. 
—The Editors. 


In December - of 


1924 


This article 


colonization project at Atasca- 
dero, California, where he bought 
23,000 acres of unirrigated land 
less than a million, made 
certain improvements and tried 
to sell the subdivided land at an 
aggregate price of nearly twenty 
millions, had come to a stand- 
still with two-thirds of the acreage 
unsold when it was demon- 
strated that the task of making a 
living out of two or three un- 








University City, St. Louis, Atas- 
cadero and Los Angeles, is by far 
the most brilliantly resourceful. Though 
none of his numerous publishing, manu- 
facturing, banking, real estate, oil and 


mining ventures have paid a dividend 
in twenty years, he 


has been able to 


1912, while in 1924 Lewis personally was 
declared a bankrupt, owing ten million 
dollars in unsecured claims. The meth- 
ods he used in obtaining these huge sums, 
his constant plea of persecution, his 


irrigated orchard acres was im- 
possible. To give the colonists a chance 
to make a living by working for wages, 
Lewis had started various sueerpeae 
a cannery, a dehydrating plant and : 

*See December SUNSET. page 34. 
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number of others, but they all incurred 
deficits and had to close. He turned to 
mining and oil, borrowing huge sums 
from his adherents who, so he wrote, 
could not lose because he personally as- 
sumed all risk, backing his notes with all 
of his personal assets. He did not put out 
a statement of these assets, however, nor 
did he tell his adherents that these assets 
were already pledged to various banks 
for loans made on them. 

The mining enterprises, almost a dozen 
of them, were a total failure; the mil- 
lions invested in them were a total loss. 
The oil ventures in Montana, Wyoming 
and California swallowed millions more 
and produced no oil, except two wells on 
a tiny Signal Hill lease. A huge sub- 
division project near Los Angeles proved 
too big for Lewis. When it was pared 
down to reasonable proportions, Lewis 
was forced out of the management and 
the smaller undertaking bids fair to be a 
success—but without him. And so, when 
the bankruptcy came Lewis himself esti- 
mated that all of his assets at a receiver’s 
sale might bring the creditors three cents 
on the dollar. 

Yet, with a trail of failure, disaster and 
debacle behind him, with a convincing 
and expensive new demonstration of his 
astonishing lack of business judgment, he 
is now again riding merrily on top of a 
new money wave. Stripped bare less 
than a year ago, his nine thousand 
creditors disappointed and disillusioned, 
he is once more pouring hundreds of 
thousands of other people’s money into 
a new series of holes in the ground, has 
started a new publication, acquired new 
mining properties and is applying for dis- 
charge from bankruptcy, cleansed of all 
his old debts. 

How did he do it? How did he accom- 
plish this almost incredible feat of finan- 
cial sleight of hand? 


ET’S go back to the time when a group 
of Seattle creditors threw Lewis into 
bankruptcy and had one of their number, 
A. B. Rutherford, appointed receiver. 
That was in December, 1924. Immedi- 
ately Lewis employed his usual tactics. 
He sounded the alarm through his local 
weekly, the Atascadero News. He 
twisted the bankruptcy proceedings into 
an attack on Atascadero, called the com- 
laining creditors a “wrecking crew” and 
wer trumpeted the rallying signal for 
the faithful. Of course he asked for con- 
tributions to a “Defense and Reconstruc- 
tion” fund. 

Previous to the bankruptcy proceedings 
his mailing list had gone practically dry. 
His followers, disheartened by the long 
succession of rosy hopes and gloomy 
failures, had tightened the purse strings. 
The so-called Merger, a scheme to ex- 
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change all the old evidences of indebted- 
ness for new paper of equal value, but in- 
volving payments of additional cash, 
apparently was not productive. Lewis 
was strictly up against it. He had been 
unable to pay the interest on a $750,000 
loan on the Atascadero land for more than 
a year; the Atascadero Beach property, 
mortgaged for a quarter-million, was in 
the same condition. Taxes had not been 
paid for more than a year; the unsold 
orchard tracts were neglected; salaries 
were in arrears; Atascadero’s population 
was dwindling; drouth wiped out the bulk 
of the small potential fruit crops. And 
the mailing list would no longer respond 
with the old enthusiasm to appeals for 
more money. 

The bankruptcy proceedings gave 
Lewis his chance once more to assume the 
pose of a persecuted martyr. He beat the 
tom-tom, bugled the rallying cry and saw 
the “Defense and Reconstruction” money 
begin to come in. So he denounced his 
“enemies” most vigorously and collected 
effectively. But all of a sudden he changed 
his tune. With a right-about-face he sud- 
denly praised the bankruptcy officials, 
ceased attacking. 

What had happened? 

Oscar L. Willett had appeared on the 


scene. 


IL! ETT was one of half a dozen at- 
torneys representing various credi- 
tors. He had left Seattle a few years 
previously and was in partnership with the 
attorney for Rutherford, the newly ap- 
pointed receiver. Willett was trying to 
induce more Lewis creditors to turn their 
claims over to him, but without much suc- 
cess as Lewis was recommending a San Luis 
Obispo man to his followers. Of a sudden, 
though, Lewis switched his support to 
Willett. In issue after issue of the Atas- 
cadero News, sent to most of the creditors, 
he printed forms to be used by his credi- 
tors in appointing Willett their attorney 
and urged them constantly to make use 
of these forms. 
They responded. As a result of the 
Lewis campaign, a campaign which 


through artful wording created the im- 
pression, without actually saying so, that 
Willett had been in some way officially 
designated attorney for the creditors, 
Willett asserts that he represents 97 per 
cent of the 10,000 creditors both in num- 
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ber and in the aggregate of claims. If 


that statement is true, the Lewis support 


enabled him to make a nice juicy stake out 
of the creditors. He charged a flat filing 
fee of $2, or $18,000 for the 9000 claims 
turned over to him. In addition he de- 
manded, in advance, 2 per cent of the 
gross amount of the claims, or in lieu 
thereof, one-sixth of the amount recoy- 
ered. If the gross claims placed in his 
hands aggregated nine millions, and half 
that sum paid the two per cent, he had a 
revenue of $90,000 from this source in 
less than ten months. If the bankrupt 
estate eventually pays a dividend of 
4 per cent, Willett’s share of one-sixth 
will bring him $30,000 more in cash. In 
other words, if the Lewis bankruptcy pro- 
duces $400,000 net cash for the creditors, 
Willett will get a total of about $140,000 
in cash out of this sum, most of it in 
advance. 

But what did Lewis get out of the 
alliance with Willett? 

He got a-plenty, friends, a-plenty. 
Compared with the actual and potential 
gains of Lewis by virtue of the alliance, 
Willett is a piker. As usual, of course, 
the Lewis creditors pay the reckoning for 
both of them. 

Here is the scheme they hatched. 

Chief of the possessions of Lewis, the 
one asset he always pointed to with pride 
when he borrowed mining and oil money 
on his personal note, assuring the lenders 
that they ran no risk because he backed 
the note with all his worldly goods, was 
the unsold Atascadero land, some 16,000 
acres. That land was the backbone of 
his credit claims. It was the property of 
the Atascadero Estates Incorporated. Of 
this corporation’s tiny capitalization 
Lewis owned 871% per cent. But the re- 
ceiver could not get at this stock. Con- 
trol over it was vested in the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of San Francisco 
which also held a mortgage of $750,000 
on the land. In addition there were 
standing against the land delinquent 
taxes and interest to the amount of nearly 
a quarter million. These 16,000 acres put 
Lewis on Easy Street again. 


DON’T know who hatched the scheme. 

Willett is publicly given the credit for 
it, but in private several members of the 
Lewis entourage assured me that either 
they personally or Lewis himself con- 
cocted the plan. Briefly, this is the 
scheme: 

The Atascadero Estates, Inc., buys the 
claims of the creditors. It pays the face 
value of the claims, but not in cash; pay- 
ment is made in so-called Real Estate 
Receipts which can be applied on the pur- 
chase price of any parcel of Atascadero 
land up to 8o per cent of the price! The 
balance must be paid by the owner of the 
receipt in cash. If the receipts are not 


In August, 1921, Lewis published the following excerpt from his Montana partner: “The field here is O. K. Every factor has 
been definitely determined and the well, when completed, will show production and will also open up the strongest field 
since Salt Creek”’ the famous Wyoming field . | This letter was one of many published to boost the sale of Oil Pro- 


duction Contracts. 


The Montana field, despite these assurances, was a total failure. Now Lewis is drilling 


a tunnel for a silver ore vein which will make “the greatest silver mine in the world,” if it is found 
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applied on land purchases within three 
years, they become worthless. 
" Suppose eighty per cent of the creditors 
yield to the urgings of Lewis and Willett, 
sell their claims to the Atascadero Es- 
tates, take real estate receipts in payment 
and apply these receipts to the purchase 
of land. They would then be paying into 
the treasury of the Atascadero Estate the 
sum of two million dollars—plus interest 
at seven per cent on the deferred part of 
the payments. Out of this sum would 
come $900,000 to pay off the mortgage, 
the overdue interest and taxes, leaving a 
balance of $1,100,000. This amount could 
be spent by the Atascadero Estates— 
k. G. Lewis in one of his innumerable 
corporate disguises—as it saw fit. 

Even if the receiver should obtain con- 
trol over the corporation’s assets and suc- 
ceed in throwing them into the 
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that they can be used only as grazing 
land or game preserves. Ten dollars 
per acre would be a good price for this 
class of land. 

Remain about eight to nine thousand 
acres of bottom and rolling hill land, 
mostly of the latter type. Included in 
this acreage are unsold residential lots 
surrounding the business center of the 
town of Atascadero and the unsold 
orchards. Of the residential property 
about 350 acres priced at about $850,000 
have not even been made accessible by 
roads, and to many parts of the resi- 
dential subdivision the water mains, 
power lines, etc., still have to be ex- 


tended. For this part of the ranch the 
present selling price, fixed since the 
so-called Willett plan was hatched, 


is between $2000 and $3000 an acre, 
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chiefly on the present or potential income 
to be derived from it. So far, the ownets 
of Atascadero orchards have derived no 
net incomes from their properties. Though 
Lewis wrote to one of his prospects that 
“pears should produce a good income in 
the third year,” with few exceptions 
pears have produced only deficits up to 
the tenth year. And the other varieties 
of fruit planted by Lewis are doing even 
worse. The famous almond orchard 
from which each of certain “life” sub- 
scribers to one of Lewis’ periodicals was 
to derive a sack of nuts every fall as his 
share of the proceeds per tree failed to 
produce a sufficient revenue to cover ex- 
penses and was sold under foreclosure. 
Driving through Atascadero on _ the 
state highway one can see dozens of 
orchards whose trees are dying for lack of 

care. For three years preceding 





bankruptcy pot, Lewis would get 
all the money because the Atasca- 
dero Estates corporation now is 
his principal creditor and he owns 
the corporation. Whatever excess 
the creditors pay above the sum 
necessary to clear the land of the 
funded debt, goes straight into the 
Lewis pocket—unless the trust 
company should foreclose the 
mortgage and take over the land. 


THIS plan of paying the Lewis 
debts with Atascadero land, 

a plan involving additional cash 
payments on the part of the cred- 
itors of twenty-five per cent of 
their claims, is declared by Wil- 
lett and Lewis to be a settlement 
of “one hundred cents on the 
dollar.” Isit? Dothe thousands 
of creditors really gain anything 
by paying Willett his filing fee, 
plus two dollars for a subscription 
to the Atascadero News, plus 
twenty-five per cent of their total 
claims to the Atascadero Es- 





High Finance Gone Stark Mad 


HEN E. G. Lewis was thrown into 
bankruptcy a year ago he owed ten 
millions in unsecured claims. Today he has 
no debts, but he has taken in probably more 
than half a million since the bankruptcy. 
He and Oscar Willett, an attorney, have in- 
duced ninety-seven per cent of the creditors 
to sell their claims to a Lewis corporation for 
land receipts that become worthless unless 
the owners put up over two millions in cash. 
For these two million dollars they receive 
part of a tract valued by court appraisers at 
less than the $750,000 mortgage plus overdue 
interest and taxes. As an example of weird 
financial transactions the 
parallel except in the past deals of Lewis. 


story has no 


1925 drouth cut down yields 
almost to the vanishing point. 
Last spring, after a winter of 
ample rains, a severe late frost 
killed eighty per cent of the pros- 
pective crop. Drouth and frost 
will occur again. To provide irri- 
gation facilities and install orchard 
heaters will require heavy addi- 
tional capital expenditures. Are 
they justified by the productive- 
ness of the land? 


H!CH brings us to a consider- 

ation of the value of the bulk 
of theland for which the Lewiscred- 
itors are paying with their claims 
plus twenty per cent in cash. 
This land, 6000 to 7000 acres, is 
unimproved, uncleared, most of it 
inaccessible unless a large mileage 
of new roads is built, and unpro- 
vided with water even for domes- 
tic purposes. Practically all of it 
is rolling hill land, more or less 
rough and covered with brush 








tates? Or would they be better 

off by merely proving their claims in the 
bankruptcy court and waiting without 
further expense for whatever dividends 
might be realized? 

‘Lo answer that question it is necessary 
to look at the Lewis land holdings with 
an appraising eye undimmed by the rosy 
pink vapor of speculative optimism. 
Leaving out of consideration all senti- 
mental mush, eliminating the dream- 
city stuff and the hopes based thereon, 
the question is this: How much real 
money are the sixteen thousand Lewis 
acres worth today? 

When Lewis bought the Atascadero 
cattle ranch of 23,000 acres in 1913, he 
paid a little over $900,000 for it. For 
improvements, operating and selling ex- 
penses he spent to August 31, 1917, the 
sum of $2,631,000. At that time he had 
sold 5500 acres for a total of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 or about $730 an acre. 
[he acreage sold was the cream of the 
property both as to residence and busi- 
ness lots and farm land. Now he has 
about 16,000 acres left. What are they 
worth? 

\bout six to seven thousand acres of 
the remaining land are valuable princi- 
pally as scenery. They are so moun- 
tainous, rocky, rough and _ inaccessible 





or a total of approximately $1,500,000. 

Of course this is an entirely arbitrary 
price. There is no active market for 
Atascadero residential property. Lewis 
has been trying in every possible way to 
sell this property for ten years, but with- 
out noticeable success. His failure to sell 
drove him into mining and oil with the 
attendant huge losses and the final bank- 
ruptcy. Since there is no market, the 
present-day value of the lots has to be 
figured on an acreage basis, and this 
acreage value is perhaps one-tenth of the 
prices fixed by the Willett-Lewis com- 
mittee. 


ETWEEN the residential lots and the 

unimproved land lies the twilight zone 
of the apple, pear, peach and almond 
orchards planted six to ten years ago. 
About four thousand orchard acres were 
sold by Lewis in his first whirlwind cam- 
paign, but no amount of advertising, no 
trick of salesmanship, no “bonus” offer 
enabled him to get rid of the remaining 
thousand planted acres. That fact alone 
—his inability to find buyers despite 
continuous efforts extending over ten 
years—throws a significant light on their 
value. 
The value of an orchard dependse 





and scattered oak trees. It has 
never been cultivated and has 
been used only for grazing cattle. What 


is land of this character worth? 

Perhaps the experience of Ralph Law 
can help to determine values. 

] aw was one of the mail-order buyers 
of Atascadero property. While living in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, he contracted 
to buy forty-two Atascadero acres for 
$11,000 or an average of $262 per acre. 
A four-and-a-half page letter of E. G. 
Lewis gave a glowing description of the 
tract, a description so favorable that 
when he had paid $8000, Law sold out 
his business and moved to California to 
become a fruit grower. But when he saw 
the land, he decided that its character 
and value had been misrepresented. So 
he brought suit against the Lewis corper- 
ation for the recovery of his money. 
Twelve resident orchardists, farmers and 
land owners testified that a layer of 
hardpan from eight to thirty-six inches 
beneath the surface made the land un- 
suitable for fruit growing. Besides, most 
of it was too rocky, rough and broken to 
be good for anything except pasturage. 
Only one of the twelve placed the value 
of the land as high as $25 an acre; the 
others considered it worth less than this 
amount. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Trade between the Hawaiian islands and 
the Pacific Coast received its first real im- 
petus when gold brought crowds of people 
to California in ’49. Wheat and corn, 


Trade With 
Hawaii Shows 
Steady Growth 


grown on the island of Maui, were shipped to San Francisco 


to feed the fortune seekers. The commercial relations thus 
established have steadily increased in importance so that 
now the port by the Golden Gate handles practically two- 
thirds of all the imports from the Hawaiian Islands to the 
continental United States and about the same proportion 
of the total exports from this country to the territory in 
the Pacific. During the fiscal 








will continue. Dr. Thurman B. Rice, director of the Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory of the Indiana State Board of Health, 
predicts that the ‘three score and ten” idea will have to be 
abandoned. He is quoted in the weekly bulletin of the 
California State Board of Health as saying that during the 
Dark Ages the average length of life was nineteen years, in 
1800 it was thirty-three years, in 1855 it was forty, and in 
1920 it was fifty-eight. We still have quite a way to go 
before we reach the proportion of five times the period 
required for maturing but we are going in the right direction. 
And best of all we are learning to enjoy the years we are 
blessed with instead of set- 








year that ended June 30 the 
islands sold products in the 
United States proper for the 
total sum of over $100,000,- 
ooo and bought manufactured 
articles and foodstuffs worth 
over $73,000,000. 

Raw sugar, pineapples, 
bananas and other tropical 
fruits constitute the principal 
shipments in this direction. 

The growth of trade be- 
tween the port of San Fran- 
cisco and the islands can best 
be explained with figures. 
During the fiscal year 1914-15 
the exports amounted to 
$16,490,511 but advanced to 
$47,464,976 during the last 
fiscal year, while imports 
grew from $49,465,105 to 


PACIFIC 
COAST 


12 DEAD 


tling down to our slippers 
and our knitting and con- 
sidering that we are through 
in the early thirties as people 
used to do. 


U WG 


States Spend What U. S. 
Saves for Taxpayers 


If the landlord reduces your 
rent (of course, this is a mere 
supposition) but the grocer 
raises prices (you grasp this 
more easily), your bank ac- 
count is not improved. 
Neither is the taxpayer’s sit- 
uation materially altered by 
the economy program of the 
Federal Government, for the 
states squander public money 
faster than Uncle Sam can 








$65,333,018. 
U U 


Life Lengthens As We 
Learn How to Live 








1 S87 aM) 


save. State and municipal 
taxes are mounting while the 
Coolidge administration is 
making reductions. 

It is estimated that the 
people of California had io 








By studying the ossification 
of bones scientists have 
learned that mammals, other 
than man, live approximately five times as long as_ they 
require for reaching maturity. For example the dog is 
mature at the age of two and is old at ten. The cow is 
mature at three and is old at fifteen. As the human animal 
does not become mature until twenty-five years after birth 
he should not be old until he has lived one hundred and 
twenty-five years. Knowing these scientific facts the grand- 
mothers of today are logical when they have their hair 
bobbed, put on short skirts and go to dancing schools to 
learn the Charleston. The grandfathers will be forced to 
adopt balloon trousers and buy nobby cigarette holders, if 
they expect to keep up with the procession. 

The increase in the average length of human life has been 
steady and there are many good reasons (pr believing that it 





Top Speed! 


Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


pay $674.62 for every one of 
the four hundred and seventy- 
nine laws that the last legislature passed. 

The American situation amazes and amuses European 
observers. Now the French newspapers are telling their 
astonished readers that a new law is made as often as a 
baby is born in the United States. They explain that a man 
is elected to office to manufacture, not to enforce, laws. 


Aren’t they right? wy ws 


Learn Spanish, Ambitious youths.in the United States who 
Young Man, and contemplate business careers would co 
well to devote a considerable portion of 
théir study period to the Spanish lan- 
guage and the history of the Latin-American countries. 
Opportunities in those countries for well equipped young 
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men are increasing steadily. But to succeed one must not 
only be able to speak and write the language fluently but 
he must also understand the psychology of the people with 
whom he is to deal. 

The young North American who plans to travel in 
Europe should learn the French language; the one who 
intends to help develop trade of the United States should 
master Spanish. 

Prior to the war the representatives of the United States 
were outclassed by Europeans—especially Germans—in 
salesmanship throughout the Central and South American 
countries and in Mexico. Europeans were enterprising 
enough and courteous enough to learn the language of the 
Latin-Americans and they displayed enough good judgment 
to respect their customs. 

Necessity of finding rew markets when Europe was 
aflame with war caused busi- 
ness interests of the United 
States to adopt new methods 
so that exports and imports 
between this country and the 
Latin-Americas have steadily 
grown and are continuing to 
gain. Our trade with South 
America alone is estimated at 
coo niillions for the calendar 
year 1925 compared with 347 
millions during 1913. 


U U 


How Fireplace Should 
Be Made Is Explained 


Any one who has been accus- 
tomed to the joy of sitting 
before a large fireplace, filled 
with burning logs while the 
wind outside bombards the 
window panes with snow- 
flakes, feels as though he has 
lost a true friend when he has 
toaccepta substitute for heat. 
The one objection raised 





In 1895 


The Pulse of the West 








against the average fireplace is 
the fact that it is not efficient 
in warming the entire room. 
The University of California 
has issued a statement showing how this fault may be 
corrected. As an example it cites the heating arrangement 
periected by H. A. Weinland, farm advisor for Sonoma 
county, in the University’s Agricultural Extension Service. 

A false back of heavy sheet iron was built in the fireplace 
of Mr. Weinland’s home at Santa Rosa. An air duct under 
the floor connects this with a register across the room thirty 
leet [rom the fireplace. The air in the chimney rises when a 
lire is started, creating a partial vacuum in the room. This 
causes cold air from outside to enter through the opening in 
the chimney. It is heated as it comes in contact with the 
metal and passes through the air duct. With the register 
open the temperature is increased twenty degrees near the 
lireplace and eight degrees near the register. Thus the whole 
room is warmed. 
_ But when the register is closed the temperature near the 
fireplace is increased only eighteen degrees while it is 
decreased three degrees near the closed register. Experi- 
ments made in Mr. Weinland’s home prove that parts of a 
room actually are chilled by an ordinary fireplace, declares 
Professor L, J. Fletcher, of the Division of Agricultural 
Engineering of the University of California 

hose interested in having a fireplace that will not leave 
the back to freeze while the face is burning are advised to 
Write to United States Department of Agriculture at Wash- 


Whither Are We Drifting? 
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ington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1230; 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces,”’ prepared for free distribution. 


U U 


It is not easy for the normal citizen to 
Ignorance to realize that there are tens of thousands of 
Be Assaulted persons in the United States who can 

neither read nor write in any language. 
But they are here despite the varied opportunities for 
learning. In a nation-wide attack on ignorance the Presi- 
dent recently issued a proclamation setting forth a period 
of six days to be observed as American Education Week. 
But every week, of course, should be devoted to education, 
for even the most learned could use more knowledge. 

The university graduate who considers his education com- 
plete has made a failure of his opportunity. One can only 
hope to prepare himself for 
learning in his brief university 
course. 

The great libraries, open 
to all; the splendid extension 
courses offered to adults by 
the universities; the night 
schools; the many interesting 
and instructive lectures that 
constantly are given for the 
benefit of the public make 
the search for knowledge en- 
joyable. 

Only when a person ceases 
to care whether he learns any- 
thing new is he at the end of 
the trail. For when the brain 
is dead of what use is it to 
keep the body above ground? 

The man or woman of fifty 
who seriously begins to study 
some worth while subject 
first learns how really inter- 
esting it is to live. 


U U 


Railroads Hope First 100 
Years Are the Hardest 


There is a slang expression 
that the American railroads 
hope is true. It is this—‘‘the first hundred years are the 
hardest.”” From that memorable twenty-sixth day of 
September, in the year 1825, when the first steam train was 
hauled on the tracks of the Stockton & Darlington Railway 
in England, the subject of railroading in the United States 
has been coupled with controversy. 

Promoters of the first American railways had to fight for 
a beginning; now the railways are fighting for existence. 

Stage coach lines and canals were in control of transpor- 
tation in 1828 when ground was broken for the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Their owners were true to form and opposed 
progress. They used every method in their power to pre- 
vent the building of railroads. Appeal was made to the 
populace and, of course, prejudice was easily aroused. 
Some solemnly declared that it would be sacriligeous to 
travel as fast as a steam engine was capable of going— 
about eight miles an hour. Others gave warning that the 
human heart could not stand the pressure of moving so 
rapidly through space. 

Now many men identified with railroading are as vigor- 
ous in opposing advancement in transportation as the canal 
interests and the stage line owners were almost one hundred 
years ago. Those railroads that have devoted the most 
energy toward fighting motor trucks and stages instead of 
trying to adapt themselves to new conditions have paid 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
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the inevitable price of bucking progress. Because they had 
to be pugnacious to get a start the railroads developed the 
notion that it would be necessary to maintain such an 
attitude, and there was a period when they did not hesitate 
to buy legislatures and generally defy public opinion. They 
thought that they could survive through no other course. 
And then the revulsion of feeling came. The demagogue 
capitalized the resentment of the people, and the railroads 
were made to suffer injustices. Instead of demanding 
merely a correction of the evils that had grown up the 
public, in a wrathful spirit, insisted on having revenge. 

The people finally had begun to relent and assume a more 
kindly attitude toward the railroads when the motor truck 
and stage suddenly developed to menacing proportions. 
The railroads overlooked opportunity when they failed to 
make use of these modern inventions as auxiliaries. 

Now they complain because 
they are heavily taxed for the 
building of concrete highways 
paralleling their lines while 
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ects until the old ones have been settled up and are success- 
ful. There is no need of more irrigated land in the near 
future; most of the projects are behind in their pay- 
ments; hundreds of thousands of acres for which govern- 
ment water is now available are not being farmed, yet the 
pressure to irrigate more new acres continues. 

Fortunately Congress attached a condition to these 
appropriations. They are not to become available until 
the States in which the projects are located shall have 
agreed to undertake the job of selecting and placing quali- 
fied farmers on the new land, of guiding the activities of 
these farmers and of extending long-term financial aid. In 
other words, if Uncle Sam is to build the dams and canals, 
the states are to see to it that the water is profitably applied. 
And that’s the way it ought to be. 


U U 


Mixing Sheep With Politics 
and Public Land 


| Beep TO Your APRON SIRINGS 


| FoREVER- | GTA AAVE FREEDOM. ran : : . 
the trucks and stages use these 2\ | Gospi. Meno UP NOW AN’ hey are at it again. The big 
highways to take business *\ | His Time 1 WAS SFekin' Ou! For \ fellows among the cattle and 

a : | aseie- ‘ on \ : 
away from the railroads. It NI MEE AGN’ MY PROGRESS SS sheep men of the Far West, 


is difficult to suggest any fair 
answer to that complaint. 

And we find that the num- 
ber of passengers carried by 
the railroads decreased 318 
millions from 1920 to 1924 
while the passenger traffic rev- 
enue in that period dropped 
218 million dollars! Can any 
one blame the railroads for 
objecting to being taxed so 
that stages can travel over 
perfect highways with passen- 
gers who otherwise would be 
buying railroad tickets? 

Eventually the railroads will 
realize the futility of opposing 
such useful things as motor 
trucks and stages. They will 
wholeheartedly incorporate 
them into their transporta- 
tion schemes and will find them useful. 

It certainly would be cheaper for a railroad to establish 
a motor stage route into new territory than to build a branch 
line. 

And they could use trucks to great advantage. Truck 
bodies that could be loaded at a warehouse, hauled to the 
railroad tracks on a truck chassis, lifted with a crane to a 
flat car, transported one hundred miles by rail, lifted on to 
another truck chassis and hauled to the unloading point, 
would really be efficient. A truck load could be hauled at 
much less expense on a flat car than it could be driven one 
hundred miles on a highway. The truck now has the ad- 
vantage because it saves labor required otherwise in un- 
loading and reloading. But a removable body so the truck 
driver who delivered a loaded body at the station could 
receive another one for city delivery would give the rail- 
road a commanding position over the truck system. 

It often is less costly to adopt a new idea than to 
oppose it. 


U U 


Last winter Congress appropriated several 
States Do million dollars to begin work on a number 
Their Share of irrigation projects in Nevada, Oregon 

and Utah. The appropriations were made 
solely as a result of political and economic pressure exerted 
by landowners, speculators and interested merchants. The 
Reclamation Service does not want to construct new proj- 


Making the 











counting on the wave of con- 
servatism and reaction now 
sweeping round the world, con- 
sider this a propitious time to 
try to take a large slice out 
of the people’s most valuable 
property, the National For- 
ests. At the Salt Lake con- 
vention they decided to ask 
Congress for a law which would 
take control of the grazing 
in the National Forest from 
the Forest Service and hand it 
over to those stockmen now 
having revocable permits. Un- 
der the proposed legislation 
these permits not only would 
become irrevocable, but cer- 
tain grazing areas would be 
assigned in perpetuity to pre- 
sent permit-holders, thereby 
blocking the way to any reapportionment and barring all 
small newcomers. In effect the grazing rights of public 
property would be deeded to the present users forever, 
become their property almost as much as their home ranches. 

It is significant that the Senate Public Lands Committee 
which has been holding hearings and inviting complaints 
from stockmen, is guided in its activities by Senator Stan- 
field of Oregon. Senator Stanfield is the West’s outstanding 
sheep baron. Also, the Forest Service was compelled under 
its regulations to cut down the number of sheep run by 
Stanfield companies on the National Forests. 


uv 6D 


World Prices The world is in a buying mood and, there- 
Are Steadily fore, a seller’s market exists. It naturally 
Climbing Higher follows that world prices are rising. Col- 
fee, being used quite generally, is a good 

selection for comparison of prices. This country imported 
it at an average cost of 11.01 cents a pound during the 
fiscal year 1914. During August, 1924 the price was 17.02 
cents a pound while it mounted to 21.02 cents a pound in 
August, 1925. Tea moved from 18.04 cents a pound in 
1914 to 29.07 last August. Raw silk was imported at $3.42 
in 1914, at $5.84 in August, 1924, and at $6.57 last August. 
Prices of fifty-fotr important articles that are imported 
into this country advanced in prices in foreign countries 
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Comes a Time in the Lives of All Parents 


during August, 1925, as compared with the corresponding | 


month of 1924. 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


The Dust of Western Highways is in the Washington Air 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HE little Americaners are staging 

a revival. They profess to be very 

weary of paying their good tax 

money into the Federal treasury 
for the purpose of building highways in 
states like Nevada, where there are more 
telegraph poles than people; or in Wyo- 
ming, where the census of mile posts on 
Federal aid roads is beginning to surpass 
that of population. New York state 1s 
the place where about a third of all the 
internal revenue taxes, as well as most of 
the customs duties, is collected. It signs 
tax checks to Uncle Sam for about a 


billion dollars a year and gets 
back about $4,000,000 for high- 
ways. Nevada, with a relatively 


infinitesimal contribution to*the 
national treasury, and with about 
as many people as New York 
City has in one block of apart- 
ment houses, draws half as much 
for roads as the Empire state. 
Populous and opulent Maryland, 
fat hunting-ground for the Fed- 
eral tax collectors, gets a high- 
ways rebate of only a third as 
much as lonely Wyoming. The 
more some of the legislators and 
executives of the eastern states 
think about this “outrage” the 
hotter they get—and so a bitter 
fight against the continuation of 
Federal highway aid is going on 
in Congress. 


WOULDN’T have answered 

for the outcome if Elmer 
Leatherwood had not appeared 
on the scene fully busked and 
armored for forensic, committee 
and parliamentary battle against 
the litthe Americaners who are 
still thinking in terms of state 
lines. This Utah congressman 
isn't president of the Western 
Powder Company for nothing. 
a8 s got plenty of ammunition of 

i highly explosive sort. Also he is 
a 100 per cent and continental 
\merican. His mother’s first 
name was America—and that’s a fact and 
not a fiction. Moreover, he has spread 
his education and career over half a dozen 
States, to say nothing of the District of 
Columbia w here he is now taking a course 
in political science as taught under the 
big dome. He admits that he was born 
of honest if not poor parents on a farm 
near Portsmouth, Ohio, during the reign 
of U. S. Grant. From his childhood’s 

arliest conscious days he was afflicted 
with an unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge and education. Having acquired 
all ses was in that line round Ports- 
mouth, our hero next tapped the learning 


will it or no. 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 


stores of the Kansas State Normal School 
at Emporia, where he had the inestimable 
advantage of reading daily William Allen 
White in that master’s halcyon days when 
he was writing for the love of it instead of 
for material reward. Presently he had a 
surplus, although not a surfeit, of knowl- 
edge and dispensed it through the 
mediumship of sundry Kansas public 
schools. That didn’t keep him from com- 


pleting his Latin course later. Next he 
found a way to pursue learning still 


further at the University of Chicago, and 
finally topped off his formal education 





This Utah congressman is determined that the western 
states shall have highways, whether the eastern states 


His name is Elmer Leatherwood, 


his home is in Salt Lake City 


with a couple of degrees at the University 
of Wi isconsin, one of them entitling him 
to practise law if any state would admit 
him to its bar. He was thirty years old 
and a family man before his career really 
opened. 

The great question now to be decided 
was what state should be favored with 
his career-to-be. Viewing the blue water 
of Lake Mendota from the high campus 
of America’s chief radical university, 


Leatherwood weighed all the western 
states and cities in a fair and impartial 
balance and awarded the palm to Utah 


and Salt Lake City. 


When I asked him: 


why, he witheringly countered with an 
interrogatory as to w hether I knew that 
there were three counties in Utah that 
could supply the world with coal single- 
handed for 200 years. I gathered further 
that in these coal fields one vein is twenty- 
five feet thick, and that in a hundred 
vertical feet there are fifty-two feet of 
coal, yes sir, solid coal. That was 
enough. 


OINTING out that Sunset is a 
monthly instead of a daily, I be- 

sought the Utah congressman to give 
me an advance “release’’ on his 
big. Berthas- of* smashing *“‘argu- 

.* ments against: the: little “Ameri- 
- .caners.. Remarking ‘that he al- 
_ ways kept, kis’ ammunition until 
sthe Q@gnting began, he declined. 
He did, however, release this 
proposition: 

“If the states that are so sel- 
fishly planning to deny us—and 
their own nomadic flivverites— 
highways where tourists abound 
and taxpayers are non-existent, 
will get Congress to turn over to 
us the public domain within our 


western states, we will gladly 
wrap our maps with enduring 


highways, and then some, without 
a sou of subsidy from Washington. 

“Give us the National Forests, 
the National Parks and the unre- 
served public lands and they can 
keep their piffing highway doles. 
Long ago they got theirs, and all 
the wealth that flowed from them. 
Utah is 80 per cent public land, 
sir, and about all we ever got out 
of the public domain was a few 
sections of school land that can’t 
raise enough sagebrush to the 
section to make an eagle’s nest. 
Say—” but checking himself be- 
fore it was too late, the school- 
teacher-lawyer locked the doors 


and on his bursting ammunition. 
Just by way of variety, after 
this visit with a congressman 
who has a mission and knows What 
He Is Here For, I called on a “green, 
new congressman,” to borrow his own 
words, “who knows that he doesn’t 


know much, and is just feeling his way 
and watching his step.” Leatherwood 1s 
still a young man, as age is measured 
in these days of perennial youth, but 
he was a strapping adolescent when 
M. E. Crumpacker, M.C., Portland, 
Oregon, saw the light of day at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, in 1886. However, he is a born 
congressman. There are many hundred 
pages of the Congressional Record jam- 
(Continued on page 60) 

































































LAN Rinehart—yes, he’s Mary 


Roberts Rinehart’s son, one of ’em 


Gordon Young’s “Days of 49,” the 
other day. Alan is Publicity Director for 
George H. 
course it’s his business to see that every- 
one interested in books gets copies for 
review and all that sort of thing—which 
he does very nicely. But it isn’t often 
that publishing houses send out proofs 
in advance of the book itself and for that 
reason these caught our eye especially. 
Along with them he wrote a letter—a 
remarkably restrained one for a publicity 
man, whose chief business is being enthu- 
siastic—and: said that he’d decided to say 
nothing at all about the book; that if the 
story itself didn’t interest-us nothing he 
could say wauld heip it. 

That’s a clevertsh way to intrigue a 
reviewer's attention, of course, and w¢ 
put it down as just another publicity 
“dodge.” Then we read the story. .- 

Please let us go on record here to the 
effect that Gordon Young has written an 
epic! It’s the best Western story we've 
ever read, in the first place; the most 
thoroughly. accurate from the standpoint 
of history in the second. An especially 
valuable feature of the book is Mr. 
Young’s “Appendix” in which he sets 
down the authorities that he consulted; 
the historians, diarists, memoir-writers of 
that early day who helped him weave the 
rich tapestry of historical background 
against which his story is told. It was a 
graceful thing for Mr. Young to do; a 
very pleasant acknowledgment of his 
debt to these earnest writers to whom 
we're in turn indebted for their pains- 
taking setting down of the running record 
of the olden, golden days in California. 

Mr. Young’s book, though, is worth 
your while for more reasons than one. 
His story is a thriller; his characters are 
living, breathing, human beings; his 
writing is delightful, his dramatic sense 
certain and unerring. It is his sure inter- 
weaving of historical fact and plausible 
romance which makes the book what it is; 
enough fact, enough fiction, the ideal 
equilibrium which used to keep a lot of 
us awake nights to pore over G. A. Henty 
—although there’s nothing of the “boy’s” 
story about this book of Gordon Young’s. 


LTOGETHER, we can recommend 
“Days of ’49” to you unreservedly. 
There is no more romantic bit of American 
history than the gold rush to California; 
there is no more enthralling type of fiction 
than the well done “Western.” ‘Days of 
’49° will “get” you from one side or the 
other; because you like history or because 
you like a story—a real story. And, in the 
case of this book, our guess is that you’ll 
like it for both these reasons. 
“Days of ’49” is the book of the year, as 





—sent us advance galley proofs of 


Doran, Publishers, and of 





By ot ai Jackson 


far as “Westerns” go; in fact, it’s likely 
to become the book of all time for Cali- 
fornians and for all others who see real 
value in the accurate historical novel. 


The Drifting Cowboy 
ILL JAMES has done it again. 


Do you remember “Cowboys 
North and South” (Scribner’s), published 
last year? In that book, his first, Will 
James combined several groups of his 
sketches in words and sketches in pen- 


Gordon Young, whose new book, *‘Days of 
*49,”° (Geo. H. Doran), bids fair to 


become the historical novel of 


all time for Californians 


and-ink to prove that an ex-cowboy could 
tell the story of the cowboy in pictures 
and in prose—good, rich range prose, 
too—for a wide circle of readers. ‘“‘Cow- 
boys North and South” was a distinct 
hit. East and West read the book and 
enjoyed it—and wanted more. 

Now Will has met that demand. His 
new book, “The Drifting Cowboy,” 
(Scribner’s) is just such a sparkling, ener- 
getic, amusing, intensely vital series of 
chapters as was his first. It’s superflu- 
ous to say that James knows the cowboy; 
of course, he does. What is important, is 
that he knows how to get his knowledge 
of the cowboy’s habits of action and 
habits of thought out of his system and 
down on to paper in the two mediums he 
has chosen, his drawings and his—as he 
calls them—“‘writings.” 


CORNER 
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The phrase, “habits of thought’’ re- 
minds us to note, before we forget it, 
what seems: to us the very best thing 
about both James’ books. The cowboy 
is always more than the roistering, hard- 
riding, two-gun, picturesquely slangy in- 
dividual that the popular fiction inter- 
pretation of him has led the reader of 
“Westerns” to believe. The cowboy has 
certain habits of thought; a definite point 
of view, naturally consequent upon the 
manner of the spending of his days. It’s 
hard to put your finger on a habit of 
thought; you can’t possibly name a point 
of view, coin a perfect phrase which will 
hit off an attitude of mind in half a dozen 
glib syllables. But you can spot charac- 
teristics if you look for them carefully 
enough and it seems to us that, in the 
case of the cowboy, the chief characteristic 
of his general habit of thought is a gentle 
melancholy, a meditative, almost philo- 
sophical attitude which, though it may ap- 
pear a bit at variance with his outward 
seeming, is nevertheless, the most natural 
thing in the world when you stop to think 
of it. 

The cowboy’s own songs and ballads 
are the best evidence; we refer you to the 
first of all authorities, Lomax, whose 
“Cowboys’ Songs” has been published in 
several editions. Anyhow, the famous 
“Cowboy’s Lament” is enough of a case 
in point for the moment. You can’t 
question the excruciating sadness of that 
dirge—both words and music! 


Wil JAMES has the knack of getting 
this melancholy quality into his prose 
and pictures both. The pictures you'll have 
to see for yourself, but we can give you 
a sample from one of his_ sketches. 
May we? 

This is from the conclusion of his 
“Desert Range Riding,” one of the 
chapters i in “The Drifting Cowboy.” 

‘Taking all in all what you have to 
contend with every day, the ponies, the 
cattle, and the long dry rides to nowheres 
wondering if there'll be water when you 
get to the other end, etc., makes it kind 
of aggravating, unless you're used to it. 

“T used to cuss the desert at times and 
leave it. I’ve left it often but always 
came back glad, mighty glad to see it 
again. And if you leave you'll 
come back like they most all do, for if you 
stay there long enough you'll find just 
what painters and writers have been try- 
ing to bring out and failed. That’s what 
holds you. 

“And even though the desert range 
rider may be too busy to realize what a 
country he’s riding in, and what he has 
to put up with in it, he learns if he leaves 
that he aint going out all together, for 
part of his heart is left behind in that 
wide, unfenced, sunburnt country.” 

(Continued on pige 104) 
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COURTESY MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
A night view of Halemaumau (House of Everlasting Fire), the fire-pit of Kilauea Volcano, taken during a period 


of great activity several years ago 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





Thd Lady of a Theussad Ducks 
The Honorary Chief of the Arapahoes 


A Practical Visionary in Seattle 
A Friend of Wayward Youth 











She is a Duck Farmer 
EFUSING to accept her physi- 


cian’s prediction of early demise, 

Miss Margaretta Bashore went 

into the wilds of Topango Cajon, 
which leads through the sunshiny Santa 
Monica Hills from San Fernando valley 
to the sea, and spent several happy years 
hiking and horseback riding, living near 
to nature’s healing heart. 

Regaining her health, she took a course 
in a business college but found she could 
not endure indoor employment. Casting 
about for a congenial and_ profitable 
means of earning a livelihood in the open 
air she chose duck-farming. True, no 
one else in that region was raising water- 
fowl for market but that was exactly why 
she decided upon that particular occupa- 
tion, rightly anticipating a steady de- 
mand for her product. 

She began with one hundred White 
Pekin ducklings purchased from a nearby 
hatchery and each week added an equal 
number until her flock comprised more 
than athousand birds. Then she began to 
dispose of surplus fowls to local butchers 


ginning with September 


larger ducks—and each week they are 
moved over one pen, as another batch 
of ducklings are put into the brooder. 
They are fed a mash composed of four 
parts bran, one of cornmeal and one of 
beef scrap, alfalfa meal and low-grade 
flour, to which is added enough water to 
make the mass stick together when com- 
pressed in the hand. 

“The finishing ration is composed of 
bran and cornmeal, one part each; beef 
scrap and alfalfa meal, one-half part 
each; cheap flour, one-fourth part—yjust 
enough to make the mash sticky. The 
feed is placed in wide shallow boxes and 
given morning, noon and night. ‘The 
largest ration 1s given in the evening, for 
ducks are more active during the night 
than in the daytime, strange as it may 
seem. And yet they are quieter on 
moonlight nights and I find it an ad- 
vantage to keep a large lighted lantern 
in front of their pens at night.” 

Duck-farming, as practised by Miss 
Bashore, is a seasonal occupation, be- 
and ending in 


April, because, as she explains, people 


who paid good prices for all the fat ducks she 


had to sell. When only twelve weeks old the 
birds bring $1.25 to $1.50 each, which leaves 


a nice margin of profit. 
“Duck-farming really is 
asserts Miss Bashore. 


very 


marketable age. 
the numerous 
afflict chickens. 


insects 
Of course they 


to conduct the business successfully. 


“My birds are given plenty of room— 
two square rods for one hundred of the 


simple,” 
“Little is needed in 
the way of buildings and fences, for waterfowl 
are hardy and do not fly until after reaching 
They are not troubled with : 
and diseases which ’ s 
must be . 3 Ft 
properly fed and cared for but a little experi- A © 
ence and common sense are all that are needed ot 





begin to relish roast duck about Thanks- 
giving time and lose their appetite for 
such delectable food in the springtime. 
This affords the caretaker a long summer 

vacation and ample opportunity to make 
everything in readiness for next season’s 
operations. 

The Santa Monica “Lady of a Thou- 

sand Ducks” expects at this writing to 
enlarge her poultry operations and add a 
dressing department. ‘Market? Why, 
one dealer assures me he could handle 
five thousand ducks during the holidays 
alone. ‘There are only | two other large 
duck farms in the state.’ 

Miss Bashore is an attractive college 
girl who enjoys parties and pretty clothes 
as much as the girls who labor in stores 
and offices; but when she is mothering 
a thousand quacking ducks she reso- 
lutely foregoes social pleasures, watching 
over her feathered flocks day and night. 
She is greatly interested in her work and 
considers it a privilege, rather than a 
burden, to be able to engage in such 
worth-while employment. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick. 


















Miss Margaretta 
Bashore, college girl, 
declined to be dis- 
couraged when her 
health failed. She 
promptly put herself 
under the care of 
good old Dame 

See for 


yourself the result. 


Nature. 


Ducks, and more 
ducks have brought 
f prosperity, and only 
an open-air life 
could give a girl a 
clutch like that on 
a defenseless 


wheelbarrow 
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Colonel “Tim,” “High Eagle” of 
the Arapahoes 
BE ‘CAUSE Timothy McCoy of the Eagle’s Nest 


Ranch in northern Wyoming knew more about 
the sign language than any white man in the West 
and had been elected honorary chief of the Arapahoe 
Indiz ans, SUNSET Mac: AZINE in March, : 922, published 
an account of his interesting career. And because 
of that article McCoy was discovered by Jesse L. 
Lasky of the Famous-Players Company and was 
entrusted with the responsibility of assembling and 
training the Indians and supervising the buffalo hunt 
in the film production of “The Covered Wagon.’ 

When his associates realized what great confidence 
the Indians had in him they urged him to prepare 
a prologue in conjunction with the showing of the 

“Covered Wagon” and accordingly Colonel McCoy 
trained the Indians for a most ‘successful perform- 
ance. Then he accomplished something which it is 
doubtful if any other man in the United States 
could have done—he induced his friends the Arapa- 
hoes, who call him ‘High Eagle,” to accompany 
him to England and the Continent to appear in 
the prologue. 

Just at present Colonel McCoy is hard at work on 
his ranch in the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming, 
training stock and holding conferences with his 
Indian friends in anticipation of the Last Great 
Council of Indians to be held at Philadelphia the 
coming year. The assembling of representatives 
from every tribe of Indians in America is the first 
thine of its kind ever attempted, and in being chosen 
for this work Colonel McCoy was recommended and 
endorsed to the authorities of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition of Philadelphia by many of the old Indian 
hghters and also by Government officials. He is 
undoubtedly the best qualified man to perform such 
a work of tact and understanding. 

McCoy won his way in the cattle 
country because he could swing a rope 
as well as any of the “top hands,” having 
practised roping from the time he was a 
small lad in his home town of Saginaw, 
Michigan. As a youth he prepared him- 
self for a stage career but just as he was 
ready to take his place on Broadway as 











Interesting Westerners 


Several years ago Sunset 
Magazine published a 
sketch of Timothy McCoy 
because he knew more 
about the Indian sign 
language than any white 
man in the West and had 
been elected honorary 
chief of the Arapahoe 

Why does he 
again appear in our Hall 
of Fame? Read 


worth your while 


tribe. 


it 1s 


the war came he enlisted in the United 
States cavalry 
tinguished record as an officer and in- 
structor that Governor Robert D. Carey 
appointed him Adjutant General of the 
state, with the rank of Colonel. 

Although Colonel McCoy did his work 


in the militia in a superior way he much 


and made such a dis- 


an understudy to Chauncey Olcott his 
voice failed temporarily. At once the 
young singer, refusing financial aid from 
his family, hit the trail for the West and 
found a job as a hay hand on a Wyoming 
ranch. A few weeks later he began to 
punch cows for “Irish Tom,” a big cattle 
owner, and it was not long until he was 
known as “Irish Tom’s canary” because 
he sang to the cattle as he rode night 
herd. 

With his first money the young tender- 
foot bought his own horse and bed-roll 
and crossed the nearby range of moun- 
tains into new territory where he was 
employed as an “old cow-hand.” 
It was while riding on the Wind River 
Indian Reservation that he became 
friendly with the Arapahoes and readily 
acquired a knowledge of the sign language. 
The Indians who adopted him into their 
_— and made him their honorary 
chief taught him their dances, in which 
he soon surpassed them. Garbed in his 
feathered war bonnet and Indian attire 
a Coy entered a competitive dance four 

‘ars ago at the Cody Stampede and won 
hist place against Chief Red Wolf, the 
best d ancer of the Sioux Indians. 

'hrough his expert work as a horse- 
man and roper at various fairs and cow- 
boy contests, McCoy won attention 
throughout the state of Wyoming. When 


soon 


preferred the big open spaces to office 
routine and about four years ago resigned 
his appointment to return to his big cattle 
ranch on Owl Creek which he converted 
into a “Dude” ranch. There the Arapa- 
hoes are accustomed to come and camp 
for weeks to dance and celebrate. 

The spirit and the romance of the Old 
West appeal to McCoy and in working 
with the Indians he throws himself into 
the thickest of everything with no thought 
of fear. On account of his work in direct- 
ing the buffalo hunt for the “Covered 
Wagon” he was assigned the job of 
supervising the Indians and staging the 
buffalo stampede in “The Thundering 
Herd.” Surely such work calls for all the 
nerve and daring of a frontiersman! 

In his odd moments on his ranch 
McCoy writes into verse his experiences 
in 1 the West and in some of them, such 

“Day Dreams of a Night Hawk,” he 
scaeanine vividly the passing of the scenes 
of early days on the plains. 

Perhaps no other young man of today 
has so thoroughly caught the spirit of the 
Old West and surely no other one is such 
a friend and companion of the Red Men 
who knew the West when its plains were 
swarming with buffalo herds and the 
Happy Hunting Grounds was a reality 
here and hereafter. 

AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 
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A Practical Idealist 


HE West has ever been the arena of 
the man of action, the fighter, the 
worker. Great and spectacular have been 
the deeds of these venturesome characters 
in their various fields, but the dreamer 
-the visionary—has played a minor part 
because, as a rule, he lacked the practical 
force to make his dreams come true. 
Now and then a rare combination is 
found—a dreamer who is also a down-to- 
brass-tacks worker. It was Seattle’s good 
luck when T. Harry Gowman (the T. is 
silent—Harry does the talking) decided 
to cast his lot with the Puget Sound city. 
Gowman is a visionary of the most pro- 
nounced type. He sees prosperity, and 
proceeds straightway to “sell’’ himself 
the vision. It works two ways because 
he thereby brings prosperity to the city 
of his adoption. His enthusiasm on sub- 
jects of civic betterment is infectious. He 
is the type who begins a sentence with 
“Wouldn’t it be great if—’’ and finishes 
with: “Let’s go!” 
Gowman might have become one of 
those big butter and egg men, because 
his first job was that of delivery boy for 
a grocer up in Ontario, Canada. He did 
stick to grocery lines for some time as a 
salesman, then left the road to manage a 
wholesale house at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
His reputation as a hustler grew with the 
years and he was given a partnership in a 
business where his ability as a salesman 
was matched against his partner’s capi- 
tal. He made good to such an extent 
that his partner declined to continue the 
pro rata agreement originally drawn, de- 
claring that it gave Gowman too large a 
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T. Harry Gowman believes, declares, maintains, insists, 
asseverates and prophesies that Seattle is destined to be 
one of the world's greatest cities. 

Meanwhile Gowman's waking hours are devoted 
to Seattle's civic progress and they do say he 


it be? 


Interesting Westerners 


of the publicity committee 
of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. To get an idea 
of his operations, glance at 
this list of honorary posi- 
tions: 

President Washington 
State Hotel Association; 
president Kiwanis Club; 
trustee of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce; member 
One Hundred Per Cent 
Club; president, Washing- 
ton State Trapshooters As- 
sociation; president, Seat- 
tle Amateur Hockey 
League; president, Seattle 
Gun Club; committee 
worker in Masonic Order, 
Y. M. C. A., Arctic Club 
and Rainier Golf & Coun- 
try Club. 

Although a supporter of 
church work, Gowman has 
no prejudices to hamper 
his interests elsewhere. One 
of his hobbies is good box- 
fighting and he advocates 
all forms of clean sport. 
The shell in which the 
Washington Husky crew 
raced in the intercollegiate 
championship at Pough- 
keepsie last year was the 
* “Harry Gowman,” a pres- 
—" == ent from its namesake. 

When he was fourteen 
years of age young Harry 
heard a sermon on tithing 
and ever since he has been 
a systematic tither, yearly 


Well, and why shouldn't 


talks Seattle in his sleep 


return. Gowman remained, 
however, and during the 
following year ran the sales 
volume higher yet. When 
his partner again insisted on 
reducing his percentage, 
Gowman quit. 

Now, he felt, he could go 
to the Pacific Coast, a goal 
which long had tempted 
him. He was thirty-one 
and possessed considerable 
capital. Within a el 
months he was settled 1 
the hotel business in leas, 
He bought the lease and 
furnishings of the Knicker- 
bocker, later purchasing 
control of the Wilhard and 
the Washington Annex, fin- 
ally disposing of his interest 
in the two former and con- 
centrating his attention on 
the Washington Annex 
Then came his vision of 
The Hotel Gowman. He 
backed it by an investment 
of $200,000 in alterations 
and furnishings. Here he 
has developed an original 
philosophy of hotel man- 
agement. But his hotel is 
only a part of his activities. 
He has a vision of Seattle 
as one of the very greatest 
cities of the world. To this 
end he labored last year as 
the hard-driving chairman 





James L. Kincade of Porterville, California, has not only 
made Murray Park the finest municipal pleasure-ground 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles; he has reformed 
As a blacksmith he was an expert at 
He certainly has a way with him in 
And he is a sculptor, too 


many bad boys. 
shaping horseshoes. 
shaping characters. 
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giving ten per cent of all his income to 
deserving charities. His philosophy of life 
is square-dealing—and lend a hand. “Do 
something for others,” he says, “‘and 
you can make this world as happy as you 
hope to find the next!” 

Cuarves L. ARMSTRONG. 


- Y 
A Dealer in Human Kindness 


ANY years before Henry Ford made 
the sensational announcement that 

he would give positions in his mammoth 
plant to former convicts, James L. Kin- 
cade, Park Superintendent of Porterville, 
California, told the countryside, “Don’t 
send the boys to Reform School. Bring 
them to me. They’re not bad at heart. 
All they need is natural beauty, under- 
standing kindness and a helping hand.” 

Most of the people round Porterville 
shook their heads and muttered, “Bud 
Kincade’s a nut.” And the local author- 
ities, in a spirit of grim humor, turned 
over to him a lad they deemed incorrigibly 
vicious. Kincade put him to work in 
Murray Park. He showed that untamed 
youngster the delight of growing things, 
gave him healthful exercise, good food, 
taught him something of wood-craft, 
bird-lore; “treated him like a human be- 
ing,” as Kincade himself puts it. And 
“the worst boy in Tulare county”’ justi- 
fied his benefactor’s faith. Kincade paid 
his way through a training school, 
spurred him on to a collegiate ambition. 
Now his protege is a professional man of 
some distinction. 

That was the first experiment. ae 
have been many more and practically : 
of them have been successful. 
_ Kincade has other unusual character- 
istics. He is an amateur sculptor whose 
work has been much admired. His com- 
bined tool-house and studio stands on 
the edge of a willow-bordered lake in 
Murray park. It is about twelve feet 
long and so narrow that a man may 
scarcely stretch his arms out wide across 
it. Yet here Kincade models the statues 
which he has placed at various points of 
vantage within the park’s enclosure. 

Murray Park, thirty acres in extent, is 
the finest municipal pleasure-ground be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Kincade has made it so. He used to be a 
blacksmith and was skilled in the shoeing 
of race-horses whose owners in the old 
days came for many miles to secure his 
expert services. But after horse-racing 
went out of vogue and the automobile 
supplanted equine transportation, Kin- 
cade found his shop no longer a means of 
livelihood. He was reduced to day labor 
and took a job setting out trees for the 
city. He saw in the naturally beautiful 
but uncultivated site of a city park a work 
for his future years. He made his plans 
known to the supervisors, was bitterly 
opposed at first but finally won out. For 
eighteen years he has given himself to the 
park and the lads whom society has con- 
demned. Some of his former proteges 
are doctors, lawyers and artists. 
z “T like to make things better,” he says 

Nature is sound at heart, whether in 
boys or plants. They all respond to right 
treatment. My prescription is natural 
beauty, understanding kindness and a 
helping hand.” —_—Louts J. STELLMAN. 
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November Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest ie Z 


The unfinished 
November Limerick: /\ cowpuncher out on a spree, a 

































Watched a golfer drive off from a tee; 
As the ball sizzled out, p ee, PAN \) 
He said with a shout: » iy if 
= UV ty 
sing — f 
aa ee £2 
First Prize, $20: ‘‘That’s a horse on the driver, tee-hee!”’ 


o/ 


F. H. Bachelor, American Beet Sugar Co., Oxnard, Call. 


Second prize, $10: “Your shootin’ iron’s got one on ine.” _—- Fourth prize, $3: “’That shot needs a chaser! Whoop-ee!” 
Mrs. D. W. Moss, 3150 So. 23rd St., Salt Lake City,  E. I. Freese, 1717 North Ave., 56 Los Angeles, Cal. 

J 

Utah. Fifth prize, $2: ““What made you say ‘Fore!’ when it’s 
Third prize, $5: “That boy can’t play marbles with me.” three?” 

L / Forrest Bredon, 1820 Date Ave., Sanger, Cal. A. E. Chambers, Box. 202, Loma Linda, Cal. 


One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 


} 
y “Take me back to the lone prairee!”* “Now chase it, you poor simp, not me!” 
\ Carl Coolidge, Box 115, Station W, New York, N. Y. Robert Haynor, 23 Loma Ave., Los Gatos, Cal 


“Gosh! They're both of °em headed for me!" “It’s a hit, friend, the drinks are on me!” 
Mrs. E. B. McCollister, Apt. 58, The Merriam, Sacramento, Cal. Jo hn Boucher, 117 15th Ave., San — Cal. 


\ “You're a buster 0° wild ones, I see!" A high-ball goes farther for me!" 
\ \ Irene Morrison, Kerby, Ore. s Mitchell, Winslow, Cal. 


\ “He sure Shoots ‘em straight from the knee.’ “Let me try them swell doll rags on me!” 
J Frank C. Derby, Carrier 2, Pacific Grove, Cal. H. R. Bohna, Redwood Valley, Cal. 


} “Hook “em Jersey—some hook, believe me!”’ “We'll have the next highball on me!" 
y/| A. W. Anderson, Carlsbad, N. M. M. L. Haworth, 200 Hawthorne Way, San Jose, Cal 


V Try your luck on this one— 





\ bachelor girl from Merced 
Was exceedingly anxious to wed. 
Every man that she'd see 
Was a husband-to-be; 








\ Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 

| : For the best last line................ $20 For the fourth best line... . ae ated 
For the second best line ............ $10 ~~‘ For the fifth best line................ 

: | For the third best line.............. $5 Foreachof the next ten.............. 


} In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription 
j or anything else. The cleverest line wins! 











Answers must reach SUNSET not later than January 10 


; The winning lines will appear in our March issue, on the newsstands February 15. 
{ Checks will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not 
iM necessary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of 


their lines should make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last lines. 
it No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last tine, written on a postcard, is enough. 
: All communications should be addressed: 
5 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 












Harking back to that story told by a 
congressman, to the effect that he had 
carried the same umbrella 650,000 miles, 
we want to add that the wonder of it is 
that in all that traveling he didn’t meet 
up with the man who owned it. The 


fellow must be dead. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 
=_>-6-—_> 


England can pay through her monopoly 
of rubber, but poor France hasn’t even a 
monopoly of naughty books any more. 

—Los Angeles Times. 
=->t—- 

One of the world’s greatest mysteries 1s 
why the man who knows the most usually 
says the least. —Kent (Wash.) Advertiser-Journal. 


_>e--> 
Apparently the only way for a cham- 
pion to keep his popularity in this country 
is to get licked. And then he isn’t a cham- 


pion any more. —San Francisco Examiner. 
>> 


More people than are worrying over the 
difference between modernism and funda- 
mentalism are genuinely concerned over 

where they may park the car. 
ad —Portland Oregonian. 
a iid 


FIRST PRIZE. $5 
Those Deceitful Distances 

A tourist in Arizona on his first morn- 
ing in camp, persuaded two companions 
to take a stroll with him before breakfast 
to the foot of a beautiful mountain which 
lay at no great distance, they thought. 

By noon the party had reached the 
foot of the mountain, tired and wiser, but 
still eager to press on. Coming to an irri- 
gation ditch about three feet wide, the 
leader halted and sat down to take off his 
shoes and socks. 

“‘What’s the idea?” his friends asked. 

“I’ve misjudged one distance today,” 
he replied, “and I’m not going to take any 
more chances!” 

—Bessye Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 


-_— te 
He Knew It 


Bobbie: “Do you believe there is a 
devil?” 

Jimmy: “Naw, it’s Just like Santa 
Claus—it’s your father.” SPW k. 


=> 
Artistic Sense 
Judith, on the rim of the ¢ srand Cajon, 
stepping back ten feet: “I believe | get a 


better view if I am not so close to it.’ 
B. F. Van W. 
=>t-—-> 


Mystery 
I can not solve this puzzle, 
Though I try with all my might; 
How does the man in Venice put 
The cat out for the night? 
- Ic AS. 
--t—_ 


Quick Thinking 
Disgruntled Patron: “When I put the 


coat on for the first time and buttoned it 

up, I burst the seam down the back.” 
Tailor: 

buttons are sewed on.” 


“That shows you how well our 
—G.P. 





Strange how stout your wife seems after 
a skinny woman in a street car flirts with 
you. —San Francisco Chronicle. 


eat 
No man ever is as nervous when he is 
proposing as he will be later when he is 


explaining. —Los Angeles Times. 


>> 
“Hairdressers Score Gin.”—Headline. 
Must have got it at the same place we got 


ours. — San Francisco Daily News. 
=>0—> 





SUNSET receives so many contribu- 
tions for the humor page it can not 
return manuscripts. 


Those competing for prizes offered 
on this page are requested to keep 
carbon copies if they desire to keep a 
record of the jokes they submit. 


Manuscripts received and accepted 
before the twentieth of the month will 
be published in the issue released on 
the fifteenth of the second month fol- 
lowing. 


SUNSET offers prizes every month 
for original humor as follows: 


Ure ce ates $5.00 
Second prize.......... 2.50 
SRNG OHES....5 655505 1.50 


For every manuscript used but not 
rewarded with a prize, $1.00 is paid. 











Se eel 


SECOND PRIZE. $2.50 
Often Observed 

Charitable neighbors, fired with Chris- 
tian zeal, took up a collection of $526.25 
for the struggling family with a dozen 
ragged and hungry children. 

With heartfelt thanks the suffering ones 
accepted the gift—and bought themselves 
a flivver. Roy A. Brenner, Greenville, Pa. 

---> 
His Problem Solved 

A young man just married was trying 
to decide what he should call his mother- 
in-law. He didn’t want to call her “Mrs. 
Smith,” and he held the memory of his 
own mother too dear to call her “Mother.” 
In his dilemma he asked the advice of a 
friendly neighbor who was also a mother- 
in-law. To his inquiries she replied: 

“Well, my son-in-law called me ‘Say’ 
for the first year, and after that he called 
me ‘Grandma’.” —J.L. B. 

->0--> 
Dad Ought to Know 

Son: “Dad, what part of speech is 
‘woman’?”’ 

Dad: “Woman aint a part of speech, 
son; she’s all of it!” OS. 
=>t-—_ 

The final test of will power and moral 


courage is refusal to sign a petition. 
—Los Angeles Times. 
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tern humorists! 


The man who always tells the truth 


catches the smallest fish. 
—Los Angeles Times 
— se 


Don’t blame a man for being dignified. 
The less a doctor knows the more Latin he 


must use. —San Francisco Chronicle 


-_>-e-—_> 
Trying to keep up with the neighbors is 
a fine way to get behind. 
Longview Daily News 
=> 
One thing about family skeletons; you 
seldom see them on the beaches in one- 
piece bathing suits. 


-San Francisco Daily New 
=->-e-—> 


When the law finds an insane person, it 
puts him in the asylum—providing he 
isn’t driving an automobile. 

—Kent (Wash.) Advertiser 


==> 
The queerest thing about wrecks is that 
both cars invariably get run into. 
—Los Angeles Time 


=> 
THIRD PRIZE. $1.50 
Farming by Mail 

A County Farm Advisor, in response to 
a woman’s inquiry as to how long it takes 
to hatch eggs, wrote her that three weeks 
are required for chickens and four weeks 
for ducks. Some time later he received 
from her the following letter: 

“Thank you for the information on 
hatching eggs. I put my hen to set on a 
dozen eggs, but after three weeks and no 
chickens I took her off quick and threw 
away the eggs, because I didn’t want no 
ducks. What should I do now?” 

—Mrs. E. J. Campbell, Garden Grove, Ca 
->e-—> 
Sure, Movies Are Uplifting 

“You never have any more street 
fights in Crimson Gulch.” 

“No,” answered Cactus Joe, “the last 
one made us feel kind o’ foolish. The 
sidewalk crowd mistook it for a motion 
picture rehearsal and cheered when one 
of the boys got plugged.” =I 

>= 


His Wish Granted 


Judge: “What have you to say for 
yourself?” 
Prisoner: “I say I wish I was in a 


place where there are no traffic cops.’ 


Judge: “Granted. Thirty days.” 
I.H.M 
->-—-_ 
Marjorie: “Mother, I just have to have 


a new skating outfit.” 


Mother: “You just had a new one last 
season.” 
Marjorie: “Yes, but the seat of it’s all 
worn out.” —W.W.H 
>_> 
Melodramatic 


The young melodramatist telling the 
story of his new play to the manager: 
* “As the robbers crawl in through the 
window the clock strikes one—” 

“Good!” cried the manager, “Which 
one?” R.L. 
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The West at Washington 


med full of the remarks, “extended” and 
otherwise, of his father Edgar D. Crum- 
packer, that wheel-horse of the Republi- 
can party in Indiana and one of its na- 
tional leaders in the late Victorian period. 
Early life was easy for the son, who got 
his public schooling in Washington, D.C., 
and avidly read public documents for 
culture and literary diversion. Later he 
took a football course under that famous 
teacher, Fielding Yost, at Michigan U., 
being rewarded with a Bachelor of Arts 
diploma in recognition of his mastery of 
the chief study in our better American 
institutions of learning. Subse- 
quently he spent three years 
winning a law diploma at Har- 

vard. Those years were not 
altogether wasted, for one winter 

he was a member of a sort of 
All-American football post-grad- 

uate eleven that took a prolonged 

tour through the South, “cleaning 

up” everything at the rate of 

three games a week. 


FTER three doubtful years, 
destiny beckoned and choice 
lured the football scholar to Port- 
land. There he added to his 
historical background by promptly 
marrying Miss Cully Cook, a 
descendant of John Hancock, 
whose father trekked from Mis- 
souri to Oregon in 1849 when the 
going was not so good as it is now. 
As the son of his father and a 
member by marriage of the Oregon 
peerage, noblesse oblige made it 
certain that Crumpacker would 
get into a uniform in the World 
War even if the War Department 
wouldn’t let him wear a Sam 
Brown belt—which would have 
been very stunning. M. E. was 
assigned to the Bolsheviki sector 
at home—the front against the 
I. W. W. in the North Pacific 
forests. He organized the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, a hundred thousand strong 
in a thousand camps—an organi- 
zation that soon had the wobblies 
ontherun. The loggers would have won the 
war in France if it had lasted long enough 
for airplanes built of spruce wrested from 
the wobblies to get there. Since the war 
the new Congressman fights it over 
regularly as a member of the American 
Legion. This post-bellum fighting won 
a Veterans’ Hospital for Portland, and 
incidentally the disbursement of $1,350,- 
ooo of Federal funds; also the Oregon 
soldiers’ bonus law. Not such a bad 
record for only thirteen years in Oregon 
As becomes a cagey young congress- 
man, Mr. Crumpacker has a lot of firmly 
fixed convictions on a lot of issues which 
he is prepared to unfix at any time, for 
good and sufficient reasons. In the 
meantime he is playing it doubly safe 
by refusing to disclose the precise nature 
of the aforesaid convictions. He may 
unmask a few of them after the house 
committees are made up—certainly not 





(Continued from page 51) 


before. Well, come to think of it, he did 
say that he believes “the country is better 
off when being administered under the 
principles of the Republican party”— 
whatever they are. 


ROAD and Wall streets are usually 
accepted as the symbols of tyrannical 
wealth. Now come California and Mont- 
gomery streets, in far-away San Fran- 
cisco, to contest the honor, ‘if it be one. 
Beyond the Rockies rises a_ sinister 
power, if we take the word of the banking 
arm of the Federal Government for it. 





HARRIS & EWING PHOTO 
Hon. M. E. Crumpacker, Congressman, Portland, Ore., 
who was graduated in football at Michigan and law 
at Harvard; fought the I. W. W. in the backwoods of 
the Pacific Northwest during the war, and now repre- 
sents the American Legion and Oregon in Congress 


The name of the menace is Branch Bank- 
ing. At the last session of Congress the 
emissaries of the Menace, dispatched 
from banking thrones in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, were powerful or shrewd 
enough to block the McFadden bill, de- 
signed to arm the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem against its encroachments. It even 
has friendsonthe Federal Reserve Board, 
that palladium of our financial strength 
and liberties. 


B RANCH banking was never very popu- 
lar in this country until the Bank of 
Italy took it up in its sweeping march to 
power, and other California banks fol- 
lowed suit. Now the germ has got into 
the banking system everywhere, except 
where Federal and state laws keep a 
quarantine. Already the branch banks 
represent a third of the banking power 
of America, and the Federal Reserve 


system begins to shrink under its cease- 

less attrition. 

The Federal Reserve, it seems, is 
imperiled because the national banks, 
denied the right to have branches, are 
taking out state charters to get that 
right. True, the succeeding state bank 
may then apply for admission into the 
Federal Reserve, but a state bank has 
the right to quit the Reserve when- 
ever it gets huffy, whereas national banks 
must stick to the Reserve system, in 
both storm and calm. 

Washington fears that it may wake 
up some day and find that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system is composed 
entirely of banks that may with- 
draw from it at will. And anyway, 
Reserve or no Reserve, branch 
banking is a thing abhorrent— 
except as an antidote to itself. 


O the McFadden bill _ pro- 
poses to let the California 

—and of course, all other— 
national banks establish branches 
themselves in cities of more 
than 25,000 people wherever 
state law authorizes state branch 
banking. Moreover, the effect of 
the bill is such that the California 
branch banking systems can not 
establish any more branches and 
remain in the Federal Reserve 
system. They must stop growing 
through the addition of new 
tentacles or retire from the Federal 
Reserve system—if the bill be- 
comes law. And, whether they 
stay in or get out, they will be 
confronted by the fact that the 
National Banks can_ establish 
branches wherever they have 
branches, within the population 
limit. It was even proposed 
one time to fix the bill so that 
the big branch banks would have 
to lop off all their branches or get 
out of the Reserve. The bill so 
liberalizes the powers of national 
banks that they can do anything 
that state banks do whilst retain- 
ing bank note issuing monopoly. 

So rapidly has the California idea 
spread that 200 banks have deserted the 
national system within the past six years. 
New Orleans now has only one national 
bank, and Cleveland and Detroit, cities 
of over a million people each, have only 
four nationals. New York City now is 
even outdoing San Francisco as a devotee 
of the latest banking fashion. The big 
idea of the McFadden bill is to use the 
power of Congress over the Federal Re- 
serve system and the national banks to 
stop branch banking in its tracks, to fight 
fire with fire and localize it wherever it 
is. But the California branch bankers 
say you can’t keep a good thing any more 
than a good man down, and that branch 
banking is bound to grow. In any event 

venture to predict that if you want to 
talk to some of the big California bankers 
this winter you will have to call up long 
distance and ask for Washington. 


- \\ \ \\\)\/| 
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Buick ignition system, likewise, are 
guarded against the trouble that rain 
or sleet brings to many cars. 


Buick uses the most expensive type of 
dry plate multiple disc clutch, thereby 
avoiding clutch trouble and frequent 


Buick provides automatic lubrication 
for the universal joint. This impor- 
tant unit cannot go dry and wear out. 
It is lubricated from the transmission. 


Buick oil pump design provides posi- 
tive lubrication to every part of the 
engine, even in zero weather. 


Buick Mechanical 4-wheel-brakes have 
no liquid in them to expand and con- 
tract in changing temperatures. Their 
direct mechanical action insures all- 


Buick provides a ‘‘Triple Seal’’ (air 
cleaner, oil filter, gasoline filter) to 
protect the Buick Valve-in-Head en- 
gine from the wear and trouble caused 
by dirt and grit. 


And Buick is the only car that has the 
‘*Sealed Chassis,’’ with every operat- 
ing part inside an iron or steel housing 
to keep dirt out and lubrication in. 


How Better Buick | 
Design Reduces 
Owner Care 


Buick covers its spark plugs with a 
steel cover so they cannot get wet and 


Other elements of the 
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Buick has made good with 
the American public by its 
absolute dependability. 


This motor car is more 
sturdily built, of materials 
that are the pick of the 
world. And besides,a 
Buick is designed to take 













etter Buick — 
eeds but little 


ZAA,_s$ mv Owner Care « < 


care of itself at points where 
owner care is required in 
other cars, and often neg- 
lected. 


Busy people need give a 
Better Buick only minimum 
attention to hold indefinitely 
its surpassing performance. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 
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Bringing the Light to Main Street 


Little Blue Books, placed them on every 
newsstand, pushed them into special 
booths and tiny stores at populous 
corners, made them as easy to buy as 
cigarettes, and lo—the essays of Emer- 
son, the dramas of Strindberg, outsold 
the smuttiest of the trash magazines. 

It was a dangerous experiment. Pessi- 
mists and publishers—perhaps the terms 
are synonymous—maintained that the 
public taste had been degenerating, that 
the multitude of readers wanted nothing 
but the lightest kind of reading designed 
solely for entertainment, or else craved 
highly seasoned salacious stuff. Halde- 
man-Julius’s Blue Book steamshovel un- 
covered a layer of American readers 
whose existence had been totally unsus- 
pected. He demonstrated that the aver- 
age person is not a mental sloth, that he 
or she is willing and able to absorb the 
thought of the best minds, provided the 


(Continued from page 37) 


mechanics of giving access to this thought 
are simplified and made easy. 

This is an age of intense individual 
preoccupation. In the trampling chase 
after a sufficient number of dollars to 
keep the family housed, clothed, fed, 
shod and distracted, the social graces 
have suffered; in the competition between 
business, movies and the motor time for 
contemplation, conversation and quiet 
reading of books has almost disappeared. 
I do not know the statistics, but I’m quite 
certain that the patronage of the free 
libraries has not kept pace with the 
growth of the population, of its wealth 
and leisure. The universal introduction 
of the seven- and eight-hour day has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the library-book circulation. 
The libraries are too far, the books too 


large for the present-day city dwellers; it 
takes too much time to get and return 
them. But the Haldeman-Julius books 
were made available right alongside of the 
spots where the traffic stream was heavi- 
est; their cost was trifling; they were short 
enough to be read in half an hour or an 
hour, and they fitted into any pocket. So 
they sold and are selling by the hundred 
millions while the young publisher—he is 
still below forty—enlarges his plant on 
the Western plains and constantly adds to 
the list until he has more than a thousand 
titles today. 

FE. Haldeman-Julius knew that a large 
part of the American population was in- 
tellectually undernourished, that its liter- 
ary diet consisted almost exclusively of 
the white bread and jam of light fiction. 
He set out to supply the mental vitamines 
that make the growth of the mind possible. 
He won because his diagnosis was correct 





But—and there is always a but, you 
know—joy is not unconfined every night. 
There are nights, common in summer and 
uncommon in winter, when all the imps 
of hades seem to conspire against poor 
unprotected radio waves wandering far 
from home. At such times it is impossi- 
ble to get distant stations at all, or at 
least not satisfactorily. It is the fault, of 
air conditions, not the set itself. Or it 
may be due to local interference of various 
kinds. Anyhow, the baby refuses to per- 
form as per program; the dog has for- 
gotten his tricks; the parrot can not speak 
his lines—and you have to apologize pro- 
fusely to some ‘friends w ‘ho have dropped 
in to “‘see the set work.” 

Warning: Never invite folks 


My Radio 


(Continued from page 39) 


down the street out of hailing distance, 
that same loud speaker coughs a frog out 
of its throat, gasps once or twice in a 
dazed way, and then proceeds to sing like 
an angel all the remainder of the evening. 
If you don’t believe me, ask your neigh- 
bor who has a set. He is sure to blush 
and look at you in a mystified way that 
means: “How did you find this out about 
my pet set?” 

Next time you see your family resin 
ask him if it isn’t good for folks to have 
hobby, something that will now and ‘ine 
make them forget the commonplaces of 


life. I am sure we all need greater reach 
at times, something beyond ourselves, 
and the long arms of radio have a reach 
like an octopus. 

I am frequently asked: “Wasn’t it hard 
to learn how to operate your set?”’ And, 
“Did you get an expert to show you how!” 

My answer to both these questions is, 
“No.” The dealer brought out the set 
and installed it, showed me how to work 
the various dials and controls, and said, 
after this five-minutes’ course in A B C, 
“T’ll come out any evening this week and 
teach you how to operate—just phone 
when you want me.” 

He left me an instruction booklet. | 
never phoned him and he never came out. 

In two days I was picking off 





in to hear your set perform. 
If you do, it will surely disap- 
point like the prize baby. Let 
them come in, if they will; 
then if things go wrong you 
can turn it off by saying it’s 
an unfavorable night, static 
unusually bad, sorry they 
didn’t pick a more favorable 
evening, etc. This has been 
reduced to a formula now 
quite generally recognized in 
polite society. And it saves 
your face. Whereas if you 
have invited them—oh, well, 
that’s embarrassing to the 
loud speaker. 

One thing I have noticed, 
however—and no one has 
satisfactorily explained it to 
me—is the fact that, just as 
soon as the company get 
through the front gate and 





WILLIAMS PHOTO 


A bit’of mountain scenery in Hawaii 


musical bouquets from half a 
dozen stations, and in a week | 
knew enough to know that I 
didn’t know a thing. But I did 
not want to know a thing. All 
wanted was music, entertain- 
ment, action. The hidden 
mysteries inside the coils and 
thingabobs in the box were no 
concern of mine. All I asked 
of them was that they perform. 
And they did. And they do. 
And they will continue so to 
do just as long as the batteries 
don’t run down, or the tubes 
burn out, or the antennae 
blow down. And when that 
time comes I'll send for an 
expert, just as I would send 
for a doctor to patch up a 
broken finger. How Doc does 


as he does it. 


it is nothing to {me—so long | 
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An atlas is as much a neces- 
sity in home or office as a 


dictionary. 


Rand M‘Nally 


Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty- 
five cent General Atlas to the 
$8.5oInternational Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference 
book of geographical 


information, 


with valuable 


indices and accurate maps. 
Obtainable at leading book- 


sellers’ 


and 


stationers’. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
Rand M‘Nally Maps 


for every purpose 


School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Political Maps 


Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Ethnological Maps 


Commercial Maps Historical Maps 


Radio Maps 
Population Maps 


Mileage Maps 
City Guide Maps 


Special maps to order 
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Why men have risked their lives 


to map Alaska 


and M¢€Nally & Company needed a 

map of Alaska. At first it seemed 

that such a map could never be. Snow, 

ice, high mountains, intense cold and 

unendurable hardships were thought 
forever in the way. 

Yet Rand M€Nally & Company have 
made a map of Alaska, a map so ac- 
curate and serviceable that it has been 
unhesitatingly adopted everywhere. 


To make this map three men had to 
risk their lives over a period of two 
and a half years. New methods had to 
be devised, at enormous cost. Ordinary 
map-making methods would not do. 

But Rand M¢Nally & Company had 
to have this map because the making 
of maps is their business. 

As Map Headquarters, they feel 
obliged to furnish every kind of map 
for every imaginable purpose. 

And their service was not com- 
plete until they had mapped Alaska. 


Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you in 
touch with your market. 


If you are acommercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps showevery place that hasaname, 
with exact information to help you. 


If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps to plan your tours and to guide 
you as you drive. 


If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to give you a better idea of the world 
you live in. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at all leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or from us. 


Nip MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. A-47 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Code of Men 


aunt and guest were through dinner. 
Smiling Jim was a little hurt and disap- 
pointed. While he had intended making 
Pat feel absolutely at home on the Box L, 
Smiling Jim could hardly understand 
why she hadn’t waited for him to be 
present at this first dinner, anyway. 
He hurried through his meal. 


“Is that man still here, Mammy 
Jane?” 
“They’s all sittin’ out in front of the 


fire in the front room, waitin’ fo’ you 
all to finish.” 

‘Then she skirted round the table and 
whispered in his ear. ‘Him an’ that ol’ 
debble is brewin’ up trubble, sure as [’se 


standin’ here warnin’ you all, Mistuh 
Jim.” 
“What makes you think so, Mammy 
599 
Jane? 


“T heard ’em talkin’ in whispers, an’ 
carryin’ on ’bout that poor little lamb’s 
father, dead and buried. It wuz some- 
thin’ mighty ’spicious ’bout you all, fo’ 
they’d shet up quick when I wuz ’round.” 

“Mrs. Graves has never been in the 
West before,” explained Smiling Jim. 
“Everything is new to her. I suppose 
Mr. Lewis is an old friend. She just 
doesn’t understand us out here. Try to 
make things as pleasant for her as you 
can.” 


AMMY JANE sniffed. “’Stead of 

carryin’ on in whispers with him, 
she’d ought to been smackin’ him in the 
face, him sittin’ there eyein’ Pat like he 
did.” 

Smiling Jim finished his coffee in one 
indignant gulp. 

“Where’s Wash?” 

Mammy Jane eyed him reproachfully. 

“Mistuh Jim, you all sure a Bibl’ wuz 
all Wash got from Santa Fe?” 

“Did he show you anything else I 
brought him?” He tried to pretend great 
surprise. 

“Peers to me he’s spendin’ lots o’ 
time shinin’ Mistuh Bart’s boots ov’r in 
the bunk cab’n,” Mammy Jane com- 
plained. 

“Maybe he’s readin’ to the boys,” 
Smiling Jim suggested. 

“Las’ night he riz right up 


(Continued from page 44) 


Mammy Jane shook her head dubiously 
as she waddled off in search of Wash. 

The cattleman found his guests grouped 
round the big fireplace, engaged in an 
earnest conversation, and apparently 
not at all disturbed by his absence. 


RS. EMILY GRAVES was talking 

when he walked into the room. She 
stopped and flushed, visibly annoyed by 
his entrance. He had not heard what was 
being said, but Pat looked rather guilty 
as she turned to make room for him by 
the fire. 

“Aunt Emily was so sure you weren’t 
coming that we didn’t wait dinner for 
you,’ ’ she said, timidly apologetic. 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” lied Smiling 
Jim cheerfully. “Bart and I found a 
stray cow and calf over by the hills and 
darned near had to carry them in.” 

Lewis looked as though he didn’t 
believe him. 

“T merely told Patricia that under the 
circumstances you wouldn’t expect us to 
wait for you.” Mrs. Graves defended 
her actions tartly. 

Smiling Jim accepted this explanation 
with a casual nod. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your dis- 
cussion.” 

Lewis spoke up with a_ patronizing 
explanation. 

“T was telling them my colonization * 
project. Mrs. Graves and Patricia are 
finding it very interesting. 4 

“Te’s truly gigantic, ” ‘Patricia °said 
enthusiastically. ‘You simply must let 
Mr. Lewis tell you about it.’ 

“And _ so_ practical,’ Mrs. 
added her approval. 

Smiling Jim sighed. 

“T want to say now, just as I did this 
afternoon, I am not interested in the 
project,” he stated quietly. “If you 
care to explain your motives and plans, 
you may do so. But don’t expect me to 


Graves 


change my mind.” 

Lewis was almost insolent. 

“Perhaps you’d better listen to them 
first,” he suggested pointedly. 


been misinformed, | 
Smiling 


“Unless I’ve 
know them pretty well already,” 
Jim commented 

“You aren’t fair to Mr. Lewis,” pro- 
tested Pat. 

Smiling Jim kept rigid control of his 
temper. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Lewis,” he invited. 

In the bored manner of one explaining 
a toy to a child, Lewis complied. 

“Unless you have lived in the large 
cities, such as New York or Chicago, you 
can hardly understand how I ever con- 
templated such an undertaking,” Lewis 
stated as a preface. “In such cities,”’ he 
continued, “‘thousands and thousands of 
men and women and children live all 
their lives, cooped up in one or two 
rooms, with no playgrounds, no back 

yards, never seeing a living animal, 

stinoed possibly the truck horses on the 
city streets. They make fair wages, and 
have to live in poverty all their lives in 
spite of their wages. The majority of 
these people are of foreign parentage. 
Most of them are honest, decent, hard 
working people in search of happiness 
and freedom, which they never get.” 

Pat interrupted him. 

“T used to go down into the settlement 
districts in New York, and it’s almost 
unbelievable the way they live.” 

Lewis smiled his gratitude for this 
bit of confirming evidence. 


S I said before,” he went on, ‘“Them 

people have some money and are not 
afraid of work. What they want is an 
opportunity. Because they do not speak 
English or understand our customs, they 
rarely ever get this opportunity. I’m an 
engineer. While I lived in New York, 
it suddenly occurred to me one day what 
a tremendously big thing it would be 
for these poor unfortunates if some one 
would give them a chance to own a few 
acres of land, out under a clear sky, 
where their children would have an 
opportunity to breathe the pure air and 
grow into normal American men and 
women, where they could achieve some 
of the happiness due them for their 
efforts.” 
Impressively he continued. 
“In the years I have been in 





from a soun’ sleep an’ shook 
his fist unner ma _ nose, an’ 
yelled sumpin’ ’bout readin’ 
an’ weepin’, but I aint rec’- 
lectin’ that’s in the Bible.” 

“Has he unpacked my suit- 
case?” 

“Fust thing when you all 
got back, Mistuh Jim.” 

“Then have him make up 
a saddle pack of some clean 
clothes for me, Mammy Jane. 
I’m going up to Santa Fe to- 
morrow, and won’t be back 
for several days.” 

“T’se gonna get pow’ ful 
tiahed bein’ bossed roun’ by 
that ol’ woman, Mistuh Jim.” 

The old colored woman 
did not try to conceal her 
misgivings. 

“Shucks, Mammy. You can 
get along with any one.” 
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Sunset on Hilo Bay, Island of Hawau 


the West this dream has never 
left me.” 

“You’ve been here several 
years, then,’ Smiling Jim 
asked, betraying instant in- 
terest. 

“About three years,” Lewis 
admitted sharply. “Of course, 
I’ve made frequent trips back 
to New York during this time.’ 

“We knew Mr. Lewis before 
he came West, and he always 
visited us when in New York,” 
Mrs. Graves explained, as 
though this was a sufficient 
guarantee of the enginect’s 
integrity. 

“In fact, perhaps that’s 
why I went back to New 
York so often,” Lewis an- 
swered gallantly, looking at 
Patricia. 


Beis ts 
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LINCOLN MOTOR 
~ “COMPANY 


‘ Division of 
Ford Motor Company 


For Home 
Builders 


Douglas Fir and South- 
ern Yellow Pine are used 
more extensively in home 
and industrial construc- 
tion than other woods. 
Both are manufactured 
with exacting care by 
the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company and are avail- 
able bearing the Long- 
Bell trade-mark. 


se Rd 


Long-Bell trade-marked 
timbers in Douglas Fir 
and Southern Yellow 
Pine are finding their way 
by choice into the best con- 
struction. 


ad Sd 


All California 
White Pine 
Doors 


The most economical 
door to fit, mortise and 
hang—the Long-Bell All 
California White Pine 
door is beautiful and de- 
pendable. It takes all 
finishes perfectly. 


oa ca 


Long-Bell 
Small Home 
Plans 


Retail lumber dealers 
are provided with the 
Long-Bell plan service, 
which you will find of 
practical aid in planning 
the small home. Num- 
erous exteriors and floor 
plans provide a wide 
range of ideas and sug- 
gestions. Ask your retail 
lumber dealer. 
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The Long Road 


Foamy LIFE moves its leisurely way on the long journey... 
JU’ down the long road. . . as happy a journey as pleasant asso- 
ciation can make it. 

It is marked. . . usually. . . by one treasured possession in com- 
mon, the home. 

The long road i comfort has its compensations. A home growing 
old gracefully . . . continuing to give summer and winter comfort 
through every season . . . somehow preserves those home associa- 
tions. . . the memories. . . for all time. 

A man can build his home just as substantially, just as sturdily, as 
he builds his home life. 

Comfort built into the home today should last. Comfort through the 
years is not an accident. It is the combination of good workmanship 
with dependable materials, a choice that must be made by every builder. 

Not to slight either the workmanship or the materials is to give 
the home permanence. 

Such foresight often results in the choice, y name, of Long-Bell 
trade-marked lumber, which has the manufacturer’s name on every 
piece as the best assurance of ‘maximum building value... proved by 
fifty years’ experience in providing dependable lumber. 


Ask Your Retail Lumber Dealer 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors, 
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“Please go on with your plans, Mr. 
Lewis,” she insisted, blushing slightly. 

He smiled, and turned his attention 
once more to the rancher. 

“Briefly, Mr. Lawson,” Lewis con- 
tinued. ‘‘When I stumbled upon Snake 
Head Falls on an exploration for another 
matter, I realized that it was just the 
opportunity I had been looking for. To 
be perfectly frank, I juggled some 
dummy settlers into filing on all the land 
and then selling their claims to me. I’m 
going to resell the land in small tracts 
when the irrigation is completed. I came 
here tonight prepared to make you a 
reasonable offer for your ranch.” 

“How much?” Smiling Jim 
bluntly. 

“Fifty thousand,” Lewis offered. 

“Te’s worth two hundred and fifty 


asked 


thousand, and you know it.” Smiling 
Jim stated evenly. ; 
“f can afford to pay only fifty 


thousand.” Lewis shrugged indifferently. 

“Why don’t you come out in the open 
and be a man, Lewis?” Smiling Jim 
laughed his contempt. ‘Why don’t 
you simply say that unless I take your 
offer and let you steal this ranch, that 
you are threatening to cut off my water 
supply and ruin me. Why don’t you say 
this irrigation project you are talking 
about is merely a legal bluff?” 

“You'd have an interesting time 
proving that, Lewis commented, his face 
flushing dangerously. 

“lm going to Santa Fe tomorrow 
morning with my lawyer for just that 
purpose,” Smiling Jim retorted. “If the 
law can’t protect me, there are other 
things that can.” Turning shar} ly on his 
heel he left the house. 

Taking the saddle pack of clean clothes 
Wash had prepared, he went over to the 
bunkhouse and called Bart outside. 

“Eli was right, Bart. It’s gonna be a 
fight.” Briefly he explained matters. 

“An’ yuh left him there in the house?” 
marvelled Bart. 

“T couldn’t do anything else in front 
of Pat and her aunt.” 

They aren’t sidin’ in with him, are 
they?” 

Smiling Jim frowned. ‘“He’d known 
them back East. I guess they both think 
I'm kind of tough not to agree with 
his plans.” 

Bart whistled thoughtfully. 

“Beats hell how some women figure 
things, don’t it?” he sympathized. 

“Sure does,” Smiling Jim admitted 
glumly. “Better go get Buck saddled 
up for me. I got to go to Santa Fe.” 

“Yuh oughta put in a side line of fancy 
shirts an’ neckties,” Bart grinned. 

lravelin’ round the way you do, it’d 
pay considerable.” 

“When this is off my mind, I’ll be plumb 

content to stay at home,” answered 
Smiling Jim. 
“Better hurry back then,” Bart ad- 
vised. “I heard a young calf askin’ its 
grandmother about yuh the other day, 
and danged if the old cow could remember 
yuh,” 

Smiling Jim went into the bunkhouse 
to leave some final instructions, while 
Bart ambled over to the barn and 
saddled Buck. A little while later Jim 
joined his foreman. The engineer’s 


orse was tied to the corral fence. 
(Continued on page 97) 
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No. 602 ART Console 
(Closed) American Walnut 
Cabinet. Built-in Loud 
Speaker. Spaces for bat- 
teries and charger. 

















Beauty 
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ART Console 
(Open) showing control 
board. 6 tubes; totally 
shielded; Dual control. 
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and Unmatched Radio Results 


XQUISITE design and beautiful finish make the Strom- 
berg-Carlson No. 602 Radio Receiver as permanent a 
furniture purchase as that of the finest antique cabinet. Its 
rare tone quality, distance ability and ease of control make 
it the most permanent investment from the viewpoint of 


Radio. 


This Receiver has the famous 
Stromberg-Carlson quality of “Re- 
jectivity.” The total shielding 
of every radio frequency circuit 
eliminates extraneous noise in 
reception; makes it possible, 
under average operating condi- 
tions, to bring in the station 





No. 1 Type Table Model, 
s-tube; has antenna coup- 
ling switch; also key for 
switching from first audio 
to second audio frequency 
amplifier; Solid Mahogany. 


nearby. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pacific Coast Representative 


desired—and only the station de- 
sired—no matter what powerful 
broadcasting may be in progress 


Made by a firm with more than 
30 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of voice transmission and 
voice reception apparatus. 





No. 601 Table Model— 


6-tube; totally shielded; 
dual control; operates either 
horn or cone type loud 
speaker; Solid Mahogany. 


GARNETT YOUNG & COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Strombs 


Seattle 





Portland 


Carlson 


Los Angeles 
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The Song ot the Colorado 


station platform; tall, erect, gracefully 
indolent yet competent in every gesture, 
and to her he typified the West. 

Unconsciously her thoughts turned 

Tod Galloway. Tod was Varney’s 
very foil. Tod was a husbandman, a 
calm, steady worker who was helping 
make a different sort of a West; but Tod 
was not romantic. As husband, he 
would come in tired at night and fall 
asleep over his pipe after dinner; for 
although she had not admitted it to her 
aunt Connie knew, in the way girls know 
such things, that Tod cared for her. 


UXTON broke in on her thoughts: “I 

aim to take you the back trail home, 
Con. Show you different country an’ 
it circles round considerable more’n the 
way we rode today. We better turn in 
now an’ hit the trail early.” 

The girl’s dark dreamy eyes, which 
fought with a well-moulded, determined 
mouth, were seeing visions in the sha- 
dows. She saw Jim Varney in a larger 
frame. Her one observing look at him, 
coupled with what she had heard, told 
her that he could be a force to be reck- 
oned with outside these narrow limits, 
if he would; a gentleman at heart, he 
was, she felt instinctively. But she saw 
again his obstinate jaw and little humor 
lines curved her lips in the darkness: 
“T’m a home-maker, not a man-maker. 
It would be an effort to pry him from 
his environment, unless—”’ and she fol- 
lowed her uncle into the house. 

Connie awoke to the trampling of 
hoofs and the shouting of horse wranglers. 

As she and Buxton rode out through 
the pass in the still early morning, she 
looked back at the hollow. The buildings 
and corrals showed sun-warped and 
dingy in the sharp early sunlight, yet 
strong and secure in their wild isolation. 

They threaded their way between 
giant boulders; they crossed canon-beds 
where the wind blew furnace-hot, and 
high, cool mesas. Crossing a lofty sum- 
mit, the gale which ever raged there 
nearly blew the horses off their feet. 
Here the winds of the high ranges were 
born; now sweeping with resistless force 
across the peaks, now dropping to a 
strong, steady blow but never still. 


Wynen the riders had struggled breath- 

lessly over the ridge and dropped down 
the western slope into sudden calm, Soda 
Crossing lay far below them looking like 
a straggle of little brown boxes flung 
down carelessly on the flat. 

And midway between Soda Crossing 
and the foothills, they saw a tiny speck 
crawling slowly over the yellow sands 
toward the trail they were descending. 

“Looks slow from here, but he’ll be 
out o’ sight in the foothills pronto. He’s 
ridin’ fast, that boy! an’ headin’ up this 
trail,” declared Buxton. 

Long before they could see any rider 
in the cahon-bed below them, they heard 

_ a clear voice singing: 
“Oh, gimme a bronc with a reachin’ stride— 

Pinto, or black, or brown: 

Then gimme the ranges an’ let me ride— 

An’ you c’n have yer town 


(Continued from page 23) 


“How close that voice sounds, Unc!” 
exclaimed Connie. 

“Yeh, but that feller’s, mebbe, half a 
mile away. I’ve heard men plain, talk- 
ing together on the trail when they was 
most that far away from me. These 
canon slopes are regular soundin’ boards.” 

Presently, a horseman rounded a turn 
in the canon below and climbed the trail 
toward them at a quick, steady walk. 

Buxton fixed his keen, desert-focused 
eyes on the approaching rider: “It’s Jim 
Varney now.’ 

Varney flung up his right arm in a 
high sign to Buxton and a few minutes 
later reined in his bronco before them. 

“Howdy, Jim! We was your guests 
last night at the Oasis, but you didn’t 
know it.” 

“Wish I had a’ knowed it, old timer,” 
announced Jim earnestly. 

“Connie, this is my friend, Jim Varney. 
Meet my niece, Jim—er—Mr. Varney,” 
grinned Buxton. 

‘“‘Meetcha!” and in Varney’s eyes was 
the same look that had burned itself into 
Connie’s memory at Soda Crossing. It 
was as though he were saying, “I have 
known you a long time, and know you 
well. We shall be more than friends.” 

UXTON’S observing eye noted that 

Varney held his left arm in an unnatural 
position, and that he was reining his 
pony with his right hand. “What’s the 
matter with your paw, Jim?” he asked. 

“T run her against some solid bone last 
night, an’ lamed her,” he answered 
casually. 

“Did the bone crack, Jim?” 
his friend. 

Varney’s drawl was elaborate: “I 
reckon not. Too thick.” He continued 
quickly, to forestall any further discus- 
sion of his injury: “Well, folks, I’ll be 
gettin’ along. It'll be late moonlight, 
now, fore I get home. By the way, Sam, 
I’ll be down to see you about addin’ a 
string o’ real horses to your stable some 
day soon.” 

“What’s the matter with my _hosses 
you old side-winder?” demanded Buxton, 
“the tourists like ’em fine.” 

“Yeh, mebbeso, Sam. The tourists 
like ’em ’cause those cayuses aint got 
strength enough left to buck. Well, 
adios!”> He waited till they passed, then 
rode on up the trail at a shuffling jog, 
singing another stanza of that same wild 
song: 

“Oh, gimme a gun on my right-hand hip; 

A brone that ts all alive; 

Then I’ll ride the ranges an’ let ’er rip, 

Till I die by a .45.” 


“Sam,” said Mary Buxton that night, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “that Varney 
boy was here yesterday evening. Wanted 
to see you on business, he said.’ 

“Yeh, I savvy that, Mary. 
him on the trail.” 

“You don’t savvy everything, Sam. 
He could have seen you day before yes- 
terday, when he was here, but no—he 
had to make a special twenty-mile ride 


grinned 


We met 


to see you, all togged out in his best. 
An’ because he couldn’t see you, he went 
an’ made a night of it at the ‘Soda Foun- 
tain’, an’ pretty near broke Bill Gleason’s 
head because Bill said something to him 
he didn’t like. I heard Bill had said 
something sneering about some girl. 
The doc says Bill won’t be out of bed for 
a week,” and Mary Buxton looked hard 
at her niece with a speculative light in 
her shrewd eyes. 


OLI OWED days when Connie shook 

hands with Soda Crossing and came to 
know the desert trails round it. * 
visited the tiny school where little black- 
eyed Mexicans played with both white 
and Indian children. She took gallops 
over dry lake beds; she visited the ruins 
of an old desert half-way house where a 
broken line of malapai rock, the remains 
of a stone-walled corral, and a well-hole 
half filled with sand were all that re- 
mained of a once busy desert coaching 
station. 

At the end of a week Connie knew 
Soda Crossing’s surface as well as if she 
had known it for years, for superficially 
the desert is an open book; yet the desert 
holds many mysteries and _ intimate 
secrets which it reveals, gradually, only 
to those who love it. 

But Connie did not sense this; she saw 
only its bare heat and monotony and she 
was longing for a sight of Blue Grass 
valley with the forested mountains above 
it when Varney came riding into town. 

He turned his pony into the livery 
corral and spent an hour with Buxton 
looking over the jaded, indifferent stock 
with a keen expert eye. 

“There’s only two or three in this 
corral o’ yours, Sam, that aint tenderfoot 
rockin’ horses. What you need, is some 
real horses. Vl send you down a bunch, 
old timer, an’ you can pay me when you 
like. Then I’ll herd this lot o’ buzzard 
feed up to the Oasis an’ put some meat 
on their bones.” 

There was real friendship beneath the 
sarcasm and raillery, and Sam knew it. 

“All right, Jim. [’m on. Now come 
over to the house an’ see the missis an’ 
Connie.” 


“VOl ’LL stay to supper, Jim?” invited 
Mrs. Buxton, after greetings had been 
exchanged. 

“T will, Ma’am, if you an’ Miss Connie 
an’ Sam will go to the movies with me 
afterwards.” 

“Movies! Here?’ exclaimed Connie. 

“Sure,” grinned Jim. “They come 
across the desert every second Saturday, 
an’ give ’em in the town hall.” 

“T thought I knew all of this great 
city,” laughed Connie, “but it seems 
something has been hidden from me. 
I’ve never seen the town hall.” 

“That there town hall couldn’t hide. 
‘It’s the big, imposin’ wooden shack 
across from the general store.” 

“Oh! I thought that was a grain store- 
house, or something. Indeed, I should 
like to go, Mr. Varney. You'll come, 
Auntie? Uncle?” 

(Continued on page 100) 
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!’S ripening time down South. On 
rentle hillsides where soil conditions 
ad climatic conditions, are in 
proper tune with each other, the 

Pa ‘bacco—the perfect native cigar- 
ette tobacco—is ready for harvesting. 
Under the blazing sun the matured 
plants have been taking on shape and 
tint. ‘The blades have been broadening, 
growing rich with the strength of the 
earth. So now workers harvest the crop 
from the fields, and bear it to the barns 
for curing. 


It is cured slowly by a heat that is 
regulated to match the weather. The 
result is such tobacco as no other part of 
the world yields—strong in perfume, 
gentle in flavor, alluring in color, and in 
texture like taffeta silk. 


* * *£ Kk 


les tha awing time up North. The 
drifts in the v alleys of the Green Moun- 
tains are shrinking. On warm melty days 
there’ S a taste of spring 
in the air. The first 
blue-bird is .back to 


mect the chickadces 








that have been away and the melody 
in his red breast makes him forget 
the fool bite in his toes. They have 


tapped the maple trees. The clear sap 














By one S. Cobb 


drips into the pails. In the boiling pots 
this sweet juice, which is the very 
essence of the New England -groves, 1s 
being turned into firm, brown cakes. It 
hasn’t been dosed with chemicals, nor 
doctored with flavoring matter or color- 
ing matter. It hasn’t been cheapened 
with admixtures of any coarser sweeten- 
ing. It’s the honest maple syrup, un- 
adulterated and perfect. 


* * *+* +# * 


This year’s maple sugar, with nothing 
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ask Grandad 
-he knows 






‘The best smokes he ever had were 


“Sweet Caps” 
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added to it and nothing taken away, is 
brought to where the pick of the tobacco 
of three years 
ago or four or 
five even, has 
all this time 
been ageing 
naturally. It’s 
vintage tobacco 
by now. 


By a process 
which has had 
the endorse- 
ment of smo- 
kers all overthe 
world for forty- 
seven years the 
prepared leaf is 
treated delicately with the pure sugar. 
That practically is all—just a mellowed, 
harmonious, aromatic, crusty mingling 
of the two F. F. V’s—the Finest Flavor of 
Vermont, the Finished Fragrance of 
Virginia. 

And you have the Sweet Caporal 
Cigarette. If Sweet Caporal isn’t the 
true North-and-South blend, the real Na- 
tional Brand, what is? 


SSE. 


2 , op yes ‘ : 
P.S.—1 wrize a2 article like this every once in a 
Watch for I have declined prop- 


ositions to turn out advertisements for various mar- 





Thank you. 


while. the next, 
ufactured products because I feel I merely would be a 
hired hand, exploiting this, that or the other thing for 
so much a word. But I reached for this opportunity. 
I knew I could put my heart in it—could with sin- 
cerity endorse the article I was praising, 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Battlemented 
parapets are 
the most 
striking feature 
here, giving 
an austere 
aspect to the 
place. 
Rounded 
arches, how- 
ever, tend to 


offset the 





severity of 


the skyline 


Grilles of 
wrought-iron 
add a decor- 

ative touch 
to a window 
enclosure which 
suggests an 
Italian loggia. 
The arched 
lines of this 
gallery are 
repeated ir: 
the garage 


doors 





H, that’s Spanish!’ How often 
we hear this said of a new home 
in construction today, for it is 
certain that Spanish architecture 
is extremely popular. Usually no at- 
tempt is made to classify the particular 
type nor is there perhaps any special 
variation in the style, the most favored 
being that suggestive of early Mission 
days in California, with a trace here and 
there of the Moorish from Old Spain. 

Yet it happens that there is a most 
picturesque and colorful style, especially 
adapted to southern climes, which seems 
to have been generally overlooked. This 
is the true Saracenic architecture which 
was brought by the Moors into Spain 
from the eastern countries of Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine and Northern Africa. 


Developing as it did with the rise of 


Mohammedanism and the spread of the 
Crescent, this architecture was the direct 
expression of this religion and the ideas 
of the prophet. Certain definite features 
were therefore the result, such as the ex- 
clusion of animal figures in ornamenta- 
tion as suggestive of idolatry. In their 
place were substituted flowers, vegeta- 
bles, vines and plants, to be made into 
wondrously exquisite patterns termed 
arabesques. 

Other special features of the Saracenic, 
making it recognizable today from other 
periods of Spanish architecture, are the 








Variations of the 


Spanish Style 








dome, the minaret, the horseshoe arch at 
window and door and the use of glazed 
tiles for wall and floor, in gorgeous color- 
ings of gold and silver, red and blue. 

Having some of these characteristic 
points in mind we are interested to find 
an example of this special type built in 
the foothills of Los Angeles, a home in 
just the right setting to carry out in de- 
lightful detail the Saracenic, and show 
that a Spanish house can be different from 
other Spanish houses seen today. 

As illustrated on a following page, the 
house has been cleverly adapted to its 
steep hill-site, with four different floor 
levels, beginning at the street where the 
garage has been tucked into the earth, 
inconspicuously out of the way. Above 
it has been built the quarters for the 
chauffeur or servants who have a special 
balcony of their own, balconies never 
being omitted from this special style of 
architecture. 

A walk continuing from here brings us 
to the stairs which lead to the main en- 
trance and the main floor as it might be 


called, for on this higher level is the living- 
room, a spacious hall of unusual charm 
with its own generous balcony. But the 
dining-room, while it adjoins the living- 
room, is on a still higher level, built much 
like a mezzanine balcony, with an elab- 
orate balustrade to divide it from the 
living-room. The finish in both of these 
rooms is carried out in the same style as 
the house itself, with painting on walls 
and woodwork to simulate the ara- 
besques of the Saracenic period, colorful 
and a bit bizarre. But the kitchen end of 
the house, while still consistent with the 
atmosphere of the place, has every up-to- 
date convenience, to conform to modern 
standards. 

The bedrooms and bath, reached by 
stairs to a still higher story, also have 
their own little balconies with windows 
opening upon them. Some of these win- 
dows have been designed with the horse- 
shoe arch to top them and slender shafts 
to flank them, again emphasizing the 
Saracenic. 

Still another stairway brings us from 
this floor to the roof and we may well be- 
Jjieve we are in the East of Mohammedan 
faith, for here is the minaret or prayer 
tower with its cone-shaped cupola, and 
the rounded dome that tops the dwelling 
and the mosque of these Eastern peoples. 
The flat roof gives opportunity for a 
lovely roof garden too, with slams of 
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USSWIN—that’s the name to. remember for 
a combination of beauty, permanence and 
trouble-free operation so essential in hard- 
ware for the home. 
Let its reputation of nearly a century for satisfying, 
economical service be your guide in buying. 


Russell & Erwin ManufacturingCo. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize —the Economy of the Best” 





Residence of Wavter J. Konzer, Konzer, Wis 

Architects Baust & Puuirr, Micwaukee, Wis. 

Russwin Dealer—H. F. Haessten Harpware Co 
Muwaukee, Wis. 


























yes Cury Armeric Cis : 


“Vista D. Este Hore, Miami, Froaipa 
Architect--Joun N. Butien 


Contractor—C. D. Cocuran ; : 
Russwin Dealer Rattex-Miram Harpware Co. ‘ & Macuinerr Co; 
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Cleverly 
adapted to 
its steep 
and rugged 
hill-site this 
house has four 
floor levels, the 
two lower 
containing the 
garage and the 
living quarters 
of employes 
who have a 
balcony of 


their own 
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The finish 
in the family 
dining-room 

and living- 
room 1s car- 

ried out in 
harmonious 
detail, with 
painting on 
walls and 
woodwork to 
simulate the 
arabesques of 
the Saracenic 


period 





sunshine and air, besides a magnificent 
valley view in this particular location, 
with a panorama to the Pacific. 

The fascinating part of the minaret on 
the roof of the house is not alone in its 
exterior outline, silhouetred against the 
background of mountain greenery and 
blue sky, but in its interior, for it has 
been converted into a clever little 
summer-house with brightly colored can- 

vas curtains, fastened at the openings, 
that can be drawn at convenience for 
shelter from wind, sun or rain. 

The house is stained on the exterior a 
rich buff or yellow and the red tiles 


edging the gables add still further beauty 
by contrast. We recommend this ex- 
ample of the Saracenic or true Eastern 
Moorish as one well to be copied, adopted 
or adapted, to give variation when build- 
ing a Spanish style of home. 

Still wishing for variety, we may choose 
the other type illustrated. This home, 
of a later Spanish period, has some of the 
Moorish blended with other features. 
The battlemented parapets are the most 
striking feature here, giving a more 
austere and less fanciful note to the place. 
Minarets have turned to towers, but a 
flat roof, with chance for panoplied awn- 





U 
A Garden 


Japanese 


N’ contrast to the 
commonly accepted 
artificial effects that 

so often serve only to 
emphasize their inabil- 
ity to achieve the ideal 
for which they were 
created, the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Isaacs at Sierra Madre, 
California, presents one 
of the finest examples of 
Japanese landscaping to 
e found in the Occident. 
This two-acre tract of 
boulder-strewn _ hillside 
was long regarded as a 
liability, yet within the 
past five years it has 
been brought into the 
perfection of harmony. 
Additional tons of rocks 
were used in the forma- 








tion of the garden, which 
is fortress-like upon its 
firm foundation, and 
while much of this basic 
material is now covered 


country. 


ings, still shows its origin in southern 
countries. A modified horseshoe arch is 
also seen in the windows of the garage 
but the simple rounded arch has been 
used for the balcony above. Wrought- 
iron grilles have been added as a further 
decorative touch and walls have been 
given rough finish to show an attractive 
texture. 

Those who say a house is just “Span- 
ish” should stop to consider, for homes 
can be Spanish, it appears, in a number 
of charming and picturesque styles and 
adaptable to any environment. 

DorotHea DeMeritre Dun-Lea. 





The garden of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Isaacs is one of the finest examples of Japanese landscaping in this 
A two-acre tract of boulder-strewn hillside, with additional tons of rocks, has been converted 
into an exceptiona ly picturesque enclosure with groups of trees and terraced glades carpeted with Korean 


grass. The oriental shrubbery has been carefully selected. 
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The Isaacs residence commands a panorama of their garden with its famous hibiscus 
hedge below, a sun-lit valley and the glistening Pacific beyond 


with the velvety undulations of the 
Korean grass that carpets the enclosure, 
the massive rocky contours still reveal 
the magnitude of the structural plan. 

An elevation of one hundred feet be- 

tween the lower and upper roadways that 
form the northern and southern bound- 
aries of the property offered exceptional 
opportunity for the evolution of triple 
cascades where characteristic fish pools, 
terraced glades and grottos are cleverly 
united by aquatic plants, trailing vines 
and connective groups of trees. 
_ Stepping-stones, fashioned by nature 
instead of cement, tempt one to wander 
into bowers where realistic gnomes hold 
sway. Shady walks under arbors heavy 
with the weight of the enveloping wistaria 
lead to the tea house, rock-floored and 
tustic-roofed, nestling in a_ sheltering 
P thicket of bamboo and giant reeds. 

With the towering peaks of the Sierra 
Madre mountains for a background, the 
residence, crowning the summit of a 
shelving slope, commands an unrivaled 
| panorama of its own glorious garden and 


F the miles of su.Jit valley and woodland 


that unfold becween its spacious veran- 
das and the glistening waters of the 
Pacific. Pepper trees, clipped to minia- 
ture size, with their lacy tendrils con- 
verged into feathery green pyramids 
allow an unobstructed view of the garden 
from the lower street level, and the prodi- 
gal planting of oriental shrubbery, all of 
It personally selected and much of it im- 
ported by the owners, produces a satis- 








fying color note at all seasons of the 
year. The fame of the trimly kept 
hibiscus hedge which borders the garden 
on the east and south makes this portion 
of the highway a mecca for motorists, for 
the intensely scarlet blossoms build a 
vivid wall of warmth throughout the fall 
and winter months. CurisTINE EMery. 




















Wild grasses in a Japanese wall-vase 








Americas Best 


1 
. . witha Mendel 
Dust-proof Trunk. 
Safely carries your ward- 
robe to the journey’s end 
and provides instant use. 
Your maid at home could 
serve you no better. 
Not a speck of dust or 


smear of soot to mar the, 
enjoyment of your trip.’ 


The interlocking tongue- 
and-groove steel frame 
around the two halves 
makes the trunk abso- 
lutely “‘Dust-Proof,”’ a 
protective feature to be 
had only in a Mendel. 
And this same steel 
frame makes your Men- 
del warp-proof —-rigid 
and durable—good for 
years of service. 
Another exclusive fea- 
ture! The gentlest push 
will open or close the 
trunk, without a rumple 
of the rug or a mar on 
the floor. 


Traveling Companion" 

































J 
Go to your luggage 
store, open a Mendel 
> examine the 
“2 oof” frame; 


have your dealer ex- 
plain the value of 
these exclusive Men- 
del features. 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MENDELTRUNX 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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The Etiquette of Entertaining 


HE impulse toward hospitality has 

so many means of expression that 

it may ‘be obeyed in every house- 

hold in some appropriate fashion. 
A warm and sincere greeting and a gen- 
uine friendly desire to share with the out- 
sider should be behind every invitation. 
The less effort put into the actual enter- 
tainment the more comfortable and at 
ease the guests will feel, although there 
are certain courtesies that must not be 
overlooked when strangers 
are present, such as fresh 
flowers and table linen and 
clean napkins at every place. 

The responsibility of enter- 
taining falls heaviest upon 
the hostess, whether the 
guests are from the formid- 
able ranks of “his family” 
or from her own, whether 
they are important friends of 
his in the world of business 
or dictators in the safe, small 
harbor of society for which 
she is trimming her sails. 
For these reasons, and be- 
cause she also wishes to do 
well whatever she undertakes, 
the woman of the household 
is eager to have her luncheons 
and dinners at which guests 
are present be a credit to 
herself and her family. To 
accomplish this it is best to 
be guided and governed by 
simplicity. Entertaining of 
all kinds has been greatly 
simplified within. the past 
few years. There is no longer 
time for the elaborate dinner 
of many courses. 

In the city a dinner is usu- 
ally followed by some other 
entertainment, the opera, the 
theatre, a dance at another 
house or a game of cards, 
and out of town the same 
rules obtain for other reasons. 

Entertaining should con- 
form also to the family 

ocket book, for it is the 
ake of folly to indulge in extravagant 
display that demands a rigid self-denial to 
support it. Further, a simple hospitality 
in proportion to the family income makes 
no wearing demands and may be fre- 
quently indulged, encouraging an easy 
intercourse with friends and a broadening 
social life for the family. 

Informality is first aid to simplicity, 
and informal entertaining is much pre- 
ferred at present to the more elaborate 


form that is apt to result in constraint 
instead of gayety. However, there are 
always certain general rules to be ob- 
served that increase the comfort and 
pleasure of one’s guests, and these no 
careful hostess wishes to overlook. 

The starting point of a party is the list 
of guests, and perhaps there is one who is 
the charming reason for the occasion. 
She may be a visitor, or a bride, or depart- 
ing on a journey. Any one of these rea- 





“Tea for two and two for tea,’ with all the gentle aids 


to friendly gossip 


sons is sufficient to honor her with a 
luncheon, tea or dinner. 
guests should be chosen from her friends, 
or if she is a stranger, from those most 
desirable for her to know. 

The invitation takes its character from 
the entertainment. If the party is formal 
the invitations are written or engraved 
and are in the third person, while the 
guests are bidden to an informal party 
either by a personal note or a telephone 


een 


call. A printed invitation is never used. 

Thin white Bristol board cards are in 
better form for the engraved invitations 
than note paper, and no personal mono- 
gram or marking of any kind is used. A 
lettering in plain design is always in good 
taste, which is a fundamental of correct 
usage. 

When a formal invitation is written 
instead of engraved, note paper should 
be used, marked with the house address 
of the hostess, or her personal 
monogram. If possible, the 
wording and spacing of the 
written invitation — should 
follow the form and design 
of the engraved card, taking 
care that no abbreviations 
are used, using full names in 
place of initials and allowing 


a generous margin at each 
side of the sheet. 
Acceptances and regrets 


are always written, for it 
would be undeniably — bad 
taste to announce that you 
received so many invitations 
that they could not be given 
personal attention. 

For all forms of entertain- 
ing except luncheons and 
dinners, ordinary _ visiting 
cards may be used in place of 
notes. For teas, informal 
dances, or card parties, pic- 
nics, or an evening of varied 
entertainment it is enough 
to send a personal card with 
the date, the hour and the 
form that the entertainment 
is to take, written on it in ink. 

The reply to such an invi- 
tation, however, is written in 
the formal manner of the 
third person, as it would be if 
the invitation were engraved. 

When a more informal note 
is sent, it is not necessary to 
write anything except the 
invitation, and the reply 
may be equally brief. 

Good usage now sanctions 
the telephone for all invitations except the 


The list of most formal. Ifaservant receives the mes- 


sage, an answer must be given as soon as 
If the conversation takes place 

etween the hostess and the invited 
guest, the latter must either accept or 
decline at once and without hesitation. 
It is courteous, if one is obliged to de- 
cline, to give a reason for it. 

Occasionally a dinner guest must dis- 
appoint a hostess at the eleventh hour. 
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‘ \UNIVERS 


Automatic 


‘Electric Ranges 


O more flames, fumes, soot or smoke 
in the kitchen—the work of scrubbing 
dirty cooking vessels and walls eliminated. 


The UNIVERSAL Electric Range will 
add many hours, every day,to your leisure. 
For you won't have to attend and watch 
over all cooking operations. 


The UNIVERSAL Time Control 
makes your most dependable servant and 
will execute your exact orders while you 
are away. Prepare your next meal hours 
before the cooking time, set the time con- 
trol for the very minute cooking should 
start—-without any further attention cur- 
rent will automatically be turned on at 
that time. You may be hours and miles 
away and still be perfectly assured that 
the meal will get neither under nor over- 
cooked——but cooked just right. 


The Oven Temperature Control regu- 
lates the exact and unvarying temperature 
of the oven—making it always easy and 
certain to duplicate your best results. 





de- 








|Landers, Frary & Clark~New Britain Conn. 
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This only occurs of course, in case of sick- 
ness, death or an unavoidable emergency ~ 
of great importance. The place must be 
filled by a person of the same sex, and for 
such a circumstance it is well to have 
several friends in mind who can be de- 
pended upon to understand the situation 
and save it if possible. An emergency 
invitation is always telephoned, and the 
reason for giving it is explained by the 
hostess herself if possible. In such an 
event, the person who receives the invi- 
tation will make every effort to accept. 

The menu for a company dinner should 
be short, but satisfying to the appetite. 
The food should be well balanced and well 
prepared. The dishes chosen should not 
be odd or unusual in flavor, or too highly 
seasoned or too much alike. They should 
be chosen from those which the hostess 
knows can be accomplished and served 
with ease in her household, so that she 
can meet her guests with confidence in 
the quality of their entertainment. 

At the present time the setting and 
arrangement of the table is kept. very 
simple. Good taste and good form de- 
mand that nothing shall appear that has 
not a definite use. A plain damask table 
cloth is always appropriate to any period 
or style of decoration while the lace or 
embroidered cloths demand, a correct 
background and setting to fit into the 
picture. 


ERVICE at the table should be silent 

and swift, so that the food may be eaten 
while it is hot and appetizing. Dishes 
are never passed by the guests at even 
the smallest and most informal dinners. 
Black coffee is now served in the living- 
room and not at the table. 

Invitations to luncheons are usually 
sent out about a week before the event 
takes place and are written instead of 
engraved. These may be in the first 
person and they may be telephoned with 
equal propriety. An informal note of 
this kind may receive a telephoned reply, 
the important matter being to answer, 
otherwise the bewildered hostess may be 
left to guess how many she is to provide 
for. 

Even a formal luncheon is much less 
formal than dinner. Every preparation 
should be as carefully made, of course, 
but even when gentlemen are present 
there is no special order about going to 
the table unless there is a guest of honor 
who usually goes ahead with the hostess. 

Ladies leave heavy wraps in the dress- 
ing-room but wear their hats and gloves, 
removing the latter when seated at the 
table. Unless a special entertainment is 
provided for the afternoon hours, the 
guests leave about a_ half-hour atter 
luncheon is finished. When the first 
guest leaves, the others should’ follow 
quickly unless one or two intimate friends 
are espe Cli lly urged to stay on. 

An invitation to supper is always tele- 
phoned or extended personally, as this 
method of entertaining is so informal as 
to exclude all but the most intimate 
friends. The arrangement of the table is 
much the same as for luncheon except 
that the hostess usually pours the tea or 
chocolate while the host may possibly be 
cooking some delectable morsel over the 
chafing dish at the other end of the table. 

A tea may be large and formal or just 
a friendly chat ever an intimate tray of 
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** Just one more 
story, Mother—’’ 


S they tell “positively the last one tonight,” 
mothers country-wide give silent thanks 

for the Perfection Heater. At less than two 
cents an hour, this portable heater radiates 
nerous warmth to every corner of the room. 
othing to install, so it can be easily carried 
to any part of the house for quick warmth. 
See the new models at your dealer’s today. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 






7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


The Perfection 1s a radiant heater 


PERFECTIO 


Oil Heaters 


muffins and cakes. The menu in any case 


| is limited to those foods that may be 


| correctly termed breads or cakes. Choco- 


_ hot bouillon is not unusual. The guests 
usually help themselves at the table to © 
whatever foods they wish while the ~ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of pleasant gossip. The tray should be 


| nearby on a small stand, or may be 


late, tea and a cold punch of some kind 
are usually served at a larger tea, and even 


beverages are passed to them. Chairs 
should be placed close at hand so that 
those who prefer their tea at the table 
may be accommodated. When the tea 
is not too large to make it inconvenient, 
friends of the hostess may sit at the table 
and pour the tea and chocolate for the | 
guests. These assistant hostesses are 
usually chosen for their. charming appear- | 
ance and also for their tact and courtesy 
under any circumstances. 

The afternoon tea where half a dozen 
guests are invited, or two or three people 
drop in unexpectedly, is much less 7 
formal. Tea is served in the living-room 
or wherever the group is gathered. The 
tea tray is placed on a small table cov- | 





ered with a white tea cloth and the bE. 


hostess pours and passes, as servants are 
usually excluded from this intimate hour 





large enough to hold all the equipment | 
for tea except the food, which may be 


passed separately. 


HE significance of any hospitality isa 
warmth and friendliness to all who ac. 
cept it. This is the atmosphere which 
some fortunate women are able to estab- 
lish, almost without effort, although their 
| means for entertaining are limited, while 
| others with greater resources make less 7 
successful hostesses. Here, as in many | 
| other cases, self-forgetfulness goes far 
| toward the desired end. The wish and! 
| determination that each and every guest | 
| shall be made welcome and given a few 


| watchful care for the comfort and happi- § 

| ness of strangers or elderly people, wil! 

| do much to assure the success of any 
party. : 


| 
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Bernard C. 


Jakway 


—is known nationally and espe- 
cially in the Far West through his 
teaching and his writing on the 
subject of 


TO 








The Western Homes Number 





On Sale Everywhere Oui January 15th | 

















| moments’ personal attention, with added 


Interior Decoration | 


| 

AN article by Mr. Jakway on | 
the topic of ‘Interior Decoration : 
for the Average Home” will be | : 
one of the features of SUNSET for ||) 
February. | ‘ 
In The E 
February Sunset [7 
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The Champion 


Borrower 


(Continued from page 47) 


Ralph Law got judgment for every cent 
he had paid and the Lewis corporation 
paid the judgment. ; ; 

On the remaining Lewis holdings there 
are hundreds of acres of similar land 
platted and which was offered for sale at 
prices ranging from $200 to $300 per acre. 
What the new price is I don’t know. 

It is not necessary, though, to guess at 
the present value of the unsold Atasca- 
dero land. Last summer Earl E. Moss, 
referee in bankruptcy, appointed three 
appraisers, men of high standing, one of 
them a large-scale bean grower and bank 
president of an adjoining county, to de- 
termine the market value of the land. 
After a thorough investigation they re- 
ported in November that in their judg- 


ment the entire holdings of the Atascadero 
Est Inc. were worth $875,000, or an 
average of about $50 an acre. 


T' [EF appraisers’ figures are as follows: 
10,045 “orchard” acres at $50.91 per 
acre, or a total of $512,295. 
3805 “reserve orchard” acres at $35 
per acre, or a total of $133,175. 


$132 per acre, or a total of $203,840. 

Business lots, 4.67 acres at $1250 per 
acre, or a total of about $5700. 

Civic Center Reserved, 59 acres at 
$132.50 per acre, or a total of $7817. 

Gross total, 15,459 acres at $862,827. 

In other words, present-day values of 
the land are barely sufficient to cover the 
mortgage running to the Anglo-California 
Trust Company plus delinquent taxes 
and overdue interest. 

With that impartial appraisal before 
them, an appraisal made by men of high 
standing and reputation at the request of 
the Federal courts, what are the gooo 
creditors going to do with the so-called 
Willett plan, a scheme hatched outside of 
the jurisdiction of the court and carried 
on without the consent of the court 
officials? Through Willett, Lewis is offer- 
ing to take over ten million dollars’ worth 
of claims, giving them in exchange land 
appraised at less than a million, provided 
the creditors will pay over two million dol- 
lars in cash for it. 

That, in a nutshell, is the plan pre- 
sented to the Lewis creditors by Oscar 
L. Willett as their attorney. And the 
principal argument put forth on behalf 
of this plan is the statement that its exe- 
cution will boost Atascadero, will increase 
the value of the Atascadero land because 
it will bring hundreds of new families into 
the district. If hundreds of families 
should go to Atascadero because of the 
Willett plan, of course their coming will 
increase land values, but it would take 
thousands of new families, all of them 
having an income, to bring the values up 
to the figures set by Willett and Lewis 
which average probably in excess of $1000 
an acre for all land that is not perpen- 
dicular. Yet similar acres can be had 
within commuting distance of San Fraz- 
cisco for $250 an acre. 
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‘Personnel of the JURY: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash’ and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfer., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


“For permanent beauty and best service— 
California Pine for exterior trim” — 
says America’s great wood jury. 


MEN who know most about woods and 
wood-values, advocate California Pine for 
cornices, outside casings, porch floors, 
balusters, porch rails, blinds, newells, dor- 
mers, porch columns, facia, lattice and 
other outside construction. 

You ask why? The architect answers. 
He it is who specifies the materials to be 
used in your home. So he gives you his 
reasons for selecting California Pine for 
exterior trim. Says he— 

“California Pine has two outstanding natural 
characteristics that result in a combination of ex- 
cellent service- qualities. One of these character- 
istics is unusual freedom from pitch. As a conse- 
quence, when California Pine is well seasoned, the 
‘cells’ of the wood are clear, unclogged. Hence 
there is very little swelling or shrinking in the 
presence of moisture and heat. That is why Cali- 
fornia Pine ‘stays put’—why seams and joints stay 
tight and the entire structure retains its original 
‘well-built’ appearance. 

“Another advantage to you, resulting from this 
characteristic of California Pine, is extraordinary 
ability to take and hold paint. This advantage is re- 
flected in longer intervals between repaintings and 
better service and protection from each painting. 

“‘Now, as to the second outstanding characteris- 
tic of California Pine—it has a soft, even texture 
and fine grain. That is why this wood works so 
easily, either at the planing mill or in the hands of 
the carpenter. It does not splinter or split under 
the planer, the saw or the chisel. Decorative cor- 
nices, fine scroll work, all desired and standard 
moldings, are accurately milled from this soft pine. 
Artistry of special architectural designs is faithfully 
produced in all its purity and definiteness of out- 
line and contour. A greater degree of beauty is thus 
assured for your home. 

“And the easy-cutting qualities of California 
Pine enable the closest, most accurate kind of join- 
ery—very essential in providing air-tight, water- 
proof exteriors. The soft texture of California Pine 
also holds nails tight and true. The fibres of the 
wood hug nails with firm, permanent grip. Just 
another item contributing to sound construction 
and absence of repairs. : . 

“Altogether, California Pine makes the ideal 
wood for the exterior of your home. Furthermore, 
we architects know that planing mills and _mill- 
work factories everywhere produce from California 
Pine, nearly all the forms necessary for exterior 

work, ready for the carpenter to use.” 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





e ig ~ ° _ 
aliloria 
Pe California Sugar Pine 


“EXTERIOR USE” qualities and others of 
like value, makeCalifornia Pine the favored 
wood for practically every home building 
purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window frames and 
sash, interior woodwork, mantels, cabinets, beok- 
cases, built-in-conveniences, etc.; structural framing, 
sheathing, sub-flooring, etc. 


“Don’t stand blindfolded 


when you build 
Everyone who builds a home should know- the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations-of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 


PINE HOMES the mystery out of building. 
eee 








Simply fill out the coupon and 
——" mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 

661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.”’ 





Name___ 





Street _ 


City —_— 








CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - 
825 


California “Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedar 
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PLAY written in Austria and pro- 

duced in New York a season or 

two ago introduced the robots, 

fabulous creatures, human but 
without a soul. These useful workers 
performed every task without effort or 
complaint. Today there is a mechanical 
parallel in an all-round useful machine 
which is electrically driven and relieves 
the housewife of the burden of beating, 
stirring, mixing, chopping, 
kneading, whipping and grind- 
ing. These are tiresome proc- 
esses at best, taking their toll 
of nerves and muscles. More 
than all that, this little machine 
does them at a given speed 
and with an effortless regular- 
ity which human hands can 
not accomplish. The entire 
equipment, stand, machine and 
the various attachments, takes 
up no more room thana kitchen 
chair. It is adaptable to a 
thousand household tasks. It 
willingly and quickly, beats 
eggs.iand stirs up a delicate 
cake and when this is finished 
it chops the ice for the freezer 
and freezes the ice cream. 

Think of the good things 
you do not make, either be- 
cause they take too much 
effort—like beating popovers, 
or beaten biscuit—or because 
you are not sure of a good re- 
sult in the case of a cake filling 
or a delicate dessert. This 
mechanical servant, this house- 
hold robot, will do for you 
uncomplainingly all the hard 
work, will do it better than 
you would be able to and will 
give a sure and exact result. 

It adapts itself to a family 
of any size by the easy adjust- 
ment of the various beaters, 
slicers and mixers, and it has 
a number of speeds to be used 
for the various mixtures. The 
dark breads that are apt to be 
soggy and heavy when mixed 
by hand have a fluffy quality 
when mixed by this machine 
that makes them more health- 
ful and delicious. It is con- 
nected like any other simple 
electrical household — service 
to either service cutlet or lamp socket, 
and the cost of its use is so small 
as to be almost negligible. 

The recipes given below in this article 
all require some process which can be 
quickly and easily done by this machine 
but are more difficult and tiresome when 
the old-fashioned hand method is followed. 


Their variety shows the wide number of 


uses to which this obedient servant can 
be put in preparing even a simple menu. 
MEATS (Chopped) 
Meat, Eggs and Onion 
2 onions, sliced 3 tablespoons grated 
1 cup white or brown _ cheese 
sauce Y cup bread crumbs 
2 cups cold cooked 2 hard-cooked eggs, 
meat, chopped chopped 
Parsley 
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Obedient Servant 


Boil onions in boiling salted water fif- 
teen minutes, then drain. Put them into 
a saucepan with sauce and let simmer 
five minutes, add meat, cheese, salt, and 
pepper to taste, and allow to heat thor- 
oughly, but do not boil again. Pour mix- 
ture into greased fireproof dish, sprinkle 
over with crumbs and eggs, dot with 
butter and brown in oven. Garnish with 
parsley and serve hot. 





COURTESY OF THE KITCHEN AID MANUFACTURING CO. 
This machine, electrically driven, relieves the housewife of 


such irksome operations as beating, stirring, mixing, 


chopping, kneading, whipping and grinding 


Beef and Tomato Pie 
{ cups chopped cook- Onion juice to season 
ed beef Mashed potatoes 
pint well seasoned Dry bread crumbs 
stewed tomatoes (white or whole wheat ) 


Oil a baking dish with savory drippings, 
put in a layer of the tomato mixed with the 
onion juice, then a few crumbs and then 
a layer of meat. Continue in this way 
until all is used; then pile on the potato 
roughly. Brush with milk and cook in a 
moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


Baked Ham Hash 
115 cups chopped 2 tablespoons chop- 
ham ped onion 
2 cups chopped cook- 4 tablespoons chop- 
ed potato ped green peppers 
2 cups chopped cel- 2 cups milk 
ery Salt and pepper 


Mix all the ingredients together and 
turn into a frying pan containing a 
tablespoonful of melted fat. Cover and 
bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 
Then fold, as in making an omelet, and 
serve plain, or with a tomato or cream 
sauce. 

Chicken Mousse 
’y chicken breast, 1 cup cooked chicken 
raw meat 
2 egg whites 
Salt, pepper and paprika 
14 cup thick cream 

¥4 cup thin cream 

Put raw chicken through 
the food chopper, using the 
finest knife. Add slightly 
beaten white of one egg, one 
half cup of thin cream, salt, 
pepper and paprika to taste. 
Mix thoroughly. Also mix 
finely chopped cooked chicken 
meat, slightly beaten white of 
second egg, and one-half cup 
of thick cream beaten stiff. 
Combine the two mixtures 
and, when well blended, turn 
into one large mold or several 
individual ones, set in a pan of 
hot water, cover with oiled 
paper and bake until firm. 
The mold may be decorated 
with pimientos before the mix- 
ture is turned in. Turn out 
on a platter and = surround 
with any desired sauce. 


HOT BREADS (Stirred) 
Oatmeal Rolls 

14 cup rolled oats 

14 cup cornmeal 

5% cups bread flour 

2 cups boiling water 

14 cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon shortening 

1 veast cake 

4 cup lukewarm water 


Place the oats, cornmeal, 
shortening, sugar and salt in a 
bowl. Pour boiling water 
over all. When lukewarm, 
add the yeast cake which has 
been softened in the lukewarm 
water. Mix and sift the re- 
maining dry ingredients, and 


add to the first mixture. Beat 
until the surface is covered 
with bubbles. Knead until — elastic, 


return to the pan, and let rise until 
double in bulk. Cut down, | shape 
into rolls, and let rise until just before 
double in bulk. Bake in a 400 degree F. 
oven, twenty minutes. 


Southern Biscuit 


cups flour, unsifted 6 tablespoons short- 
tablespoons thin ening 

cream or milk 16 teaspoon salt 

14 cup cold water 


4 
3 


Combine the dry ingredients; work in 
the shortening. Add the liquid. 
for twenty minutes. Shape into biscuits, 
about one-half inch thick. Prick the en- 
tire surface of each with a fork. Bake 
in a 450 degree F. oven fifteen minutes. 


Beat | 
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ONE Master Recipe 
for FIVE kinds of fine cakes 


It’s certainly a pretty custom to 
serve cake when guests come. But, 
since we all do it, there is danger of 
monotony. 

It is to escape that, and escape 
work, that women find the Sperry 
Master Recipes so helpful. Here is a 
way to make some two dozen kinds of 
cake by learning only three recipes. 
All the rest are simple variations of 
those three. 

This Master Recipe—for Layer 
Cake—illustrates it. Notice how 
simple it is and how easily it makes 
five kinds of cake. 

o— “9 

The Sperry Master Recipe 

for Layer Cake 


4 cup shortening 

114 4 cups sugar 

2 cups Sperry Drifted Snow 
Flour sifted with 2 teaspoons 
of baking powder 

3 eggs 

¥4 cup milk or water 

1 teaspoon each of vanilla and 
lemon extract 


Cream shortening until it may be 
beaten with a spoon; add sugar gradu- 
lly beating until mixture is creamy. 
Separate the whites and yolks of the 
eggs. Beat yolks until thick and 
lemon colored; add to creamed butter 
ind sugar; beat vigorously; then add 
flour and liquid alternately, stirring 
the while until batter is smooth; and 
fold in the well-beaten whites of eggs 
and flavoring. Bake in three well- 
sreased layer cake pans in a fairly hot 
oven (360° F.). Use your favorite filling. 


o—-— “a9 


Walnut Loaf Cake 

Prepare the Master Recipe, adding 
me-half cup of finely chopped wal- 
nuts to the cake batter before folding 


in the beaten whites of eggs. Bake in 
a greased loaf cake pan about 45 min- 
utes in a moderate oven (350° F.). 


White Cake 


Prepare the Master Recipe, using 
the whites of four eggs in place of 
three whole eggs, folding in the well- 
beaten whites of eggs last. For a loaf 
cake, almond and lemon flavoring may 
be used. Bake in a greased loaf cake 
pan about 45 minutes (350° F.), or 
in three greased layer cake pans 20 
minutes (375° F.). 


Golden Cake 


Prepare the Master Recipe, using 
four egg yolks and one whole egg. 
Add these well beaten to the creamed 
butter and sugar. Bake in a loaf 
(350° F.), or in layers (360° F.). 


Small Fancy Cakes 

Prepare the Master Recipe. Pour 
batter into a well greased, shallow 
baking pan. Bake from 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Cool, then cut into fancy 
shapes and ice. Chocolate, pink, and 
white icing will give variety. These 
cakes can easily be cut in squares, 
oblongs, triangles, and rounds. The 
tops can be decorated with chopped 
nuts, cocoanut, and candied fruits. 


Write for Free booklet of 
Sperry Master Recipes 

Two other Sperry Master Recipes 
for cakes are given in a new booklet, 
“Eighty Food Delights from Fight 
Master Recipes.” 

All of your baking will be simpler 
and surer with these Master Recipes. 
I'll send you the booklet Free if you'll 
mail me this coupon. 








eo making cakes 


Always mix the ingredients well, beating 
thoroughly before the flour is added. The 
flour should be added by folding and stirring. 

Cream the shortening for all rich cakes. 
This is easy if you rinse the mixing bowl with 
hot water, wipe dry, put in shortening and 
beat until smooth and waxy; then add sugar 
gradually, with continued beating until the 
mixture resembles whipped cream. 

Beating the eggs separately, as for Layer 
Cake, produces a light, airy texture. Adding 
the whole unbeaten eggs gives a moist, close 
texture. 

Cakes should be baked immediately they are 
mixed; hence it is wise to prepare the pans be- 
fore mixing the batter, meanwhile heating the 
oven. 
~ - ———- #9 

Much depends on the flour 

Beautiful, tempting cakes can be gotten 
only by using really fine ingredients. And 
the most important is the flour. 


I use Sperry Drifted Snow Flour and 
recommend it. Perfectly blended, and always 
the same, it has given me highly satisfactory 
results for the past twelve years. 


~ —__—9 

How long should you bake layer cakes? 
cakes in a sheet? loaves? small cakes? 
cookies? I have a chart that tells. Just 


write me and I'll gladly send one, free. 

To tell if the cake is baked, test it by 
touching in the center. If baked, it will 
spring back; if not, it will hold the imprint of 
the finger. 

Follow the directions carefully, measuring 
accurately, and using good ingredients, and 
there is no reason why your cakes shouldn't 
be successful. 

Write me 

Have you any baking difficulties that you'd 
like to have me help solve? I'll do it gladly. 
Just write me in detail. 

And if you'd like advice on any other prob- 
lems that have to do with food preparation, 
feel free to write me about them. No obli- 
gation, of course. Sperry has made my 


services yours. 
Mail this coupon today 


Mrs. Be'le De ( 
Home Service Bureau, Dept. 1201-B 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 

Please send, free, booklet, “Eighty Food 
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It’s the chocolatethat makes them new! 


FRANKLY, isn’t your hostess-heart 
a bitweary of serving the usual run 
of sandwiches, toast and cake? 
Then take heart—for here’s some- 
thing refreshingly new— 
Chocolate Date Muffins! Richer 
than ordinary muffins, but not so 
richas cake. Served with a tart jam 
or marmalade—they’re different 


from any muffins you ever tasted. 


And quick to make because you 
sift all the dry ingredients together. 
If you’ve never tried the 
instant-ready magic ofGhir- 
ardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
in biscuit and muffin mix- 
tures—try the recipe at the 
right and see! 
Everything you need Il SY 
in cocoa and chocolate = 


—allin one! 





2 cups flour 
1g cup sugar 


1 cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 


3 teaspoons baking 
powder 


14 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon salt 
34 cup milk 
14 cup melted shortening 
(use half butter) 
2 eggs 


34 cup dates cut in small 
pieces 


1 Sift dry ingredients twice, 


saving 1 tablespoon flour 


—“@ with which to dredge 


dates. Stirin milk, short- 
ening and dates. Fold in 
lightly beaten eggs. Bake 
insmall,well greased muf- 
fin tins in moderate oven 
(about 350° F.) 25 to 30 
minutes. This recipe 
makes 18 muffins. 


GHIRARDELLI’S 


Ground Chocolate 


Mail this coupon for recipe book free! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 


905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 


Name 








Address 











Spiced Muffins 
14 cup butter ¥% teaspoon baking 


¥% cup sugar powder 
1 egg 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup flour _ mixed with 
¥% cup milk ¥% tablespoon sugar 
3 teaspoon salt 

Cream the butter and sugar well. Add 
the well beaten egg and the flour, baking 
powder, and the salt, which have been 
sifted together twice alternately with the 
milk. Beat the entire mixture well. Put 
into greased muffin pans and sprinkle 
mixed cinnamon and sugar over the top. 
Bake in a 400 degree F. oven about 
twenty-five minutes. 

Popovers 

Y cups bread flour 1 egg 
14 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon melted 
Y¥ cupfuls milk butter or other fat 


bat 


Sift the salt and flour together; pour 
in the milk and beat the flour mixture in 
slowly, stirring thoroughly to make a 
smooth batter. Add the egg, beaten 
light, and the melted shortening, beat 
hard for two minutes, half fill deep gem 
pans, well heated and oiled, and bake 
fifty minutes in a slow oven. 


DRESSING AND FILLINGS 
(Beaten) 
Walnut Filling 
2 cups brown sugar 1% teaspoon vanill: 
14 cup water 4% cup chopped Eng- 
2¢ egg whites lish walnut meats 
Cook the sugar and water, stirring 
occasionally until the sugar is dissolved. 
Boil without stirring until syrup will 
form a thread when dropped from pi 
spoon. Remove from the fire and cool 
while beating the egg whites stiff, then 
pour the syrup in a thin stream on the 
egg whites, beating the mixture con- 
stantly until it is thick enough to spread. 
Add flavoring and nuts. Cool before 
spreading on cake. Chopped nut meats 
may be sprinkled over the top of the cake. 
Uncooked Frosting 
1 egg white Y cup confectioners’ 
1 teaspoon vanilla sugar 
Beat the white stiff and add the sugar 
gradually; continue beating until the mix- 
ture is smooth and light. Add flavoring. 
Coffee and Cream Filling 
14 pint cream 114 tablespoons 
2 tablespoons sugar srene coffee 
Whip the cream in a bowl set in ice 
water; add the coffee and sugar. Beat 
well. Ifthe top of the cake is spread with 
this filling, three fourths cup of chopped 
nut meats may be sprinkled over it. 
Whipped Cream Salad Dressing 
3 tablespoons grated 1 teaspoon salt 
horseradish ¥ teaspoon mustard 
2 tablespoons lemon }% teaspoon sugar 
juice 14 teaspoon cayenne 
1 tablespoon tarra- 1 cup sweet or sour 
gon vinegar cream, whipped 
Mix the dry ingredients, vinegar and 
lemon juice together. When ready to 
serve add the whipped cream slowly, 
beating constantly. 
Cream Cheese Salad Dressing 
14 a cream cheese 4 teaspoon pepper 
¥ teaspoon salt few grains paprika 
2% tablespoons 6 sliced pickled 
spiced, pickling onions 
vinegar 5 tablespoons olive oil 
Cream the cheese until soft, then beat 
in the other ingredients in the order 
given. Use on cold slaw, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers or any plain green salad. 
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Beating Your Birthd ays 


HERE is an old saying, trite but 

true—something about a man be- 

ing as old as he feels, while a 

woman is as old as she looks. 
Perhaps men give less heed to their ap- 
pearance, while the average woman finds 
it dificult to face the world with poise 
when she realizes that the sum of her 
birthdays is written large round her eyes 
and mouth, in her forehead and the flesh 
of her throat, and in her gradually thin- 
ning hair. 

Youth has its own carefree loveliness 
so beautiful to see that it is small wonder 
all the world struggles to stay the blight- 
ing hand of Time. Feminine subtlety 
and the graceful art of compromise, how- 
ever, will do much to lighten the attack 
of years. Fortunately, few women will 
acknowledge them selves 
beaten until they are 
forced to do so, and with 
proper and intelligent care 
the marks of age can be 
erased and a_ mature 
beauty developed as ex- 
quisite in its gentle and 


tender loveliness as the 
gay bright surface of 
youth 

rhe first signs of age 


often appear in the body 
while the face is still un- 


touched. Perhaps an in- 














creasing weight, a lack of 
suppleness or drooping 
shoulders tell a revealing 
story. Persistent diet and 
exercise. must correct 
these faults for there is no 
easy short-cut to a flex- 
ible and graceful body. However, this 
is possible to attain with perseverance at 
any age, while the mark of the years 
can not be wholly obliterated in the face 
and hair. 

_ Rest is of great importance in its rela- 
tion to beauty, especially after the first 
youth has passed, taking with it its 
abundant supply of nerve force. Low- 
ered vitality is not always recognized 
when it appears in the guise of sleepless- 
ness, irritation, loss of appetite, and 
nervous boredom. There is danger, then, 
in continued overdoing, for it leaves its 
marks on the appearance in lines and 
wrinkles that are not easily overcome. 
Too much activity of any kind, either 
work or play, should not be crowded into 
too short a time. Well planned rest adds 
to the enjoyment of any diversion and 
contributes to the physical well being on 
which all beauty must be built. 

Decide on the number of hours of sleep 








necessary to rest you completely and 
keep you in good condition. It should be 
eight or nine hours, but whatever it 1s 
include it in your daily plan, and if it must 
be cut short on one day for any reason, 
try to make it up during the next twenty- 
four hours. 

The daily bath is a means for setting 
back the clock that if properly done may 
almost become the spring of eternal 
youth for which Ponce de Leon searched. 

The right type of bath restores health 
and imparts vigor and sparkling beauty, 
as well as giving that delicious sense of 
cleanliness that is so refreshing and stim- 
ulating. For the strong, healthy woman 
a dip in a cold tub or a cold shower is 
excellent, but if the body does not react 
so that a warm glow follows the drying 
and rubbing, the extremely 
cold bath is too severe and 
should be moderated. A 
mildly warm bath with a 
quick, cold rinse or a tepid 
shower may be the type 
that will prove most in- 
vigorating. 

The rest bath taken at 
the end of the busy day, 
just before dinner, offers a 
complete relaxation and re- 
freshment. The tub should 
be more than half filled 
with warm water perfumed 
and softened with bath 
salts of a favorite odor. A 
luxurious fragrant bath soap 
adds to the delight of the 
tub. To lie for a few rest- 
ful moments in complete 
relaxation in such a bath is 
to rise with a new grip on oneself and 
the world, minus at least a few of the 
burdensome birthdays. 

A daily walk brings color to the cheeks 
and a sparkle to the eyes, stimulates the 
circulation and keeps the muscles firm 
and flexible. This form of exercise should 
be accompanied by deep breathing which 
brings an increase of life-giving oxygen 
to the lungs and cleanses the body with 
a clean, pure blood supply. A housewife 
can combine the daily walk with her 
marketing, or even with a luncheon or 
tea engagement, arriving in the full flush 
and beauty of the exercise, while a busi- 
ness woman should arrange to walk either 
to or from her work. 

If weight has increased to the danger 
mark with the oncoming birthdays, this 
daily walk will also assist the reducing 
process, while diet must do the rest, for 
overweight does not rhyme with a youth- 
ful appearance. A common sense diet is 

















Faces for old 


_ every woman’s wish to look 
young and beautiful—to some- 
one. That beauty is only skin-deep 
may be debatable but that beautiful 
skin is an essential of beauty, of 
that there can be no doubt. 





bleaches and smooths the 
skin simultaneously, leaving a 
velvety softness that is charming 
to view. 


The ravages of sun and wind need 

be no cause for fear. Kremola— 

first aid to Nature—will repair the 

seeming damage by bleaching—im- 
Send perceptibly removing the tough- 
for ened outer layer of skin, gently 
booklet nurturing the new layer underneath 
(free) to perfect bloom. 


The result can be hastened mate- 
rially by using Dr. Berry’s Skin & 
Complexion Soap as a cleanser be- 
fore applying the Kremola. 
Further, if your skin be blemished 
by freckles, use Dr. Berry’s Freckle 
Ointment, which invariably _re- 
moves these unsightly blotches. 


Kremola, $1.25, Freckle Ointment, 65¢ 
and $1.25, and Complezion Soap, 25c or 
3 for 65c, are sold at all drug and depart- 
ment slores. If yours cannot supply you, 


write direct to the 


Dr. C. H. Berry Company 
2975 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff | 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 


Heenan 


is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub itin : 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in. ; 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store,andafourounce ; 
bottle is all you will . 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been known 
to fail, «Sa 


LIQUID ARVON | 
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Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 











Face. PowDER 
Known and loved by four generations 
EVERYWHERE 
of face pe d Booklet 
ew LABLACHE Creations 

125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 
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| quality as well as its line. 


simple. Sweets and starches should be 
reduced to a minimum or omitted alto- 
gether. Fresh vegetables and lean meats 
are included 1 in the menu, and salads are 
good if there is not too rich a dressing. 
Arrange a simple, sensible dietary and 


| stick to it until the extra pounds of flesh 


have disappeared. It will not happen in a 
day, but persistence will perform miracles 

Occasionally in reducing, as the flesh 
slips away, the muscles under the chin, 
that tell-tale region, become flabby, and 
there is loose skin that must be taken up, 
for the skin should appear youthful in its 
Cloths dipped 
in hot water in which epsom salts have 
been dissolved may be applied to the 
throat muscles, after which a good muscle 
oil astringent should be carefully mas- 
saged into the skin. Follow this with an 


| ice treatment, wrapping a piece of ice in 
| a cloth and rubbing it over the surface 


until it tingles, using an upward move- 
ment. Once a day 1s often enough for 
this treatment, probably at bed time. 


RAY hairs may arrive at almost any 
age, and at the first appearance there 
are wistful regrets for the first flight of 
youth which can not be brought back, but 


| gray hair makes a lovely and becoming 


frame for a youthful face. It demands 
more care, it 1s true, than any other color 


| or kind, but it repays the extra attention 
| a thousand- fold. 


It is also possible to re- 
tard the increasing number of gray hairs 


| with careful treatment and to give life 
| and a silky quality to the new hair in place 
| of the coarse, wiry texture which it is so 
| apt to have. 


Careful brushing will give 
luster to the hair and health to the scalp. 
A flexible brush with long bristles is best 
for this. It should be held firmly, and 
there should be sufficient force behind 
each stroke to reach the surface of the 
scalp, to loosen and stimulate it and to 
increase the circulation. 

Gray hair should be shampooed once 
a month, at least, with a tonic cleansing 
between times. Castile soap dissolved 
to a jelly is excellent, or one of the pre- 
pared shampoos may be used for greater 
convenience. These are delicately per- 
fumed and scent the hair deliciously with 
the faintest possible fragrance. 

If the hair is m re white than gray, a 
very little carefully selected bluing may 
be added to the rinse water to make the 
hair a clear white and banish the tinge of 
yellow that is so apt to appear. 

Hands often show birthdays before the 
face registers age. Perhaps because they 
are not so kindly or carefully treated and 
have more work to do. ‘They should 
occasionally be given a bath of warm 
olive oil, allowing this to absorb as much 
as possible. Wipe them gently, slip on a 
pair of old loose gloves and wear them 
through the night. This feeds the flesh 
of the hands and renews them, leaving 
them soft, firm and white. 

Holding the birthdays at bay is not a 


| difficult matter, as is easily proved today 


| by the increasing number of charming 
women of middle age who are dancing, 
golfing, and swimming, working hard and 
playing hard and looking their best mean- 
while. Perhaps, after all, it only means 
that the years don’t count when watch- 
ful care and luxurious daintiness enhance 
the natural charm that makes beauty at 
any age. 











This Home-Mixed vf 


Syrup Is Famous’ * 


Millions of people, for over 20 years, 
have found Pinex the most effective source 
of relief for coughs, bronchitis, hoarse 
ness, etc,, in adults or children. 

A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at home 
with plain sugar syrup, makes a full pint— 
a family supply — of pure, wholesome 
cough syrup, really superior in every way. 
— a Glcremse in the family drug 


Othe way it takes hold of a cough is 
really amazing. Tastes good, too— 
children take it willingly. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists, Money romptly refunded 
if you are ae lady * tried it. 

= =F t. Wayne, Ind, 


Di Coughs 


ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed Pal overnight by massaging 
freely with soothing, antiseptic 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 


MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y., Wichita,Kans. 
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STOP AS ALUS 


EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the 

wax. A reliable, harmless 
roduct, All druggists, or 
y mail 50 cents. 

C.S. Dent & Co., Detrvit 

















Whooping 
Cough 
Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 





Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the night. 
It has become in the past forty-seven years th« 
most widely used remedy for whooping coug! 
and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. 


Est.” 1879 
Send es descriptive booklet 29-A 
lor Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg... Montreal, Canada 
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awali— 
What It Means to 
America 
(Continued from page 36) 


On the island of Maui, within half a 
day’s steaming distance of Honolulu, 
reached twice a week by the fine Inter- 
Island steamer Haleakala, and once every 
two weeks by the Los Angeles steamers, 
is the Iao Valley, the “Yosemite” of 
Hawaii, a great gorge scooped from the 
heart of the mountain, with sides rising 
perpendicularly for approximately 4000 
feet, to a total height of 5700 feet; preci- 
pices of living green, streaked with white 
waterfalls. The heart of this stupendous 
spectacle is reached by a fine auto road, 
within forty-five minutes of the wharf and 
within thirty minutes of a hotel fine 
enough for the President of the United 
States, or the King of England! 

On the same day, the greatest crater 
in the world—Haleakala, rising 10,000 
feet-—may be visited. One may go by 
automobile to within seven miles of it, 
and thence by horseback over a good 
trail. Here the great crater, over seven 
miles long and nearly two and one-half 
miles wide, falls sharply to a depth of 
about 3000 feet. 

The cloud scenery from the summit, 
punctured by the blue domes of moun- 
tains of adjacent islands, is one of the 
world’s grandest sights. So remarkable 
is Haleakala, its crater and scenery, that 
Congress has made it a part of the 
National Park system. 


HE final touch to round out the luxury 

of auto travel to and in Hawai, 
is the Honolulu Automobile Club. This 
organization, which has several thousand 
members in Hawaii, meets every steamer, 
takes charge of all incoming autos, and, 
without cost to the owners, attends to 
landing, registering, servicing and de- 
livery of them. And it secures for the 
owners full license, local regulations, 
maps of routes and travel information. 

I advise any resident of the mainland 
contemplating a trip to Hawaii, who owns 
an auto, to bring it with him by all 
means, and apply for terms to the San 
Francisco or Los Angeles office of the 
Matson Navigation Company, the Oce- 
anic Steamship Company, the Dollar 
Line, or the Los Angeles Steamship Com- 


' pany, all of which run frequent high-class 


steamers to Honolulu. 

Permit me to say that the Golden Rule 
pervades Hawaiian autodom, and that 
no auto owner who comes to Honolulu 
and brings his machine will regret it. 
lo such I would say come—a genuine 
lawaiian welcome awaits you. 

And to all visitors, for that matter, 
Hawaii extends the same friendly hand 
of greeting. Come to see us! We have 
much to show you, we know that you 
will love the Islands as only those who 
have actually seen Hawaii can learn to 
ove that glorious land. And—we do 
like company! 
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HAWATI 


‘The Loveliest Fleet of Islands 


that lies anchored in any ocean.” 
—Mark Twain 


See Them All 


Each Island has its 
Special Charm 


ISLAND OF KAUAI:— 


WAIMEA CANYON, 
LAWAI BEACH, 
HANALEI VALLEY. 


ISLAND OF MAUI:— 


SUMMIT OF HALEAKALA, 
IAO VALLEY. 


ISLAND OF HAWAII:— 


HAWAII NATIONAL PARK, 
KILAUEA VOLCANO. 


INTER-ISLAND 


Express Passenger Steamers 
connect HONOLULU 
with the 


ENTIRE GROUP 


Mail the attached coupon for lit- 
erature describing our “all-expense 
Tours,” to points of interest on 
the other islands. 


INTER-ISLAND S. NAV. CO. 
Limited 
Honolulu. Hawaii. 


Agents: 
KILAUEA VOLCANO HOUSE 


Travel Dept.: 
INTER-ISLAND STEAM NAV. CO. 


——LIMITED— 


Honolulu . Hawaii 


Please send me Island Literature :— 
Name..... 
Address. ..... aor ene 
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Rough Riders of the Surf 


(Continued from page 13) 


cheery greetings and even jibes with 
Duke Kahanamoku and other gods of the 
waves, and to jeer at the unskilled or un- 
lucky. A great day, that! 

Mastery of the board in ordinary surf 
and for straight riding is not the end, 
however. As soon as you have your 
board under easy control so that you can 
stand with ease and poise, know how to 
“follow the break,” steering a diagonal 
course across the front of the wave and 
thereby of course attaining increased 
speed, and learn to dive gracefully off to 
one side if the board starts to submerge, 
then you are ready to learn some stunt 
riding, as well as riding on rough days. 

Among the regular stunts are riding 
backward, riding two on a board, and 
standing on one’s head while coming in. 
The latter sounds impossible, but all who 
have seen the great Duke Kahanamoku 
in the surf have seen it done. They have 
also seen Duke carry a child on his 
shoulders through that thrilling beach- 
ward rush. Riding double may be done 
lying prone, which 1s comparatively easy, 
but the spectacular stunt is for two or 
three riders to bring their boards close 
together, join hands, and finally leap on 
to one board, all while traveling at a high 
speed before a wave. 

All of this must sound most discour- 
aging to the reader who has cherished 
fond hopes of some day trying his hand 
at Waikiki’s famous sport. It would be 
utterly discouraging if one had to depend 
on surf-board riding to get the thrill. 
Fortunately for the average man and 
woman, there is the outrigger canoe. 
This is a heavy, solid craft, hewn from a 
log and having thick, high sides and 
thick bottom. Across the thwarts are 
lashed two poles extending about four 
feet outboard where is lashed a third pole, 
quite heavy and nearly as long as the 
canoe. This pole or outrigger, rides in 
the water and maintains securely the 
equilibrium of the craft. The average 
good-sized canoe seats from four to eight 
people. 


THE RE is one prerequisite to riding in 
a canoe! That is willingness to wield 
a paddle, as and when instructed. The 
order, ‘‘Everybody paddle!” shouted at 
vou from the stern, means just that. 
Steering a canoe with its single outrigger 
is a job requiring skill and strength, but 
the only man who can steer is the regular 
steersman in the stern, and he can do it 
only when his paddlers are doing their 
work. 

A good steersman can spot the right 
wave while it is yet only a swell on the 
horizon. He sees it and swings his canoe 
round into the proper position, headed 
shoreward. Then, as the big swell lifts 
astern, you hear that cry, “Everybody 
paddle!” and your paddle shoots forward, 
splashes, pulls impotently, shoots forwards 
and in again, now with a better hold; and 


again, and again, faster and faster, until 
you are gritting your teeth and straining 
to keep the paddle flying in pace with 
the boat. Suddenly the canoe leaps 
ahead, and your paddling becomes a 
mere dipping i in and jerking out of the 
blade. There is a roar and a crash be 
hind, a shower of spray from the prow, f 
a moment in which you think the boat 
must lose its course or go under, and then 
you’re rushing along, paddle over your} 
knees, thrilled, happy and probably yel- 
ling for the sheer joy of it. E 

It is possible to ride the smaller waves F 
in an ordinary canoe, too, and this is done 
by many, but it does not appear to be re- 
placing the older forms of the sport, nor 7 
is it likely to. After all, there’s no thrill 7 
like that of racing madly before a big)” 
swell, having it overtake you as it liftsa 
menacing crest of foam to overwhelm 
you—and then becoming’a part of that 
relentless, onrushing wall of water, speed- 
ing with it and feeling yourself a part 
of it. 








HERE isa great deal of misinformation 
circulated about surf-riding. One cur- 7 
rent myth is that the surf-rider travels F 
at a speed of thirty-five miles an hour. F 
That, through the water, would be real? 
speed. Based on the comparative speed | 
of swells or waves traveling alongside a 
steamer, I should say that twenty miles| 
an hour is more nearly the speed attained | 
on a board or in a canoe. That’s quite? 
fast enough, too, you'll find. Then there 
are the wild yarns, usually given to sen- 
sation-hungry waterfront reporters by re- 
turned travelers seeking publicity; yarns) 
of encounters with fierce man-eating) 
sharks, of thrilling upsets and_ hair 
breadth escapes in the mountain-high 
surf. The shark stories are impossible 
merely because no man could successfully | 
do battle bare-handed with a man-eatet. [ 
Canoe-upset stories are equally impos 
ble because the things simply won’t up- 
set. They won’t even sink when con- 
pletely swamped. I know, for I’ve! 
paddled about for an hour or so trying to 
bail one out and get it into navigable 
shape again, only to have a big wave 
come along and dump half the ocean into 
it just about when our bailing was com- 
pleted. But all the time she remained) 
afloat and would support human weight. [ 
But such impossible and exaggerated!” 
stories go the rounds concerning all well-| 
known places. Waikiki is an institution, § 
and the things which have done most to fe 
make it famous are its surf and the dare-/ 
devil riders and tamers of that  surf.| 
There, in the subduing and handling of ay 
slippery, capricious, lightning-fast sur!-| 
board or in the piloting of a heavy, lop- 
sided outrigger canoe, is a new field of 
conquest, a new thrill for our blas¢ and 
sensation-sated youth; for those of anyj) 
age who believe that there are no new) 
thrills on earth. ; 
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A Matson Liner off Diamond Head, Landmark of the Pacific, at Dawn 
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“. To HAWAII - Every Wednesday 
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| MATSON LINE 
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ies OR twenty-five years the Matson Line has specialized 
od in the transportation of passengers fr¢m San Francisco 
Ite oe . : ° 

ois to Hawaii. Its ships are designed for comfort on this 
en voyage in sub-tropical waters. 

Te 

nef Service is a Matson watchword. To make your trip a 
ait F real pleasure is the company’s aim. The Matson Line 
i teaches its personnel that courtesy in serving the public 
ily | must be paramount. 

ter. | 

- And in Honolulu the Matson standard of service is 
=a continued by Castle & Cooke, Ltd., who have developed 
ve} with the Matson Line, and whose many departments, 
r t0 . . . y P 

ble including the recently-established travel bureau, offer a 
ave | real Hawaiian aloha to old friends and new arriving in 
-— Honolulu on Matson steamers. We invite you to visit 
ned | the new Castle & Cooke Building, and to make use of our 
ht. facilities. 
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en General Agents in the Hawaiian Islands for the 





Matson Navigation Company, San Francisco 
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PEOPLE’S GARAGE, LTD., HILO, HAWAII 


Expert, well-informed, courteous chau‘feurs—operating 20 cars—All passengers covered by Liability Insurance 
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Se destesteolesetestecbesleteoteobeeetectecteteoteet 


A Fleet of Packards, Cadillacs and Buicks to 
Drive You to Hawaii's Points of 
Interest and Beauty 


Experienced drivers who will take you where the most is to be seen without loss of time 
or inconvenience. A service that is not excelled anywhere. Special trips to the volcano 
and other points. Travel the most comfortable way and enjoy your trip to the utmost. 
Around the island trips with drivers who are real entertainers. They sing and play real 
Hawaiian music. All cars equipped with balloon tires. Tickets sold by the Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Co., Honolulu; Matson Navigation, Ltd., San Francisco; Los Angeles 


Steamship, Los Angeles, Calif. 
People’s Garage, Ltd., Hilo, Hawaii 
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. i / Hawaii & South Seas 
Curio Co. 


Largest Pccific Souvenir Store 
in the World 


1033 Bishop Street 
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Chinese a Bank, Ltd., 
HONOLULU 


Corner King and Nuuanu Streets 








* ee Capital paidin - - $ 150,000.00 

The Largest and Best Equipped Surplus and Undivided } _ 206,463.91 
: E : Profits, June _ 

Draying and Storage Company Deposits, June 30, 1925 2.142,065.09 








in the Islands. 








Honolulu Construction and 
Draying Co. Ltd. 


HONOLULU 





Earn $18 to $60 a week Retouching photos. Men or 
women. No selling or canvassing We teach you, guar- 
antee employment and furnish Working Outfit Free. 
Limited offer. Write today. Arteraft Studies, Dept. 64. 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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FREE FOLDER | | 


| 


J. L. Young 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Attractive folder showing views of 
beautiful Child Hotels and service accom- 
modations at the 


Famous Waikiki 


Beach Honolulu 
Mailed to You Free 








Consulting Engineers 
and Contractors 


Send your name and address and enclose name and ARBITRATIONS 
address of friend who has talked of making trip to EXAMINATIONS 
Honolulu and we will mail you and your friend a ‘ 
beautiful folder free. Fill coupon below REPORTS 


Se 2 SS SB SS SB eee Se eS eB ee ee ee 
Mr. J. F. Child, Blaisdell Hotel, 
Honolulu, H. T. 
Would appreciate folder showing scenes of 


Waikiki Beach and your hotel accommodations. 
S. M. Damon Bldg. 


ESTIMATES 





Name. . 
Address Bishop and King St. Honotutu, T. H. 
Friend Rooms 427 to 430 

Phone 2842 Cable Address: Valen 




















Address 
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Annivers ary 


(Continued from page 19) 


records comes from years of hard worl 
and the application of science to agr. 
cultural industry. Not more acres ange 
being cultivated, but more sugar is obf 
tained from the same acres through nev 
varieties of cane, the conquering of esti 
and the perfecting of irrigation. Laba! 7 
is paid a higher wage than in previow ” 
years and the general wage standard j 
higher than in any other sugar can 
growing country of the world. : 
Twenty-five years ago the pineappl 
crop of Hawaii was insignificant. Field! 
that, for years, could be used profitably 
only for grazing are now producing a frut 
that has such a distinctive and superior 
quality that there is really no competitioy 
with the Hawaiian pineapple from othe)” 
parts of the world. ‘ 
‘hese two products, with about a mij” 
lion dollars’ worth of Kona coffee, giv” 
the people of Hawaii an income from thei 
industry of approximately a huss 
million dollars a year. 







[NCREASED shipping, especially pal 
senger facilities, is making possible thy” 
more complete commercialization of thé 
very pleasing and healthful scenery and 
climate of these islands. 

This service to the traveler is a beneft 
in which all the peoples of the Pacifid 
are sharing. Through travel for educi 
tion, business, rest and recreation, barf 
riers of prejudice are leveled and acquatr, 
tance must more certainly ripen int” 
friendly understanding if not intimatd: 
friendship. 

Kamehameha Third, ruling the He 
waiian monarchy with a Yankee phys: 
cian for Premier and a Scotchman fi 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was able t)_ 
accomplish a peaceful revolution in th 
administration of the affairs of his ow)” 
people; he was able to give the people 
larger share in the government, build” 
schools, guarantee religious liberty, hold” 
off the designing representatives of Eure 
pean nations, foster industry and matt 
tain business stability and financial com 
fidence. 

While we are celebrating these anny 
versaries, surely we have every reason ti] 
expect that our fellow citizens of preset 
and future generations will be fired wit 
equal zeal and a great determination t! 
render service in keeping with the wy 
dom of the past and the wealth of « a 
tunity now offering in broader fields 0 
endeavor. 
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IS YOURS Fe 
AN “ELECTRICAL HOME”? | 
Whether or not you’ve taken advan- ~ 
tage of the tremendous increase in the | 
number and quality of electrical labor- 
saving and comfort-promoting devices | 
for household use, you'll be interested fe 
in the article— ¥ 
“The Home Electrical” =f 
in next month’s SUNSET, the Western 
Homes Number 5 
In SUNSET for February Out January Fifteenth 
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HARMING as the Islands are in all 
localities it is only beyond the auto- 
mobile frontier that you get the true 
flavor of Polynesian romance that has 
filled your dreams 

of a visit to Hawaii. 

There is a place COAST LINE 

on the primitive HU 
leeward coast of 

Oahu, still inaccessible by automobile 
but within two hours by rail from 
Honolulu, where you can get away from 
the everyday world. There is a beauti- 
ful wide beach of clean coral sand nearly 
a mile long, with sapphire clear water and 





a fringe of shade trees. Nearby is the 
Kane-ana, largest cave on the Island, 
where barbaric religious rights were 
performed in olden days and sacrifices 
made to Kane, su 

preme deity of the 

SCENIC ROUTE §=ancient Hawaiian 
RAILWAY pantheon. Hence the 
name Kane (god) 

ana (cave). @Full information on how to 
reach this primitive Makua region, what 
to take along for enjoyment of the day, 
and other information desired, gladly sup- 
plied by the Passenger Department, 
Oahu Railway Building, Honolulu, T. H. 











ARBOR development, reclamation 

and salvaging ships in distress repre- 
sent the kinds of service rendered by the 
Hawaiiau Dredging Company, Ltd. 
( For twenty-five years this company 
has been sharing in public endeavor to 
develop Hawaii through the replacing of 
wooden wharf structures with concrete, 
in the opening and deepening of harbors, 
making swamps into sanitary lands, and 


Dredge ‘‘Kewalo” digging the Ala 
Wai, Honolulu’s Grand Canal, and 
creating many acres of fine resi- 
dential property in the famous 
Waikiki Beach District. 


in pulling free and to safety merchant 
and government ships in jeopardy. 
(@ Five floating plants represent a part 
of the equipment maintained to make 
possible this work under the varying 
conditions of material and water. 


( Hawaii's best watermen are our crews 
—and come what may they are the cow- 
boys of the sea. 
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is more in evidence on the less sophis- 
ticated islands of the group, and as 
native life and customs hold for you a 
greater lure, perhaps, than even the 
perfect climate and scenic beauties of 
this lovely archipelago, it is well to 
reserve accommodations for side trips 
out of Honolulu before you leave 
home. Naturally you want to travel 
in comfort even on these short trips 
between the islands, and you can be 
assured of that by specifying accom- 
modations aboard the Los Angeles 
Steamship Company’s luxurious liners 
which, after calling at Honolulu, steam 
among the islands before returning to 


the Pacific Coast. 


(@ These trips are so arranged that 
points of scenic interest are passed or 
visited in daylight and generous time 
ashore allowed for automobile and 
railway trips to primitive districts. 
Always you have the personal atten- 
tion of a guide familiar with Hawaii 
and the Hawaiians. 









@ We maintain in Honolulu a com- 
plete Travel Bureau service where 
information covering world travel is 
at your command. Cable, letter or 
personal requests for information 
about the Hawaiian Islands _ will 
receive prompt and faithful attention. 


Address: 
The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


General Agent for 
The Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
American Lines 


Cable address DILPAX 


HONOLULU 
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Americans All—in Hawau! 


lines of employment in the islands. Still 
others went home—back to Japan or 
China. Most of the Latin race immi- 
grants stayed but a comparatively short 
time in the sugar industry. The Russians, 
though imported for that industry, 
scarcely entered it at all. And as years 
grew into decades, death naturally “took 
its toll of all those immigrants who re- 
mained on the plantations. 

This explains why, after more than 
forty years of importing labor, the sugar 
industry in Hawaii still finds it necessary 
to bring in large numbers of men from 
the Philippines. Still another factor deals 
with the children of immigrants. Very 
few of these stay in plantation work, that 
is as unskilled labor which constitutes the 
great bulk of plantation work. They leave 
it for exactly the same reason that hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys brought up on 
American farms leave those farms—the 
dislike for toil, manual toil, a degree of 
monotony, plus the pull of competing 
attractions of bright lights and white 
collars to be attained in urban occupa- 
tions. 

I have written thus in detail of the 
economic history of Hawaii because it is 
at the root of the racial situation today. 
What has gone into this mid-Pacific 

“melting-pot” is the immigrant popula- 
tion from many lands, superimposed upon 
the native population. And this immi- 
grant population, primarily, is the result 
of industry’s constant and natural de- 
mand for labor in masses—labor able to 
withstand a good deal of heavy toil in the 

cane-fields. 


HE result of it all may be fairly real- 
ized from the latest available figures of 
population, estimates made by the terri- 
torial board of health, a Government in- 
stitution, as of July 1, 1925. These fig- 
ures are, by racial ancestry: 
Total population of territory, 323,645. 
Army and Navy personnel resident, 17,094. 
Total population exclusive of army and 
navy, 306,551. 
Americans, British, Germans and Russians, 
18,246 citizens, 360 aliens. 
Portuguese, 23,918 citizens, 3552 


(Continued from’ page 25) 


explanation lies the real reason why 
the little bootblack on the veranda 
of the Moana hotel called himself an 
American though his father was Japanese. 

Every child born in Hawaii is an Amer- 
ican citizen. His father and mother may 
be Portuguese or Spanish or German or 
Swiss or Russian and thus eligible to 
naturalization. Or they may be Japanese 
or Chinese or Hindu and thus ineligible 
to naturalization. It does not matter. 
Born on American soil, the child is Amer- 
ican by virtue of the United States Con- 
stitution and the law of the land; Amer- 
ican by virtue of all the decrees that call 
this a republic and the battles that have 
gone to uphold its principles; American 
by virtue of a hundred and fifty years of 
struggle and sacrifice. 


LL the races that have come to Ha- 

waii have been fruitful. Many of the 
immigrant aliens have become natural- 
ized, but many could not—they were of 
races ineligible to that privilege. Re- 
maining aliens, they bore children and 
these children are Americans. Thus we 
have 70,000 citizens of Japanese ancestry 
out of a total population of Japanese 
blood of 128,000. 

Summed up, Hawaii has, exclusive of 
its military and naval personnel, 185,071 
citizens and 121,480 aliens. Vastly more 
than half of the islands’ population today 
is a citizen population. 

But acts of Congress or statements in 
the Constitution do not alone suffice to 
make real citizens. What proof is there 
that these Hawaiian Americans are real 
citizens! 

I have given two bits of proof in the 
illustrations with which I began this ar- 
ticle. These are much more than mere 
anecdotes. They reflect the feelings of 
children, and those feelings are held by 
certainly the very great majority of Ha- 
waii’s 60,000 or 70,000 children of think- 
ing age. They feel themselves Americans. 


The little Chinese girl who spoke of her 


forefathers fighting to lay the foundations 
of a republic saw no incongruity in that, 
Those old colonials who sniped at the 
Britishers at Lexington, or sailed on the 
Great Lakes with Perry, or fired from be- 
hind cotton-bales at New Orleans, or 
spoke at Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia were as real to her as to you or me, 
who are of a lineage we can trace back to 
the fighters and statesmen of those days 
For all of her life, since she started kinder- 
garten or Sunday school or primary 
school in Hawaii, she had not merely 
been told she is an American but treated 
like an American citizen. 

I do not want to claim for Hawaii any 
virtues or qualities which Hawaii does 
not possess, or to compare others unfavor- 
ably with Hawaii, or to give any impres- 
sion that we in Hawaii are “holier than 
thou” in our treatment of race problems, 
but I do want to say that in Hawaii we 
accept our young American citizens of 
alien blood—any alien blood—as fellow- 
Americans and treat them as such. 

We don’t start them out in childhood, 
on the school playground or in the class- 
room or anywhere else in an atmosphere 
of discrimination or distrust. They meet 
everywhere the children of the far-famed 
and much-lauded Nordics, and meet 
them on the same pline. There are no 
race distinctions drawn in school, on 
street-cars, in the theaters, in business or 
in politics. They feel no sense of con- 
descension, contempt or condemnation. 


N the contrary, a thousand American 
influences constantly play on them. 
Each morning, all over the territory of 
Hawaii, from the great stone and concrete 
structures in the city to the tiny little bun- 
galow-like buildings in the remote villages, 
60,000 ‘school children salute the Amer- 
ican flag. Their books tell them the in- 
spiring story of great men who served 
humbly to support and build up the 
republic. And their daily life teaches 
them that they have a part in the 
making of their country. 
Every position open to any citizen 
is open to them. They see 
men and women of many 





aliens. Por o Ricans, 6382 citizens 
(designated as citizens since Porto 
Rico was taken over by United 
States). 

Spanish, 1417 citizens, 799 aliens. 

Chinese, 13,075 citizens, 11,776 
aliens. 

Filipinos, 4800 citizens, 44,535 
aliens. 

Hawaiians, 21,145 citizens. 
(Upon annexation of Hawaii to 
the United States, all Hawaiians 
were given full rights as citizens. ) 

Japanese, 70,860 citizens, 57,208 


aliens. 

Koreans, 2916 citizens, 3040 
aliens. 

Caucasian - Hawaiians, 13,837 
citizens. 


Asiatic-Hawaiians, 8345 citizens, 
All others, 220 citizens, 210 


aliens. 
This division of citizens and 
aliens may need a trifle of 


explanation to readers not 
closely acquainted with citi- 
zenship laws, and in_ this 





Rainbow Falls, near Hilo, on the Island of Hawau 


bloods holding honored public 
positions and succeeding in 
private business. This is 
cogent proof that Hawaii is a 
land where the equal oppor- 
tunity declared by law is 
equal opportunity in fact, sub- 
ject only to the deficiencies 
and incapabilities of the in- 
dividual. 

In education, in religion, in 
recreation, in public service, in 
sport, in innumerable _ busi- 
nesses and professions, the 
children of immigrant aliens 
meet the children of Anglo- 
Saxons and the children of 
Polynesians. And very often, 
the qualities bred in a long line 
of indefatigable toilers—the 
qualities of rigid frugality, 





persistence, steadiness, com- 
mercial acumen—will put the 
young people of oriental 
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Isles of Enchantment 


HAWAII AND THE SOUTH SEAS 
PON your OCEANIC tour of the Pacific, every few days your ship will pause 


at island ports, alive with romantic interest. 


All the color and pageantry of 


Polynesia you shall behold—quaint thatch-roofed villages; outrigger canoes plying 
reef-circled lagoons; the processionals and lithe dances of the natives, who dwell here 


as of yore. 


OCEANIC liners carry you from San Francisco 
to Honolulu in 544 days—and on the way you 
enjoy spacious staterooms, cuisine of the best, or- 
chestra music for dancing and concerts, novel enter- 
tainment features. The OCEANIC tour to Hawaii 

27 glorious days, with travel and first-class hotel 
expenses included in the round-trip fare of $305— 
will give you 12 days in Honolulu, motor drives 
around Oahu, and a 3-days’ inter-island excursion, 
with visits to Kilauea and other volcanic wonders 
of Hawaii National Park. 


Write for illustrated booklet, 


Beyond Hawaii you may visit Samoa and Fiji, 
ind from there take the triangular inter-island tour 
of the South Seas. The special first class round- 
trip fare between San Francisco and Suva, Fiji, is 
$385. 

OCEANIC liners offer the fastest service to 
Sydney, Australia—19 days from San Francisco. 


Plan to visit Hawaii, the South Seas, and Aus- 
tralia now—it’s balmy summer there. 


“SOUTH SEAS: Isles of Enchantment.” 


OCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
SPRECKELS LINE 


2 Pine Street, San Francisco 


$11 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


C. Brewer & Co. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Reservations through railway and tourist agents. 
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@ The 
Bank of Bishop 
&? Co., Ltd., 
known 
to the people of 
Hawaii as 
Bishop & Co., 
has been 
afhliated with 
the major interests 
of Hawaii 
since 1858. 

@ When in Hawaii 
we hope you 
will call and see 
our new home. 

(@ Deposits over 
17 million. 


The 


Bank of Bishop 
& Co., Ltd. 


King and Bishop Streets 
HONOLULJ, T. H. 
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Gray’s-by-the-Sea 
Waikiki 
VERY desirable famiiy 
hotel. Very best of 
sea bathing right at the door. 
Rooms double and single. 
Suites with bath. Cottages 
for two, three and four. Mod- 
erate prices. American plan. 
Tourists as well as permanent 
guests given a cordial welcome. 
La Vancha M. Gray. 
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ancestry up ahead in the competition of 
island life. 

It would be idle to say that there is 
absolutely no race problem in Hawaii, 
There are several of them. The alien 
language school constitutes a real prob- 
lem into which there is not space here to 
enter. It is part of a larger problem— 
that of persistent alien influences at work 
endeavoring to perpetuate an alien na- 
tionalism instead of endeavoring to sub- 
stitute Americanism to the greatest possi- 
ble degree. These things are, however, 
evidences of a passing rather than a 
coming stage. They are being met partly 
by legislation, but even more by official 
and unofficial attitudes and _ contacts 
which emphasize and promote friendliness 
and confidence. 

There is no questioning the fact that, 
economically, the islands tend to become 
more and more American. One large 
group of alien businesses is now going 
through significantly hard times. Locally, 
this is sometimes ascribed to bad man- 
agement, but that explanation is inade- 
quate. The fact is that its patronag¢ 
always preponderantly alien in character 
—is ‘tio off. The immigrant people 
whom it represents, and still more their 
children, are buying and consuming more 
strictly American goods. 

Children of Orientals, save in a small 
minority of cases, have no hope or in- 
tention of returning to the land of their 
ancestry. Unless when very young they 
have been sent to Japan or China for 
education, they feel slight allegiance to 
Asia. They know that the land of their 
fathers offers them almost no economic 
opportunity, and save in parts of China, 
no opportunity in public life. Their whole 
future lies in the United States. 


HINK of Hawaii, then, not as a land 

where more than half of the people are 
Orientals. That is true only as to blood. 
It is not true as to habits, customs, 
every-day occupation, education, busi- 
ness, politics or a thousand other factors 
of contemporary life. It is not true as to 
citizenship. Far more than half of Ha- 
waii’s residents are American citizens, 
not merely in political status but in 
thought and feeling. 

With all Hawaii’s might, its leaders are 
trying to increase these factors for Amer- 
icanism. Hawaii never deceives itself as 
to the necessity for building up so strong 
a structure of Americanism in this out- 
post territory that it will be able to with- 
stand an onslaught. We hope, believe 
and trust that peace will rule on the P: 
cific, giving us full opportunity to ork 
out here in this land of kindly Nature the 
logical development of that tolerant and 
hospitable spirit with which the brown 
islanders long ago met the first white 
men. We believe it can be done; not by 
mere faith but by very practical work 
which gives to aliens and citizens alike 
the sort of treatment guaranteed by the 
Constitution. We believe it can be done 
in the plain old-fashioned way in which 
a lot of things have been done in Amer- 
ica—keeping everlastingly at it, good- 
humoredly, patiently, wholeheartedly, 
determinedly. And up to date there are 
sufficient encouraging signs to cheer us 
on the way. 
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The arrow-tip 
beam, shown 
above, will not 
bend. The easy 
reading poise 
(opposite) casts 
no shadow. All 
vital parts are 
rust proof. The 500-pound 
Fairbanks 
Portable 





Make sure 
of full value 


Modern business applies both 
the slide rule and the golden rule. 
That means full value—no more; 
no less—in everything sold, every- 
thing bought. 


Hundreds of thousands of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and farm- 
ers are making sure of full meas- 
ure—exact measure—by checking 
every sale or purchase on Fair- 
banks Scales. 


Today accurate scales are with- 
in the reach of all. Recognition 
of Fairbanks merit has produced 
an enormous demand and the re- 
sulting large volume production 
has brought down manufacturing 
costs to the point where the 500- 
pound Fairbanks portable can be 
sold at a price that would have 
been considered unbelievable just 
a few years ago. 

Such a scale quickly pays for itself by 
stopping losses and pointing the way to 
increased profits. There are Fairbanks 
Scales for every weighing need—wagon 
scales, auto truck scales, counter scales, 
dial scales for quantity weighing, special 
scales of practically every type. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to the 
nearest branch for information. Address 
Dept. 1008. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


a 
Preferred the ete World Over 






FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc 
Pacific Coast Service 


Los Angeles, Calif. 423 East Third Street 
Fresno, Calif . 1406 N. Patterson Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Portland, Oregon East First and Taylor 
Seattle, Wash . ‘550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 
General Offices: Chicago 


40 Branches in Principal Cities in the United States 
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Dancing 
Shoes 


(Continued from page 11) 


angle at which it stood upon his closet | 


shelf at Mahukona. Now when he had 

packed he had taken that box down, had 
acon into it to be sure that the blue- 
mold of the tropics was not growing 
exuberantly on every inch of the leather. 


And at that moment (he remembered | 
the whole thing now), at that very ill- 


starred moment, the Head Luna had come 
bursting into the room to commission 
him to order three khaki riding suits for 
him from one of the tailors of Honolulu. 
He had laid the box down on the dresser 
while he took out his note-book to write 
down the tailor’s damned Chinese name. 


He had laid it down—and there it still lay. | 
And here was he, at eight o’clock New | 


Year’s Eve, shoeless. And the 
shires’ French car coming for him at 
Saal 
nine! 


Wil- | 


E thrust his stockinged feet into the | 
white canvas shoes that he had been | 


wearing with his Shantung suit during the 
day, and dashed to the telephone. From 
book he extracted the number of 


the 
every shoe-store in town, white and 
Oriental alike. 

He tried number after number. In 


each case he could hear the automatic 
ring-ring-ring of the mechanical phones. 
In each case they rang unregarded. 

He decided at last to ring up every 
man whom he knew. Ninety per cent of 
them would be dining out, he supposed, 


as all Honolulu seemed upon celebration | 


bent. But from the remaining ten per 
cent he might perhaps be able to extract 
a pair of black pumps. 


No, he wouldn’t | 


insist on pumps—if they could only let | 


| him have a pair of Oxfords—or high 
By Jove, he’d even put on a pair | 


shoes. 


of the high-topped boots such as his | 
grandfather used to wear under his | 


trousers. Any thing black! ; 
His eyes on the hands of his watch, 


relentlessly indicating eight- = Sap Sb | 


he began his final attack. He had been 
over-optimistic when he had estimated 
that ninety per cent only of his acquain- 
tances would be out. ‘The ratio ran 
much higher than that. He was able to 
get one man only—the chap who had 
taken him to dinner at the University Club. 
“T haven’t a pair of black shoes in the 
world except the pumps I have on, 
Caruthers.” That was a pretty way for 
a fellow who called himself your friend 
to talk. “The nearest thing to it would 
be the high shoes of dark Cordovan I had 
in the army.” 
“Well,” said Caruthers slowly, “they’re 
away off black, of course, but maybe if 
we shined them up till they just hit you 


in the eye you couldn’t tell what color | 


they were. What size do you wear?” 


“Seven and a half,” said his false 
friend, with perfect composure. 
“Seven and a—Oh, damn!” Harmon 


banged the receiver down upon its hook 

with the full force of his arm. He wished 

he could bang it harder. Seven— 
Suddenly, in the midst of his rage and 
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at Wi nter 


Get out the steamer trunk, pack plenty 
of summer clothes, phone your nearest 
railway, travel or steamship agent for a 
ticket direét to Hawaii—and laugh with 
us at winter! 

In two weeks or less you’ll be splash- 
ing in Waikiki’s voluptuous surf; playing, 
resting, dreaming in the land of tropic 
flowers and soft sunshine. 

Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, deep- 
sea fishing, inter-island cruising—all out- 


door sports in this lovely territory of 


the United States. Volcanic spectacles in 
Hawaii National Park. Ample modern 
hotels. 

The round trip (a vacation in itself) 
may be made in 3 to 4 weeks from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Van- 
couver or Viétoria, B. C., allowing a 
week or two in Hawaii, for as little as 
$300 to $400, including all necessary 
expense and sight-seeing. But why go 
back so soon to winter? Plan to stay 
longer! 
with 


For full information, illustrated 


brochure in colors— 





215 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
or 344 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A, 
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Hz is the God Lono,” said the Hawaiians 
when Captain Cook landed on their islands in 
1778. A temple was built to him — luscious 
tropical fruits that no Englishman had ever 
tasted before were served him — runners from 
distant isles brought him the gifts and homage 
of kings. 


Today Hawaii is the same “emerald set in a 
sapphire sea."’ Green palms still fringe the blue 
ocean. The surf still breaks white on the coral 
sands. Bronzed natives still ride the surf — 
Hawaii is still the land of poignant music and 
of exquisite hospitality. 


Hawaii is easily within your reach. Every week 
perfectly appointed Matson liners leave for the 


The Fairy Isles of Captain Cook 


Islands on an admirably planned tour lasting 
twenty-one days. Twelve to fourteen marvelous 
days at sea! Eight days of ever-increasing won- 
der, pleasure and admiration. Three weeks of 
vacation incomparable. 


Everything has been attended to for you. Every- 
thing is included in the original cost of each 
tour —about $270. 


Your worries stop the moment you step on 
board the liner, and until you step off again, 
your time is occupied with the tang of sea 
air, the peaceful, infinite calmness of the 
ocean—enchanting days of companionship and 
interest. 


Matoto—(Flying Fish) is the name of the new Matson liner now 

building. She will be completed early in 1927. The Matoto will accom- 

modate 680 first-class passengers, 150 staterooms will have private baths. 

The air in all staterooms will be completely changed every four minutes 

by forced ventilation. Swimming pool, gymnasium, beauty parlors, are 
among the many features of the ship. 


Matson. 


Navigation <QOmpany 


LE Matson Navigation Co., 
<a 235 Market St., San Francisco 
x ii I am interested in a trip to Hawaii. 


Please send me particulars. 
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The illustration pictures the take-off of the winning 

flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 

(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealér down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falis and Winnipeg 
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| despair, a new idea smote him. He added 


to his costume by putting on, over his 
athletic-cut shirt, his pale cream pongee 
coat. With this clutched across his 
chest, and with his white shoe strings 
flapping, he stole furtively out into the 
hall. 

The hotel was as full as it ever was, for 
this was the height of the tourist season. 
Many of these tourists were old boys, 
beating it to the tropics to keep their 


| aged bones warm through the few re- 


| covered was a 


| rapidly. 


maining winters that they would have to 
bother about them. That afternoon he’d 
seen some of them tottering round the 
lobby whom he’d wager would have had 
their bowl of milk-toast and be in bed 
by now. And their shoes—the shoes of 
the ancients— 

He crept through every corridor on 
his floor, but the only footgear he dis- 
pair of bulldog-toed 
monstrosities of flaring reddish tan. 

He ascended to the floor above, by the 
stairway. There fortune appeared to favor 
him. Inthe second corridor that branched 
from the main hallway stood two pairs 
of black shoes—one high, one low—side 
by side before a doorway. The tran- 
som over the door was lighted. 

Harmon approached stealthily. He 
slipped one foot from its white shoe and 
started to insert it cautiously in the 
waiting Oxford. 

“She jams, boy, she jams,” he mur- 
mured to himself as the advancing foot 
came to a stop. But if I can once get 
them on I don’t care how tight they 
are—”’ 

He stood poised on his white foot, 
lifted the other to get a firm hold on the 
snug shoe, and tugged at it so viciously 
that he fell thudding back against the 
door behind him. 

“Ellery!” cried a clear eastern voice. 
**Did you hear that, Ellery?” 

Harmon pulled himself to his feet just 
in time to save hirself from falling 
against the thin, erect woman with a 
high-bridged nose who opened the door. 

“T’m—lI’m the shoe-boy,” he lied 
“T’m collecting shoes. Stum- 


| bled, lady. Sorry to disturb you.” 


“Tt’s quite obvious that you are collect- 
ing shoes,” stated the lady clearly. “And 
equally obvious that you are not the 
shoe-boy. A kleptomaniac, perhaps. 
Ellery!” 


F{ARMON, ineffectually kicking the 
now tightly wedged black Oxford 


| against his white foot, saw Ellery appear 





through an open doorway from the ad- 
joining room. Ellery, an anxious-looking, 
undersized gentleman, seemed swallowed 
by his swallow-tail. 

“Ellery,” commanded his wife, “come 


here and hold this person while I tele- | 


phone the management.” 

Ellery appeared to compare his own 
dimensions with the ones on which Har- 
mon had draped his warring costume. 

“But, my dear,” he protested uncer- 
tainly. 

“Then I myself,” began the lady, ad- 
vancing with outstretched hand. 

Harmon at last freed his foot of 
Ellery’s property by one desperate kick, 
and ran for it. After him ran Ellery’s 
wife. That, he thought arrogantly, 
meant nothing. He could give her a 
three-yard handicap. In the midst of 
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For your every-day routine 
typing work in which clear, 
clean, lasting copies are re- 
quired for the files, nothing 
equals 


Multikopy 
Twenty-Five 


All weights to suit specific 
requirements. The copies 
from it will last as long as 
the paper upon which they 
are written. Colors: black, 
blue, purple, green, red. 
Specify MultiKopy brand 
when buying carbon paper. If 
your stationer cannot supply it, 
write our nearest warehouse. 
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TEC: able, helpful booklet which 
shows how to select the exact carbon 
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My Gladiolus Book 
will help you 


I HAVE put the results of my 
lifework in originating and 
growing gladioli into my 1926 
book. It tells you why Kun- 
derd Gladioli stand supreme. 
Contains my personal cultural 
directions and describes my new 
“Wonder Mixture.”’ Write for 
i have plenty 
of time to choose the Kunderd 
Gladioli you will want for your 
garden next summer. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
179 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and 
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this he itieadliaa he ace firmly 
on the dragging laces of his remaining 
white shoe, and went sprawling and 
staggering against the corner where the 
corridor met the main hall. 

He clutched at the wall, pulled himself 
up, stepped on the laces again— 

The hand of Ellery’s wife fastened 
firmly on the shoulder of his pongee coat. 
“Now!” said she, triumphantly. 

He gave an investigative wiggle— 
thank goodness the coat was loose—then 
sudde nly wrenched himself out of it, 
leaving the garment dangling in the 
lady’ s be-ringed grasp. 

“A souvenir, madam!” And he cast 
himself out of sight down the shaft of the 
stairway as Ellery’s wife screamed to 
the elevator boy to take up the chase. 

When he had gained his own room and 
locked its door against a pursuing world, 
Caruthers fell upon his couch and sur- 
veyed his outstretched feet. 

“One shoe off and one shoe on 

Hey diddle diddle, my son John!” 

He repeated, weary mirth struggling 
through his shame. 


JHAT time was it by now? Ten of 

nine. Inten minutes they would be 
ringing from the office to say that the 
Wilshires were waiting for him. And he 
would have to say that he had been taken 
suddenly and seriously ill. Mar- 
jorie—would think that he was drunk. 
(He might as well have guzzled down 
that okolehao.) She would never look 
at him again. She had been friendly, 
cordial, kind. She had given him the 
best of fair chances. 

He sprang to the telephone. There 
was one chance in a hundred that she 
had not yet started. If he could get her, 
could talk to her, he’d tell her the simple 
truth. She might believe him. Better 
that she should know him for the silly 
ass he was than that she should think 
him half-seas over, or indifferent. 

He spun the disc for what seemed to 
him the millionth time that hectic night. 
There would be no answer, of course. 
He should have learned to cease expecting 
any luck with the phone. 

But there was an answer, immediate 
and direct, in Marjorie Wilshire’s own 
voice. 

‘Miss Marjorie,” said he, too har- 
assed to be hesitant now, “this is the 
biggest and most unhappy fool in these 
Hawaiian Islands. Yes, my other name 
is Harmon Caruthers. Apparently I left 
most of my mind over at Mahukona. I 
did leave my dress shoes there, and didn’t 
discover it until eight o’clock tonight. 
Since then, I’ve tried every way I can 
think of to possess myself of a pair. Now 
I’m momentarily expecting to be ar- 
rested for attempting to purloin some 
from an upper corridor. You see, 
couldn’t bear to give up the chance of an 
evening with you, Marjorie—Marjorie.’ 
repeated her name, quite unconscious 

f the familiarity with which he was using 
ie “But I shall have to. There simply 
isn’t any way now—. And disappointed! 

I can’t begin to tell you—” 

“You poor lamb!” Manna could have 
been no more reviving to the wandering 
Hebrews than was Marjorie Wilshire’s 
voice to her disheveled, disheartened, 
but still devoted swain. “I wonder if / 
couldn’t—What size—” 






















































DISTANCE of hundreds of miles from the Indiana Lime- 

stone quarries is no obstacle to the use of The Nation’s 

Building Stone in the state of California. 
The new Hellman Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
building, Los Angeles, is another one of the distinguished 
structures on the Western Coast for which Indiana Limestone 
was used for both exterior ashlar work and interior, where 
the plain walls serve as an effective background for the rich 
marble and bronze columns and counter screens, and the 
ceiling which is handsomely decorated in colors. 

Indiana Limestone is noted for its great beauty and ex- 
treme durability. It will not crumble or decay, and it is for 
this reason that those in charge of large building projects find 
it the most practical and economical of building materials. 

Indiana Limestone has been shipped to France, and to 
Argentine, South America; carried by dog-sled and canoe 
into the Arctic regions to be used in erecting a cross and 
tombstones to four of the Scarlet Riders of Canada who lost 
their lives in a blizzard. Jobs are being figured in Japan and 
Havana, Cuba; and carved figures of Indiana Limestone are 
used on the Bush House, London, England. 

These booklets sent free upon request: 
“The Story of Indiana Limestone’”’ 
“Indiana Limestone Bank Buildings”’ 
“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limeston 
“Indiana Limestone for School and College Building s’ 
*ortfolio of House Designs —50c 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings Bank Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Schultze & Weaver, Architects 
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An Account of Stewardship 





Firty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the worl 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssOcIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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of Pimples, Black- 
eads, Aene Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch 
and Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily 
or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE has 
been Tried, Tested and Proven its merits 
in over 100,000 test cases. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet-—“‘A CLEAR-TONE 
Skin”—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS 145 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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This splendid nursery v 
furnishes both amusement and 
exercise for your child, Child 
sits on seat and walks in an 
direction. Toddler frame 

baby-blue enameled steel, 
enameled and rub- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
For 60 days only we will send 
_ a Toddler, copy of Rock-A- 
ye Baby Book (telling all 3 
about baby) and a handsome ii 
Bath Thermometer, all for $5. 
nd p. 0. money order. Ask 
for nursery accessory catalog. 
Perfection Mig. Company 
703 ell, St. Louis, Mo. 


2703 N. Leffingw No. 38 Price $52° 








“Nines!” Harmon all but shouted 
into the mouthpiece (he could have 
sworn it was emitting a rosy light), 
“Nines! Any width!” 

At precisely five minutes past the hour 
the Wilshires’ Japanese chauffeur pre- 
sented himself at the door of Caruther’s 
room. Under his arm, wrapped hurriedly, 
was a pair of the paternal Wilshire shoes, 
high and sensible, but blessedly nines, 
and black. 

Mr. Harmon Caruthers, elegant from 
the ankles up—linen perfect, studs cor- 
rect, vest irreproachable, a white gar- 
denia against the dull silk of his lapel— 
donned the shoes and descended rapidly 
to the waiting car. 

Its landau back was up, against the 
rain that came slashing down in squa!ls 
from Tantalus. Within its dim interior, 
separated by thick plate glass from the 
driver, sat Marjorie, and Marjorie alone. 

“T want to hear the whole story,” she 
laughed breathlessly. ‘Tell me, while 
we wait for Aunt Amanda.” 

But young Harmon Caruthers could 
not look at her and remember his adven- 
tures. He stretched hungry arms toward 
the kind, the smiling, the shimmering 
and beatific vision. 

“Marjorie—Marjorie, you darling! 
Marjorie, my perfect and lovely dear!” 

“Sh-h-h,” breathed Marjorie, and laid 
her hand on his, “‘sh-h-h, here they come.” 

The bulb that illuminated the interior 
of the car flashed on. Under its light 
there appeared a cloaked, erect lady, fol- 
lowed by a little, stooping man. The 
chauffeur closed the door behind them. 
The car slid away from the curb, 


F{ARMON sat transfixed. There onthe 
seat opposite him were Ellery and his 
wife! If he could leap from the car! If 
he could run for his life! But there was 
Marjorie— 

“Aunt Amanda,” she was beginning, 
“may I present Mr. Harmon Caruthers? 

ei 

But recognition had dawned in the 
eyes of Aunt Amanda. 

“Ellery! Don’t you know him? This 
is the thief!” She leaned forward as if she 
would again have seized upon him. 

“The shoes,” groaned Harmon, turn- 
ing to the object of his adoration, “the 
shoes I tried to—er—borrow!” 

“Oh!” -Marjorie’s look cleared. ‘The 
ones you told me about when you tele- 
phoned!” 

She leaned toward her aunt, laid an 
insistent hand upon her knee. She was 
flushing, but her head was high and her 
eyes were bluer than the bar of sapphires 
she wore upon her gown. She spoke in a 
clear voice. 

“When I tell you, Aunt Amanda, that 
I am afhanced to Mr. Caruthers, I am 
sure that you will want to know him 
better. It seems that you are not quite 
strangers even now, that you must have 
met when he was attempting to obtain a 
pair of shoes so that we might not be dis- 
appointed by his failing to be with us 
this evening.” 

Harmon did not hear Aunt Amanda’s 
gulp of astonishment, did not see Uncle 
Ellery’s grin of comprehension. His 


rapt eyes were on the picture the jiggling 
light revealed to him. Not one of those 
already in his collection compared with 
it. It was entitled: “Darling Marjorie 
Announcing Her Engagement.” 
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BRISTLES OR BADGER HA/p 
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HITING-ADAMS 

Shaving Brushes are 
made from selected bristles 
end Badger Hair only, The 
‘business end” of every 
Whiting-Adams brush is full 
and bushy, carries a copious 
jather that works in easily 
and softens the beard quick- 
ly. areca the bristles 
“'stay put’ ’—that’s expected, 













Every hair is permanently 
imbedded in hard rubber 
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Brush Manufacturers for 7 years and the largest in the World 
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Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 
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For Free Sample write The Scho!l Mfg. Co., Chicago 














instrument that removes superfluous hair, PERMA- 
and PAINLESSLY. No Drugs. No Chemicals. Nota needle, 
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entirely automatic. Three dollars brings this Parcel Post, with 
money-back guarantee. Toilet necessity. Descriptive folder and 
information FREE. 

8125 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O 
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DR. STEDMAN'S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 
TRADE “MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. 
































It’s dangerous! Send $1 to; 
day for our device that pos- 
itively corrects this habit. 
Simple and hygenic, it weighs 
but a few ounces. Invented 
by a baby specialist and en- 
-') dorsed by doctors. Prevents 

baby from putting his hands 
to his face, yet allows perfect freedom. 
Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 
Send your. dollar to-day—or write for further 
information and our FREE TRIAL offer to 


184 FOURTH AVENUE, BUHL, IDAHO. 
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The Case of 
Panchita 


(Continued from page 32) 


be on hand to do the marketing and 
superintend the arrangements. Perhaps 
Panchita herself might be good enough 
to look after the decorations, he added. 

Panchita nodded. She could do no 
more, and fled out into the calming sun- 
light and winds. 

“What luminous points that child’s 
eyes are,” Warfield half thought, half 
felt, ‘and what a willow-wand she is 
growing into.” 

By the end of the week the dance, the 
theater party, the dinner were over. Cap- 
tain Warfield sat again in the moon-flower 
nook of his veranda; but, although it was 
again a bright, balmy evening, the air that 
blew in from the ocean seemed chilly, 
the distant whistling-buoys sounded bleak 
and dismal, the waves that rippled and 
danced in the moonlight brought to him 
a mournful cadence. 

“T shall not give the dinner Sunday 
that I spoke to you and Pancha about,” 
he turned to say to Panchita when her 
light footstep broke in upon his musings. 





THE girl drew quickly into the shadow 
and waited. Nothing more was said, 
however, so the deep eyes that burned out 
of the moon-flower shadow turned to go. 


“Good night, Captain Warfield,” she 








turned back to say softly before she dis- 
appeared round the corner. 

“The child seemed to scent something 
in the air,”’ Warfield admonished himself, 
pulling himself together and lighting a 
fresh cigarette in his endeavor to assume 
the indifferent front with which he must 
meet the world the next day, “but she 
doesn’t suspect what a little touch of 
sympathy may mean to a fellow some- | 
times.” 

Whether it was his heart or his vanity 
that smarted most from his three unex- 
pected rebuffs, the fact remained that it 
was a crestfallen, disgruntled old bache- 
lor who tried to take the world at his 
usual valuation of it during the following 
weeks. 

When Panchita came in the evening to 
see if there were orders she usually found 
the captain at home—a heretofore un- 
heard of thing— and it was always Pan- 
chita now who came. Old Pancha had 
been persuaded that her rheumatism 
was too bad for her to climb the hills, and 
as she watched Panchita’s retreating fig- 
ure she praised the saints for such a 
thoughtful daughter. 

And strangely enough, after each 
apparition of those luminous points 
burning in the shadow, Warfield’s mental 
comments, when comments there were, 
ceased to designate her as “that child.” 
Her sympathy was surely a woman’s and 
her perception wonderful, for, he assured 
himself, she was the only person in the 
world who had divined that the bottom 
had dropped out of his life. 

Sometimes the captain detained her a 
few moments, as long as it seemed proper 
to talk to her on his veranda, to ask about 
the flowers in her garden or Pancha’s 
rheumatism. 

















Manet 


Document No. 58 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries is entitled: 
“Oysters: An Important Health 
Food.’’ Among other things it says: 


(1) ‘“‘The oyster is easily di- 
gested, and is rich in elements 
of importance in our diet.” 


(2) “Oysters contain two hun- 
dred times as much iodine as 
milk, eggs and beefsteak.”’ 


(3) ‘‘One pound of oysters will 
furnish 28% of the protein a 
man needs daily, 35% of the 
calcium, 53% of the phosphor- 
us, 136% of the iron.”’ 


Olympia Oysters, rich in iodine, 
phosphorus, iron, and other rare 
vital health salines, should form 
the basis of at least one family 
meal per week and they are really 
more economical than meat. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipes 










Serve the Cocktail! 


—One to two dozen 
oysters, ample catsup; 
salt, lemon juice, Wor- 
cester, Tabasco if de- 
sired. Wonderful for 
family health! 
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Which mean so much . . . commercially, 


socially, are gained this new way 
with gleaming white teeth 


ERE is a new and radically dif- 
ferent way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores “off- 
color” teeth to attractive whiteness 
and that leading dentists of the world 
are urging. 

In a few days it will work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. 

Your teeth will be clear and gleam- 
ing; your gums firm and of healthy 
color. Just mail the coupon. A full 
10-day supply will be sent you. 


FILM ... it hides pretty teeth, 
and imperils gums 

Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, vis- 
cous coating that clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. It lays your 
gums open to bacterial attack and 
your teeth open to decay. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 


It removes that film. 

And Firms the Gums 
It does two important things at once: 
Removes that film, then firms the gums. 
A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now before you forget. 


Pepsaodeéent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 163, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il!., U. S. A. 
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By the time the Tenth had received its 
orders for the Philippines, Warfield was 
a sadder and, as he thought, wiser man. 
He had deduced a few fundamental con- 
clusions from the chaos of his fallen 
hopes, and was now secure in the strength 
of his lesson. 

As he sat for the last time in the shelter 
of his veranda nook waiting impa- 
tiently for the light step of Panchita, 
he told himself over again a few of the 
truths sad experience had made his. 

It is, after all, neither beauty, wealth, 
social connections nor accomplishments 
that make for domestic happiness. A 
true devotion and womanly sympathy 
may, in the long run of a lifetime, out- 
weigh the elusive fragrance of roses and 
violets. A woman can not always be 
under the limelight of the social whirl, 
and her manner of crossing a ball-room 1s 
no earnest of the way she may enter a 
sick-room. The fact that a girl’s deceased 
parent may have been a millionaire is not 
of half so much importance to the hearth- 
stone comfort as a few homely little 
virtues in the girl herself. 


YV/HEN Panchita appeared, as usual, 
round the corner of the veranda this 
was the burden of his thought and his talk. 
Panchita’s eyes glowed out of the dusk of 
their lashes with a fullness of meaning 
Warfield had scarcely hoped to find there. 
Thus it all was quickly arranged. 

The captain’s friends are still wonder- 
ing what mad freak of fancy ever led the 
ultra-exquisite, super-sensitive, hyper-’ 
critical Walter Winfield Warfield to 
choose for his wife the daughter of his 
old Mexican housekeeper; and there are 
three haughty young women in San Fran- 
cisco who have torn his name from their 
remembrance. 

And Captain Warfield has searched the 
world over for a pipe or brand of tobacco 
that will not pour out smoke-wraiths of 
queenly figures and stately manners. 

Panchita, herself, is the only one of the 
actors of this little tragedy untouched by 
repinings and unanswered questionings, 
although even she sometimes wonders in | 
what order those little notes were changed, | 
as she tries to remember whether it was | 
into the envelope directed to Miss Car- 
rington that she put Elisabeth’s note, or 
whether it was?Josephine’s that went to | 
Constance. 





Silent, Things 





Rational 
RUPTURE l 
‘Relief. 


THAT RUPTURE CAN BE 
CURED under scientifically correct 
treatment is proved by the voluntary 
testimonials of hundreds of thous- 
ands of men, women and children 
who have found permanent relief 
and lasting cure in the soothing bene- 
fits following the wearing of a 


BROOKS APPLIANCE 


Play hard, work hard and sleep well 
though ruptured! Your Brooks Appliance, 
weighing only a few ounces, cannot be de- 
tected through the clothing. It firmly but 
gently retains the damaged muscular wills 
and thus helps Nature to proceed with the 
process of repair and cure. Instead of the 
steel and leather of the ordinary truss, soft, 
pliable bands hold the velvet-like air-cushion 
in place, exerting a constant, even pressure, 
just as if it were the palm of your hand. 

In our thirty-five years of service nearly a 
million sufferers have accepted our offer of 
sending a Brooks Appliance on trial to prove 
it relieves at once, stays in place permanently 
and assists Nature to heal. A steel and con- 
crete vault in Marshall, Michigan, houses 
the unsolicited letters of the multitude who 


| were cured—many of them from men who 
| had been rejected for army or navy service 


before a Brooks Appliance made them fit. 
When you send in the coupon, you will 


| receive first hand evidence of cures—cover- 


| ing the span of life from early dawn to night. 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 


There is a poignant eloquence 
In silent things; 

Grass, a hill, dawn, 

Gray curving wings. 


The muted stirrings 

Of a baby’s breath, 

A tired face that smiles 
In death. 


And ho, a singing loveliness 

No art may duplicate— 

The sweetest moments of our love, 
Inarticulate. 


Sent On Trial for Proof 


Our Appliance is sent on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are sole judge. 
Now fill out and send the coupon—for your- 


| self, a relative or a friend. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


SROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 
243, State St., Marshall, Michigan 


Mail in plain sealed envelope, Illustrated 
Book, Proofs, Prices and Free Offer to 
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Code of Men 


(Continued from page 65) 








Sully Lewis stood there with Bart, 
his hands in his pockets, and a defiant 
sneer curling his heavy lips. 

‘And by the way, Lawson, here’s some- | 
thing else you can think over,” Lewis | 
snapped. “I’ve known Miss Graves 
and her aunt for some time. You'll 
have some tall explaining to do soon. | 
You may have to tell: why you were so | 
willing to pay their debts and bring them | 
out here, and you might have to produce 
some witnesses who were present when 
Milton Graves died. Also, you might 
have to make an accounting for the 
money he was known to have.” 

Smiling Jim listened in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

Bart, however, pushed a gun barrel 
into the engineer’s stomach and held it 






































Your Revolver 








there. | 
“Yuh low down skunk, apologize,” | 

/ he growled. should be 
' “Wait, Bart,” interceded the cattle- | 
man, curiously quiet. “Are you in- | 
E ferring that I robbed and killed Graves?” 


he asked Lewis. 


SMITH & WESSON 







ct [he engineer shrugged his shoulders. | 

‘y “Let me shoot the snake, Jim,” | 

S- pleaded Bart. | b : 

n But the rancher waved him_ aside. | ecause — 

ef “Lewis,” he said slowly, “you lie and | 

es you, know it. I don’t believe a thing T shoots Straight: the world’s target records at 





long and short range were made with Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers. 


you've said. But even if it is true, 
it wouldn’t change matters any. We 

en in the West don’t fight from behind 
onl petticoats. If you’ve put that 
idea in their heads, I’m not going to 
ell fight with them. It’s you [’ll settle 









It stays Put: double-locked safety cylinder— 
also two steel lugs that hold hammer until trigger 
is pulled. 


















le- with for lying about me. Now get going It wears Vell: built of processed steel and ad- 
wi and keep off the ranch. Let him go, Bart.” ‘satesl eials ceimlaet inal: @ iets ce 

ils Lewis mounted, and whirled his horse justed with perfect precision, a Smith & Wesson 
he off at a gallop. Revolver will live as long as a man. 

he “Say, I’d sure fill the hombre that Learn to shoot, combining duty with pleasure— 
ft, put such ideas in her head full of hot ; eae: an a am : 

3 use your cellar as a gallery, let us tell you how— 
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FOR SCALP TREATMENT—SEND FOR 
“GLOVER’S Handbook On the Scalp and Hair”. 
An authoritative analysis. Suggests practical 
methods of treatment. FREE on request. 


Address: H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. M-1, 119-121 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 





homes in the West. And a Cash Prize 
Contest—for amateurs—on Small 
Homes Design. 
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Greatest Playground 


At Your Very Door 


And Southern California has a twelve-months “season 
of gaiety and sport. So, whenever you are ready, come! 


HE fun, like the foliage, is in “‘full bloom” 
in Southern California now—motor trips, 
fiestas, beach parties, golf, tennis, horseback 


riding, mountain climbing, camping, fishing, . 


hunting—everything and anything that’s 
pure, unadulterated joy! 

Why wait? There’s January, February, 
March and April if you want to “winter” 
here—or string it out through May, June, 
and all summer if you wish. 

For this is the great playground that’s 
famous for its Year ‘Round Springtime— 
genially warm in “winter” as the gorgeous 
flowers, the sunshine and all these “Spring- 
time-Winter sports” can testify. For “sum- 
mer,” let the U. S. Weather Bureau speak 
through their authentic records—the average 
mean temperatures for June for 48 years have 
registered 66 degrees; 48 Julys, 70; 48 
Augusts, 71; 48 
sa | Septembers, 69;— 
these records (not 

















our own, but Uncle Sam's) were taken in 
Los Angeles, the central city of this favored 
land. 

So when you're ready, come to Southern 
California and find the finest climate that 
you've ever known. Come and play, or work, 
or rest. Come as a sight-seer, a student, an 
artist, an educator, a sportsman, a scientist, 
or whatever you are, for the same reason that 
the great moving picture studios come here— 
because the mountains, desert, orange groves, 
old Spanish Missions, palm trees, ocean 
valleys, canyons, towns and cities, make a 
little “world within a world” right here. 

Come to Southern California to be interested 
—amused, amazed, delighted and refreshed. 

And do it now. Mail coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. Ask your nearest railroad 
or steamship agent or automobile club to tell 
you all about it. 

Living costs and rates are very reasonable. 
Come now—or immediately make your plans. 


Southern 
California— 


Year ’Round Vacation Land Supreme 





The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 


Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 


Value of Agricultural Products 


ee Se Te See $82,588,903 
Value of Citrus Products (1924). 32,480,685 
Harbor Imports (1924).......... 4,136,799 tons 
Harbor Exports (1924)......... 18,131,622 tons 
A 22,268,421 tons 
Oil Production (1924).......... 120,000,000 bbls. 


A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 

A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all 
other purposes. ' 


A.t-Year Crus or Sournern CALIFORNIA 
Dept. P-1, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California . 

I am planning to visit Southern California this winter. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked. 

0 Los Angeles O Orange 0 Riverside 

0) San Bernardino () Santa Barbara (O Ventura 














When a Midget 
Goes a~W ooing 


(Continued from page 29) 


cocoanuts. As his clothes were washed 
away, leaving him garbed only in a 
gee-string, which he thought hardly the 
right garb in which to play the role of 
dashing suitor, he decided to return home 
for another suit of clothes before renewing 
love’s pilgrimage. 

At another time on a similar mission 
ill luck pursued him. As they were 
passing through an estuary that led up to 
the house of Ajaratol a splash was heard 
and the gallant little lover was minus a 
paddler. A large hungry crocodile had 
nabbed the man who was sitting on the 
stern of the boat. 

In spite of the appeals made by Diki 
Diki and the terrible experiences he had 
undergone, Ajaratol spurned his atten- 
tions. To make matters worse, a rival 
appeared in the personage of Maharaja 
Kiram, living on the island of Panducan, 
two hours’ sail away. The Maharaja was 
forty years old and 42% inches high, full 
five inches taller than Diki Diki. These 
two Lilliputians were distant relatives. 
But Diki Diki outranked Kiram, for a 
Maharaja is only a “colonel,” while a 
Panglima is a “general.”” The Maharaja 
was no more successful than his rival; evi- 
dently Lilliputian ladies are independent. 


Dp! DIKI called a meeting of all the 
neighboring chiefs to give him counsel 
and advice in the matter. 

After much deliberation the assembly 
of chiefs decided to proceed in a body to 
the home of Ajaratol’s parents and put 
up their plea“for the suit of Diki Diki. 
So early one July*morning this august 
assembly of chiefs, under the supreme 
command of Diki Diki, set sail with gongs 
sounding, gabangs (Moro stringed instru- 
ments) playing, and gay banners waving, 
in style to win any lady’s heart. 

The most eloquent and impressive 
orators were chosen to present the case of 
Diki Diki. All his virtues were extolled, 
his bravery, his genial disposition, his 
rank, title, influence, leadership, and last 
but not least, his honor as a second-grade 
pupil of the public school. The parents 
of Ajaratol were so duly impressed that 
they could not refuse the appeals of the 
envoys of this ardent little lover. The 
suit having been favored, Diki Diki, who 
had brought along fresh attire to replace 
his sea-drenched suit, appeared before his 
fiancee as fresh and dandy as if he had 
just come out of a band-box. 

Diki Diki was radiant over his success. 
Arrangements were immediately made for 
the wedding. They decided to have it in 
Jolo, making it a public affair. Two cows 
were slaughtered to feed the multitude of 
invited guests. Maharaja Kiram, the 
former rival, rather cool at first, finally 
was won over to such an extent that he 
agreed to be the best man, and, that all 
might be in keeping at this Lilliputian 
wedding, the tiny Imam or priest agreed 
to perform the ceremony according to 
Moro rites. 
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Summer, ™* Mystery 
and Morocco 
Only Nine Days from New York 


ons centuries past, swarthy, 
tribes wandered through the 
trackless desert down to today. And, 
under the star dusted canopy of the 
Sahara, they still pitch their striped 
tents. 


And once upon a time, there lived in 
the mystery of Morocco a Sultan who 
loved beauty. His slaves built him a 
palace like that of Versailles ... a 
beauty that still lives. 


Too, there was a great teacher who 
told of Allah. Now, many mosques, 
exquisitely decorated, point their 
slender minarets upward into the 
Mussulmans’ heaven. 


It’s North Africa of a thousand years 
ago... and today! It is perpetual 
summertime . . . an exotic story in 
vivid colors held together by thou- 
sands of miles of macadam highway 
and 31 famous Transatlantique hotels. 


Season from October until May 


Six days from America to Europe 
on a French Liner. No transferring 
to tenders at Havre. Three hours on 
a special boat train to Paris. Over- 
night, the fashionable Riviera. And 
but little more than a day distant 

. . at the far end of “the longest 
gangplank in the world” the 
past lives again. 


‘drench Line 


Compagnie Génerale Transatlan'tique 


New York City 


19 State Street - 


3, ow FR 
ie Sa 





Offices and agencies in princi- 
pal cities uf United Statex, 
Europe and Canada or ask 
any travel or tourist agency 





Write for Booklet ‘*Across North Africa’’ 
by Rosita Forbes 


|} arms. 


The Song of the Colorado 


(Continued from page 6%) 


Buxton shook his head, and his wife 
replied: “Too many kids to put to bed, 
thank you, Jim. But you go, Con.” 

The front of the town hall was lighted 
by kerosene flares stuck in the sand on 
either side of its single door. Connie and 
Jim entered, preceded or followed by 
nearly every ‘inhabitant of Soda Crossing. 

Seated beside Connie on the bench 
which they selected well toward the rear 
of the big bare room, was a tiny Japanese 
woman with a slant-eyed baby girl in her 
On Varney’s other side sat “Big 
Mary,” a shapelessly fat Indian woman 
dressed in a brilliant red and blue calico 
“Mother Hubbard.” In a far corner, 
Fu Yoo, the Chinese restaurant keeper’s 
bright little eyes glistened expectantly. 
Even Bill Gleason, with his head and 
right arm bandaged, was there and glar- 
ing balefully at Varney. Groups of 
Mexican girls and boys, miners, punchers, 
and the storekeepers of the town filled the 
long benches. The men were from every 
state; from Ireland, England, Japan. 
There were Welsh miners, known as 
“Cousin Jacks,” Scandinavians, even a 
pure-blooded Spaniard. 

Connie turned to Varney laughingly: 
“Back in Blue Grass Valley the types are 
all American, but the whole world seems 


| represented here.” 


| 








Jim glanced over the room. “All 
the desert towns I’ve seen are ’bout the 
same, ’cordin’ to size. The squareheads 
an’ Cousin Jacks mine, the Injuns and 
Greasers do the packin’ an’ guidin’, the 
Chink laundries, the Jap cooks, or helps 
gather soda. They’re all workin’ for the 
American.” 

“And what does the American do?” 
Connie asked. 

Jim grinned. “Oh, he jest rides round 
an’ keeps ’em busy.” 


UDDENLY a glow appeared on the 

screen and amid deep silence the title 
was flashed. It wasa reel of rapid-fire west- 
ern romance. A rancher, ploughing, was 
held up by mounted bandits, driven to 
his house at the point of a revolver, and 
forced to divulge where his savings were 
hidden. 

At this point Varney said in a low tone 
charged with disgust, “An’ him without 
a gun on his hip. It serves him right, 
though. Ploughin’ aint a he-man’s job 
anyway.” 

“But I’m a _ plough-woman, myself, 
Mr. Varney,” she challenged him. 

“Well, it aint a woman’s job, either, 
that’s a sure thing,” he declared. 

“But, Mr. Varney, the West, like any 
other country, has grown through its 
farmers.” 

“No, Ma’am, ’taint so. The West was 
built by the cow punchers an’ miners. 
They made the country safe fer the 
ranchers, an’ if I had my way, the 
ploughin’ would all be done by guineys 
an’ squareheads.” 

Connie fell silent, astounded at such 
views. This man, young, spirited, sane 
and competent in his own chosen path, 
possessed no background of history, and 
refused to see. He belonged with the 
scout pioneers. 


At last the reel was finished. 

Connie took Jim’s arm as they stepped 
out into the night, a gesture foreign to 
her since she had gone to Blue Grass 
Valley. Forgotten were his economic views; 
he belonged with the splendid desert night, 
with its calm, its indomitable silence. 


HEY walked in silence for a few min- 

utes, then she turned to him, the low- 
hung desert stars lighting a flame in her 
eyes. “When Uncle and I met you on 
the trail the other day, you were singing 
a song, and I happened to hear the words. 
Do you feel that way? Or was it just a 
song!” 

“Tt was jest a trail song, but I sure feel 
that way. Fact is,” he chuckled, “I 
made up that song, an’ I add a new verse 
when the open trail looks special good to 
me—like it did that day. An’ lemme tell 
you,” he went on seriously, “there’s lots 
0 fellers I know would like to see the 
West wild an’ free an’ open as it used 
to be. A cow punch has to dig post 
holes nowadays! That’s why I stay up 
in the Oasis, where I was born. It’s jest 
as God made it.” 

“How about dying by a .45 bullet?” 
she asked softly. 

Jim grinned up at the stars. “I was 
feelin’ sort o’ mournful, an’ my hand was 
achin’ me, but I’d sure rather die thataway 
than from rheumatiz from hangin’ on to 
plough handles!” 

Connie shook hands with him at the 
Buxton’s door, looking up at him with 
that same star-flame in her eyes. ‘Ihen 
strong arms went round her, crushing 
her to him, while he kissed her mouth, her 
eyes, her brow. “You’re mine,” he said, 
his clear voice grown husky. 

“Jim! Jim! you mustn’t!” She spoke 
low, pushing with her hands against his 
breast. “I’m not yours!” 

He fell back at that, breathing hard. 
“You’re not mine?” 

“No. Don’t you see, Jim? We don’t 
belong i in the same world. I’d die, shut 
up in that hollow just going to seed. And 
—and—you never want to leave it.”’ 

Varney snapped up_ very straight. 
“You’d die in the Oasis!” 

“[’m sorry Jim. I don’t belong here. 
I’m going home tomorrow. So this is g00d- 
by, anyway. I’d like to part friends.” 

“Sure, Connie.” The whimsical draw! 
was back in his voice, but the night hid 
the pain on his face. “An’ I’ve give you 
a right good-by, a’ready, so now I'l! be 

sayin’ adios.” 

She stood for a moment before the 
unopened door, her breast heaving, and 
regret in her eyes, watching his tall 
figure melt into the darkness. It was 
amazing! With all his fire, spirit, innate 
chivalry, he was unbelievably narrow. 
It was not merely the wrong-headed ness 
of youth, for he was a seasoned man; and 
he was right in saying that there were 
others like himself. She knew! She had 
seen them; ranchers who would leave 
their land unplowed, their crops untilled, 
while they rode. It was adoration of 
an old tradition, archaic, lazy. The 
West was not taking its great place be- 


cause of such. men. 
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LIMITED 
Strictly first-class 
standard Pullman 
train. 

De luxe service — 
shower-baths; 
barber; valet; 
ladies’ maid; 
club and 


observation cars. 
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EXTRA 


ATRAVEL VALUE 


At No Additional Fare 
Accept the “plus value” of this 
journey thru a charmed land— 
traversed by Southern Pacific 


SET ROUTE 


Go this way of romance through the delightful scenes of the 
warm Southland. Fare is the same as via a direct route. Stop- 
over privileges permit interesting visits at numerous tourist 
meccas along the way. 











Plan toinclude the spectacular Carriso Gorge trip, San Diego 
to Niland. Go via Phoenix and over the magnificent Apache 
Trail auto trip through a land rich in legendary lore and 
scenic wonder. 


Stop at Yuma, Casa Grande (ruins of prehistoric habita- 
tion), Tucson, El Paso; see how huge irrigation projects here 
are creating amazingly fruitful garden spots. 

Visit Juarez—five minutes away from El Paso yet entirely 
typical of Old Mexico, a foreign country. Then see historic 
San Antonio and bustling Houston. 


On through luxuriously-verdant Louisiana—rice lands and 
cotton fields stretching to the horizon at either side. Here and 
there intriguing glimpses of plantation life reminiscent of the 
storied romance of the “Old South”. 

Straight to New Orleans, southern metropolis with its 
quaint mixture of new and old-world customs and scenes, 
Thence trains for east or north, or via Southern Pacific pala- 
tial steamers for New York--delightful five-day ocean 
voyage. 

Go this way and return over some other route if you wish. 
Ask any Southern Pacific agent for descriptive booklets and 
further information, or write to 


Southern Pacific Lines 


F. S. McGINNIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Sailing October 16 
1926 


Raymond- Whitcomb 
Round the World Cruise 


New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Korea 
—besides all the usual cruise-ports. 
Every country at its best season. 
On the new Cunarder “Carinthia”. 
Westbound — with opportunity for 
travel in Europe before returning. 
Rates—$2250 and upward. 
+> 
Sailing from Los Angeles—October 31 
and from San Francisco— November 2, 
Passengers may join at either port. 
Send for the Cruise Book. 
4+ 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
433 West Fifth St. 
Los Angeles 


657 Market St. 
San Francisco 

















| abiding by outworn traditions. 


Her thoughts swung to Tod Galloway 
—strong, quiet, constructive Tod who 
was helping, in his modest way, to feed 
the country and the world, doing his best 
to make the West great. Connie, being 
honest even with herself, owned that 
she had felt powerfully attracted to 
Varney, but she was a new woman and 
would not tie to any one who clung to 
the past. Her mate, if she ever had one, 
must be a man willing to work side by 
side with her for progress in a disor- 
ganized world, not one who insisted on 
“Her 
mate”—she would probably never meet 
him, she told herself, as she softly turned 
the knob of the front door. 


AM BUXTON was seated at one side 

of the living-room table reading a 
week-old county paper and Mary Buxton 
sat on the other side of the lamp repairing 
rents in small garments when Connie 
walked in, blinking in the light. 

Mary Buxton looked critically at her 
niece. Two vertical creases showed be- 
tween the fine brows, her color was high, 
the large brown eyes were very bright. 

“You look awful determined, Connie.” 

“T am, Aunt Mary. I saw a picture of 
a rancher plowing in the movies tonight 
and I’m going home tomorrow. I ought 
to be attending to my knitting again.” 

“We'll miss you, child; but say, Con- 
nie, that wasn’t a picture of Tod Gallo- 
way you saw tonight, was it? Is his 





name really “Tod’?” 


“His name is Robert, but every one 
calls him ‘Tod’.” Connie ignored the 
jibe. 

“Wonder could it be the same? Reckon 
it must. Can this Tod friend of yours 
write, Con ee 

“Write! ’Course he can write!” 

“Yes, I know, but can he write poetry?” 

“Tod Galloway write poetry! I can’t 
imagine it, Aunt Mary,” laughed Connie. 

“Well, I got a letter in tonight’s mail, 
after you and Jim left, from your Aunt 


’ 


| Helen in York state, and she says she 


read in the Belfry, one of the highbrow 


| magazines, a poem by a Robert Galloway 
| of Blue Grass Valley, Colorado. She was 





interested on account of the place, know- 
ing you’d homesteaded there. She writes 
sort 0’ sarcastic; you know how your 
Aunt Helen is! Says she thought Blue 
Grass Valley was a sort of prairie, not a 
poetry center. She sends the poem along, 
and wants to know if you know him. 
Here’s the clipping.” 

Connie took it and read, wonderingly. 
The poem was entitled “The Song of the 
Colorado.” Connie had taken a classical 
course at Denver, but she did not look 
for technical flaws. The song had vision, 
feeling, imagination. It pictured the 
very spirit of the great river and it ended: 


Banked by snow and banked by boulder; 
Running hotter, running colder, 

As you ceaseless swing along; 

Curving, in the sunset’s smolder, 

Round some mountain Titan’s shoulder— 
Hark! I hear your rugged song: 


“T am god and I am demon; 
I’m constructive and destructive; 
I’m an epic and a saga; 
I’m an artist and a poet; 
I’m a patriarch of rivers— 
I am stronger than rock mountains: 
I am languorous and sunny; 
I’m alluring and deceiving, 








Our location at Post and Stockton 


is only a blockfrom the 
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To Hang Up Things 
In the Living Room 
Moore Push- Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For all heavy pictures 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 

Samples loaned class off- ~~ 

cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 ¢ 

each. No order for class, society, club 

emblems too large or too small. Special 

designs made on request, 


7710 South Ave., Rochester, W. 
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Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built for 

Truck Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, Berry 

and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, Country Es- 

tates, Cemeteries, Parks and Lawn-work. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Standard Engine Company 


3216 Como Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wc. 





Classified Advertising 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 








Make your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.” ted in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. 
— Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, Cali- 
ornia. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send mcdel or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington, D. C. 








Inventions Commercialized on cash or 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 
24 years. Complete facilities. References. Write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
son ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison 
Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 





$115—$400 Monthly paid Ry. Station Office 
positions. Free passes, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Supt., (ABP) Star Bldg. St. Louis, 
0. 
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For beneath my gentlest motion 
Is the thrust of silent power. 
I’m the painter of the mountains, 
I’m the sculptor of the cajions; 

I am Elemental Force.” 


“May I have this, Auntie?” she asked 
quie tly, when she had read it over, tw ice. 
“Sure, Con, you’re welcome to it.’ 

With an absent-minded “good night,” 
Connie left them and went up to her 
little room, where she composed a wire 
to Tod Galloway. 

All through the hot railroad trip to 
Blue Grass Valley, Connie looked out on 
sand and sage, on bare rock summits, on 
i snowy peaks and dreamed dreams. 

nd as she left the long desert valley be- 
‘ mm her, Jim Varney’s obsessing person- 
ality and physical appeal passed slowly 
into the background, as would an inter- 
esting picture in a gallery when she had 
passed it by and stood before another 
that meant more to her. For she was 
going home, and more and more Tod 
Galloway filled her thoughts. She was 
seeing vividly the sturdy, rather homely 
face; she observed with new eyes the un- 
guessed possibilities behind that quiet 
mask. She knew now that Tod, common- 
place in speech and vocally inexpressive, 
was mentally and spiritually alive. And 
forward-thrusting, his poem showed that; 
for, using still the old lyrical form, he 
made the great river talk in modern, 
forceful lines, as indeed the Colorado was 
beginning to do. Beside that song, Jim 
Varney’s doggerel about broncos and 
guns sounded archaic and puerile. 


OD was waiting for her with his new 

machine of a name and fame that has 
grown through ridicule—and efficiency. 
He looked rather handsome in a vigorous, 
open-air fashion. To be sure, his mouth 
was too wide for beauty, but it was 
strong; and Connie noticed for the first 
time how fine and white his brow was, 
above the deep tan of his face. 

\s they whirled away from the little 
station, and chugged up a winding moun- 
tain road, she said: “It’s mighty nice to 
be back.” 

Tod was concentrating his attention 
on a bad piece of road, but he answered, 
with eyes glued on the ruts ahead: 

“You bet! Plowed your last forty 
while you were away.” 

Connie looked out over the ranges as 
though not hearing, but when he reached 
an easy down-grade that ran into Blue 
Grass Valley, she turned and faced him: 
“Tod, you’re not a riding rancher, are 
you?” 

“A what!” 

“A rancher that lets his farming wait 
while he rides round the country.” 

“Huh!” grunted Tod. “I know those 
birds. I’ve bought machinery from some 
of them at half price. They needed the 
money awful bad for gas, I reckon. You 
know better’n that.” 

“Well, I wanted to be sure,” she 
answered. “And you don’t waste your 
time in writing foolish songs, do you?” 
She had turned away, but she gave him 
a sidelong glance, and saw the blood 
mount to that white forehead. 

“There was quite a wise man once,” 
said Tod, eyes straight ahead, “who said 
anybody else was welcome to make the 
laws of his country if he could make its 


songs. 





I reckon people are really swayed 
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Isp’t zt worth it? 


| IN THE PAST twenty years, Fatima has been 





more |\widely imitated probably, than any 
other tigarette—yet today it is as distinctive 
as evér, in richness of taste, in mildness, in 
deligacy of aroma. A few cents more, yes— 
buyyou get the real thing. That’s the difference 
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GEORGE H. DORAN DORAN E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


“The finest thing in 
youngsters’ books we’ ve 
met in years.” 
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more by songs than by laws in the long 
run, too. Every great change or revolu- 
tion in the world has been inspired or 
expressed by a song. Politicians know 
that, and when they hear a whole nation 
singing a song against them they run to 
cover if they’re wise.” 

The girl laughed teasingly: “Gracious, 
Tod! That’s the longest speech I ever 
heard you make! I didn’t expect to bring 
down upon my head such an avalanche 
of eloquence. I just wanted to be sure 
you don’t write foolish songs. I met a 
very attractive cattleman at Soda Cross- 
ing who didn’t believe in Americans 
wasting their time in plowing. He made 
up a trail song, the burden of which was 
that he wanted to ride all his life and dic 
by a bullet, or something like that.” 

“He must be a fool,” growled Tod. 

Connie smiled down at Blue Grass 
Valley, glowing green and gold in the 
late sun. ‘Well, he isn’t exactly, Tod. 
He is a very superior man in some ways. 
Writing a certain kind of song is one of 
the finest things a man can do—if he 
doesn’t neglect his plowing.” 

There was something in her tone that 
made Galloway look at her keenly. 

“Tt was splendid, Tod, that song of 
yours. I—I—came home to tell you so. 
That forty of mine you plowed—you can 
plant your own crop on it if you—care to.” 

Despite his thick figure, Galloway’s 
head was not thick, but he wanted to 
have things clear. 

“Meaning?” he asked, looking straight 
ahead. 

“Thi at is,” she amended, “if you Il 
promise not to fall asleep over your pipe 
after supper. 

Tod, a man of quick decision, guided 
his car into the grass beside the road and 
killed the motor. 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 52) 


That’s a fair enough sample of what 
we're driving at. James does get the 
gentle melancholy “habit of thought” of 
the cowboy down on the page for you to 
read, for you to absorb. And he does it 
in his pictures too. 


Oregon Sketches Too 
WV ALLACE SMITH, who also knows 


how to swing pen, pencil and brush 

in characteristically Western style, has a 
book called “Oregon Sketches,” (Putnam). 
It is a thoroughly likable, friendly series of 
chapters on this, that and the other side 
of Oregon, past, passing and present. 

Mr. Smith has a sense of humor. Hear 
Maverick Tod Mullarkey, after an even- 
ing of listening to the loudspeaker at a 
sheepcamp, closing the subject of radio 
forever as far as he’s concerned: 

“Which,” says Maverick Todd, ‘'l 
don’t asseverate Science aint done some 
elegant things. But when it can’t find 
nothing better to do than to amuse a 
sheep herder, it’s time for Science to take 
a vacation!” 

Which, we might suggest in Tod’s own 
manner, is elegant evidence that the cow 
man is still a cow man, now and forever! 
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Qoked in Milk 


THIs recipe for meat cooked in milk is 
only one of many that will give most wel- 
come variety to your daily menu. 


And Pet Milk gives to such dishes the 
ce 2? : 

cream and butter’’ flavor which would re- 
quire a lot of cream and butter if ordinary 
milk were used. 


Meats and vegetables cooked with milk 
are easy to prepare and then they help you 
give to the family that “‘quart of milk a 
day’’ which health rules now prescribe for 
everybody. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated 
—more than twice as rich as ordinary milk 
—put in sealed containers and sterilized— 
made scientifically clean. 

Buy Pet Milk from your grocer. Try it in 
this recipe and use coupon below to obtain 
other recipes of dishes cooked in milk. 


Veal Cooked in Milk 
Veal Cutlet 4 white onions 4 tablespoons fat 


4 carrots or small head flour and bread crumbs 


6 potatoes of cauliflower 114 cups Pet Milk 
1 green pepper saltand pepper 1 cup water 
(Note that Pet Milk is used instead of the usual egg 
in breading the cutlets. ) 


Dredge pieces of cutlet, cut for serving, in flour, dip 
in undiluted Pet Milk, then in flour and breadcrumbs, 
half and half, and fry in fat in deep frying pan until 
brown. Arrange quartered potatoes, onions (or cauli- 
flower) and carrots, cut lengthwise, over and around 
meat. Add shredded pepperand cover withdiluted Pet 
Milk towhich has beenadded the saltand pepper. Bake 
in moderate oven until milk is practically absorbed. 


Pet MILK SaLes CORPORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 





DFT 


CORPORATION 


ES : a ~iscc 
PET MILK SMStreet, San 7) isco | 
m Please send bees cor —- 
**You Can Save © | a 
» ene . 
Name -----~-~ 
Address -----77"~ 7 
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Many good cooks who think of Wesson Oil as a 
choice salad oil do not know its advantages as a 
frying fat—but then many do. 

Frying with oil is not a new way to cook. You 
don’t have to learn how. You always melt your fat 
to a liquid before it is hot enough to fry in, so why 
not start with a liquid—a choice salad oil instead of 
ordinary melted fat that you’d hesitate to eat by itself? 
There’s no difference in the way you fry but an 
amazing difference in the taste of the food you fry. 

Food fried in Wesson Oil is wholesome, not only 
because Wesson Oil is itself so wholesome, but be- 
cause it does not burn when heated hot enough to 








fry in as most fats do. When you put the food tq 
be fried into the heated Wesson Oil it is immediately 
sealed by a thin crisp crust and therefore does no 
absorb any of the oil. 

Another advantage of Wesson Oil as a frying 
fat is its economy—especially in deep frying. Since 
Wesson Oil is not altered by heat, you can strain it 
and use it again and again. You can do so without 
any fear of the flavor of one food being transferred 
to another. 

To make fried food as good and as wholesome 
as it can be you must use as choice a fat (oil) to 
fry with as you would use to make salad dressings, 











